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otor Racing Canadian Grand Prix 


Hill triumphs as. . 
Ferrari fumble 


Le Mans 


Joest grab 
easy victory 


ORSCITE scored a one-jwo- 
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would be left WI DU even he most 
basic means of subsistence”, 

More than 8,000 people seeking 
asylum ‘in Britain have been left 
without official means of support 
since thelr entitlement to claim ben- 
efits was withdrawn onı February 5. 

The Benefits Agency las in 
structed its office to start accepting 


Council, Nick Hardwick, was dis- 
turbed about the details of the pack- 
age: "The new proposals won't work 
because it takes an average of 18 
months to have asylum claims finally 


whose clainı had been rejected but 
who were appealing. His one small 
concession was to say that those 
whose asylum claims were eventu- 
ally granted in full would receive a 


Lilley evades court ruling on. ET 


. But his Commohs statement on 
Monday caused an outcry. Labour 
said the plan to ruth through a se- 
ries of amendments to the Asylum 
and Iminigration Bill was an “abuse 
of process”, while immigrants’ 


Alan Travis 
T HE British government is to 


overturn a Court of Appeal 
judgment on withdrawing 
welfare benefits from most asylum 


three in (he Le Mans 24-hour 

rıee which finished on Sunday, 
but ia the German makers’ cha. 
grin (heir two works cara were 
edge out of first place by an 
independent prototype. 

The race was won in style bya 
Porsche-powered Joest, base 
ona 1991 Jaguar XJ 14 with the’ 
roof removed. It was steered io 
victory by a virtual league of nar, 
tons: Germuny’s Mantel 
Reuter, Austria’a Alexander . 


1 o: absolutely justified. “We 
..bothi knew it was vital to lead at the 


beginning. ‘The caf was perfect al 


. the way." 


.The same could not be said by 
Schumacher. Electrical problems 


. stranded the reigning world cham- 


pion’s Ferrari on the parade lap. The 
Itallan' team’s mechanics fell on the , 
gcarlet machine in a frenzy but by 
the time the Y10 engine burst into 
life Hill was halfway round the lap 


Alan Henry In Montreal 


AMON HILL, scored a run- 
D away victory in the Canadian 
Grand .Prix here to’ reverse 
the disappointments of the past twb 
faces and strengthen his position at 
the head of the world championship 
table as the season reaches its 
halfway point. . 
` It was the 18th grand-prix victory 
of his career and another crushing 


: ا‎ 0 ۳ welfare benefit payment backdated | determined. How is a person su new claims fi 1 k 
display of uperlorlgy bY ا‎ n ace E ا 4 دان‎ 3 2 3 Wart md Amerie ج‎ seekers by rushing emergency asy- rights groups called i a “moral out- | to the day they lodged a claim for j posed to survive in the eantlufiet line with the Appeal Court a 
Williams-Renault team, for whom e starting grit 2 ا‎ : driving lum legislation through Parliament. | rage”, refugee status. In their ruling last week, the se- |j They will welfare benefits to 

Jacques Villeneuve completed a | back of the 20-car pack. Follow the leader... Damon Hilt in front before recording his | seatfor the final atint. . ey pay 1 


one-two finish in front of his home On lap 43, and in seventh place, | victory in the Canadian Grand Prix 

crowd and on the circuit named in | he made the only pit stop his team German team Joest, following 

honour of his father Gilles. had envisaged but had to retire sec- | achievernent which moved the local By lap 43 Schumacher had İ wins in 1984 and 1985. 
"I'm absolutely delighted," said | onds later when a driveshaft broke | crowda to a degree of fervour which | climbed to seventh place when he 


PHOTOGRAPH: PAECAL RONDEAU Itwas a third triumph for the 


The court, in one of the most dev- The decision to introduce emer- Claud Moraes, director of the | nior judges described Mr Liiley’s | asylum seekers until the emerge 
astating rulings delivered by judges | gency legislatlon means that minis- | Joint Council for the Welfare of Im- | policy of withdrawing welfare bene- | legislation becomes law in uly 
against ministers, last week declared | ters decided it was unlikely they | nıigrants, which brought the Appeal | fits as “uncompromisingly dracon- | ® Torture victims who claim 
ilegal a policy which has deprived | would win an appeal if they took Î Court case on behalf of Miss B, an | ian". The withdrawal of benefits refugee status İn Britain are to be 
more than 8,000 asylum seekers of | their case to the House of Lords. asylum seeker fleeing from Zaire, j meant that in practice it was “not | exempted from the new Asylunı and 
welfare benefits since February. The new legislation will be incor- | said the Government's action was a | merely difficult but totally impossl: | Immigration Bill, the Government 

The social securlty secretary, | porated into the bill at the last possi- | moral outrage. “To come back with | ble for them to remain here to pur. | announced earlier last week, 

Peter Lilley, insisted the proposed ble moment, with new clauses being | emergency legislation simply be- | sue their asylum claims", said Lord The decision, taken after a House 
measures were essential if Britain | tabled on July 1 at its third reading | cause they don't want to face the | Justice Waite. of Lords revolt, means that asylum 
were to remain a safe haven for gen- | stage in the Lords, higher court shows the moral But it was also the strong moral j seekers who can show a reasonable 
uine refugees and not a “soft touch” Mr Lilley said the new legislation | deptlıs to which this Government | terms of the judgment which were | tikelihood that they have been tor 
for false claimants. “We are deter- | would write into statute the power | has sunk in attempting to keep the | unusual The ruling said asylum | tured will not have to go through a 
mined that this judgment will not | to exclude benefits from asylum Î ‘race card’ element of the Asylum | seekers were not allowed to work | new fast-track appeals procedure. 

provide a blank cheque for bogus | seekers who failed to claim refugee | Bill intact." and only a very few would get help 
asylum seekers,” he said. status when tlıey first arrived, or The director of the Refugee | from charities, The “vast majority | Race relations good, page 8 


“For a private team to win le 
Hill. "I was starting to worry about | and flew off the car as he was accel- | proved as fleeting as their man's ad- | came in for his single refuelling | Mans two times was very lucky” 
two non-scores. No matter what | erating out of the pit lane’ vantage. stop. The car was stationary for 12.4 | the team owner Reinhold Joest 

۱ anyone says, these things do get to Hill, who had been fastest in the Villeneuve came in for his first | seconds but, as he accelerated jÎ said. “But winning it a third time 
you.” crucial halfhour warm-up on race | stop on lap 36 and Hill surged back j down the pit lane, rival teams were | proves we must be doing lt 

Jean Alesi's Benetton-Renault fin- j morning, started with a lighter fuel | into the lead, quickly stabilising a | stunned to see a drive-shaft fly off | right.” 
ished third, ahead of the McLaren- | load than Villeneuve, Intent on tak- | commanding lead over Villeneuve. | the car. Porsche's new 911 GT1sS took 
Mercedes of David Coulthard and | ing full advantage of a clear track in | Alesi meanwhile was gradually corm- With only one rear wheel now dri- | second and third. Germany's 
Mika Hakkinen, while Martin Brun- | the opening stages. He pulled away | ing under pressure from his team- | ving, Schumacher knew his cause | Hans Stuck, Belgium’s Thierry 
dle celebrated his 150th grand-prix | steadily and Villeneuve tucked into | mate Berger. was doomed and he crawled back to | Boutaen and France's Bob 
start with a steady sixth place in his j second place ahead of Alesi and Schumacher’s strategy to make a | the pit lane and retired, It encled a | Wollek had taken the lead sev- 
Jordan-Peugeot. Eddie Irvine's Ferrari. single refuelling stop might have | dismal day for Ferrari after hopes | eral times during the night but 
Hill now has 53 points to Vik '| Midway round the second lap the | worked in his favour had he been up | were raised by their victory in | only because Jocst were making 
leneuve's 32 and the further boost | Ulsterman slowed after feeling the | with the leaders, but now it left him | Barcelona. pit stops. They eventually had to 
that Michael Schumacher failed to | Ferrari's handling suddenly deterio- Î with a fuel-beavy Ferrari boxed in With the next three races taking | settle for the runners-up spot. 
add to his score of 26 after a desper- | rate. After allowing the rest of the | among the slower cars, place on three of the fastest circuits Jocst had taken the lead soon 
ate afternoon that began f badly and j field to overtake he drove gingerly By the time the race reached the | on the F1 schedule — Magny- Î after the start on Saturday and 
got worse. round to the pits, where the car was | 23lap.mark — one-third distance —- Î Cours, Silverstone and Hockenheim | made the most of a trouble-free 
“Jacques and I knew each other's | retired with damaged suspension. ' he was .still trailing round in 11th | — Hill will be out to press home his | race in warm, dry conditions. 
strategies before, the start," said Hill miade his first refuelling stop place, struggling, to challenge | advantage as Ferrari steel then- | They covered 354 circults ofthe 
Hill, who opted for a two-stop race Î on lap 28, allowing Villeneuve | Johnny Herbert's Sauber and Mika | selves to recover from this unex- | cight-mile track at an average 
to Villeneuvê's one, a decision that | through, for 4 ey lead, an ! Salo's Tyrrell immediately ahead. pected setback. spced of 120mph. 


Mirror back 
on warpath 


FF QURTEEN summers ago, in 
the midat of the Falklands 
war, the Sun was fomenting 
hatred against Argentina. The : ' 
Daily Mirror called the Sun a 
“coarge and demented ıews- 
paper”, and quite right too, 
comments Matthew Engel. 


Arab leaders warn Israel 
not to backtrack on peace 


Netanyahu, and such precandlitions 
as his refusal to withdraw from the 
Golan, he said: *If any party allows 
itself to choose what to negotiate 
and what not, then other parties 
have the same right, which brings 
the peace process to zero, or totally 
destroys it." 

Reuter adds: Mr Netanyahu criti 
cised the Arab pm it on Monday, 
saying success İn the peace process 

‘They said there must be full Israeli | required an end to “onesided de- 
withdrawal from the Golan Heights, | mands”, 
and that the Palestinians must be per- In response to the summits vow 
mitted to set up an independent | to reconsider concessions if [srael 
state with Jerusalem as its capital. tries to change the terms of negotia- 

That the first summit in six years | tions, he said: “One-sided demands 
took place at all and then passed off | which harm security do not go to- 
without serious disputes was a con- | gether with talks for peace. For the 
siderable success for the Egyptian Î process to continue successfully 


1 | David Hirst In Cairo 


RAB leaders ended their two- 
day sumnılt this week with a 
warning to Israel's new rightwing 
` goverqment that they will “recon- 
slider” concessions made In the 


Rugby Unlon New Zealand 62 Scotland 31 
name of the peace process if Israel 
But among the headlines and backtracks on land-for-peace, the 


All black for men in blue 
captlons on the first three pages principle on which the process has 


ICHIE DIXON, the Scotland | of Plenty in Rotorua, wlıere falls of Monday's Mirror were د‎ 1. NE been based. 
coach, called for an overhaul of | aslı from the ecrupling Mt 1 Surrender”, “Mirror 3 
club rugby north of the border in | forced an carly endl to {he preylous declares football war on 
the wake of lasl weekend's recorrl a iin session. Germany”, “The Mirror Iuavades 
defeat in the first Test in Dunetlin, it k wns playing bis flrst ا‎ Berlin”, plus, of course, the 
game that illuslrated the wicle Ing a hamstring In lhe stale jokes about sun-loungera, 
gulf belween (he {wo hemisplieres. inte el ugninsl Waikato while, on The tone throughout was that 
A weck afler Wales were lı Seulland guve {he O this week's semi-final against’: 
1 Cunıeron (lgggow jS Germany in the European 
(ralia, Scolland conceclecl nine tris Tit gamc. Champlonahip was not are-run ' 
on Saturday, Dixon sail: “No club ‘The Al Blucks have recalled tie of the World Cup final but of the president, Hosni Mubarak, and his Î and fruitfully, such statements must 
can go it alone, What in needed is | centre Walter Lillle for he secon second world war, Maybe it waa ' E e efforts to restore a modicum of Î be stopped.” 
for districts to have separale spon | Test. He replaces Wnikato's $ jatended to be funny. Only the ' E. ' Arab solidarity: . . 
sors and. to chanel talent through Î Mela:od in New Zealand's humourlesa could belleve that: Û i E : Apart from Libya's Colonel 
them." . change. Little was ruled qut oltre. lt was coarse and demented '. : . Muammar Gadafy, who accused 
Dixon praised Scotlankl, even | first Test by mlamslring ll Journallem ` i» : everyone of letting everyone else 
though the tourists conceded 11 Wales arrivecdl in Mı E The Germans can probably ` down, the most diecordant note was 
points more an in their previous j Sunday aclumant thal MeN gl ey I aime a i e 1 2 King ا‎ D REE n 
worst Test defeat, also against (he j 8 Steye Williams, one anothet mı station م د‎ E . “We deny any ` Desperate soearc! 
„Î All Blacks, at Murrayfield in 1944, cesşes uf thelr tour, e British tragedy. The hooligans °" 2 : ا‎ 2 | the right to protect the forces of evil for ni 1 
But. he admilted: “We still have | the second Test agal! may not be so relaxed‘ Engliah'! 2 e : and terrorism that seek to achieve r Bosnla’s missing 
problems in the front three againsl bies on Saturday. i ا‎ football is not 'yet so free of the’ thelr aims under the guise of reli 
a huge New Zealand front row." He | forced off with rib damage ! | desease that rıearly killed it to gion or ideology," he told the con- 
also conceded that the, back three | the 493 victory over New Şol make this kirid'of provocation  ' ' ference. “Crosyborder terrorism 


Isn't (asks vicar) a sinner? (2-3) 

O Isa cat of the snow: tell the world 
that the girl has to go (5) 

P for two mora such as K: Mad- 
onna and chiki on last day (5) 

Q my health Is all right; I some- 
where In Surrey, take fllght (5,4) 

AR lam making whoopee; nol 
straightforward to terrorise me (9) 

S goes 1o pubs taking Ryle In simply 
magnificent style (8) 

T penin one tyrant that's free with 
calm a8a of salelllle's sea (12) 

U Isthe next thing to hide — thing 
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Cryptic crossword by Araucaria 


' cruel don transrnogrifled {13) 
to give cut to ihe qulck's for 
rellglous brigade double slx (8) 
unyletding in fight, respected, lf 

„ notin despite (12) 
wlth tan articles laden, the name : 
(for a blonde?) ûf a melden (6) 
when It climbs study road, whlch 

, boredom or slaepiness showed (6) 

from this Isle to ascend ran a 
businşss enclosed at the end 8) 


Yeltsin sacks his 
Kremlin hard men 


Method: Solve the clues and ft he | G for this novelthlê script? Bécomê 
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Ubulent priest’ bids farewell: 
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brought: him g popularity I all'sec:' i But in an implicit denunclatlon of 
. tiona ûf sodlety; rivaling eve that df | 1 the hardline programiie'of hè new Î 
` President Maridela, "HOTO: GUY TLL |" Taraelt prime ' minister, Binyairin Î" 


‘British Foreign Office sources 
said it wanted an “acceleration” of 
the three-year timetable given by 
Gen Abacha for the restoration of 
civilian rule and a "clear set of com- 
mitments on human rights”, 

Concern about the prospects for 
an İimprovement was fuelled earlier 


of Kudirat Abiola, wife of Moshood 
Abiola, the presumed winner of a 
1993 presidential election annulled 
by the military. 

Preliminary signs suggest that 
the Nigerians are not In a concilia- 
tory mood. Lngos’s Thisday news- 


Ikimıi is to demand the restoration 
of Commonweallh membership, an 
end to talks about further sanctions, 
and support for Gen Abacha's tran- 
sition to ‘democracy programme. 
Chief Ikimi also wants a platform for 
regular dialogue with the Commnmon- 
wealth, the paper said. 

The United States, Britain and 
the EU are reluctant to apply eco- 
nomic, ard particularly oil, sanc- 
tions against Nigeria, and there îs 
little enthusiasm for a proposal to 
freeze the assets of meınbers of tlıe 
reginıe. 

Britain's Department of Trade 
and Indlustry strongly opposes sanc- 
tions, especially as British compa- 
nies are the largest investors in, and 
exporters lo, Nigeria. 


and respect the will of his electors? 
Or will he became a new tyrant, clis- 
pensing favours to his friends ancl 
instilling fear in his enemies? 

The story of Mr Lebed's rise has 
little to do with democracy, free 
elections, or Russia's transition to a 
market economy. It has everything 
to do with the Byzantine and dan- 
gerous world of Kremlin politics. 

Mr Zyuganov called on Monday 
for a pact between Russia's mair po- 
litical forces, saying the country 
was on the verge of economic col- 
lapse and that only a coalition gov- 
ernment could now run it: 

To reflect the votes that he and 
Mr Yeltsin received in the first round 
of voting, Mr Zyuganov said that one- 
third of the nıinlsters in his proposed 
council of national accord should be 
nominated by hiaı;, one-third by Mr 
Yeltain ‘and one-third by the other 
political parties in parliament. ' 

Mr. Zyuganov, who İıas stopped 
campaigning for the second round 
runoff between hirnself and Mr 
Yeltsin on July 3, sald: "Russla is in a 
serious situation and no single polit 
ical force is In a dominant position.” 
He then named 14'of his own cand 
dates. for A .coalitlon ` government, 
and added, significantly, that the 
Communists had already held talks 
with 12 serving ministers and 27 
vice-ministers, 

Ore reason why Mr Zyuganov | 
appeats to'be concentrating on rival 
politicians rather than his electorate 
is the fear ‘that the power battle 
which ragèd last week in the Krem- 

; ln lsatll conlinuing, ''. + + 1| 
Mr Zyuganov' has’: pralsed . Mr | 
Lebed, but accused the libertarian 
` free-market faction of presidential 
; adviser headed by Mr Chûbals ‘of | 
Jûmi™'for West. 
E | 


: erninterentg: 


1 Norman Stone, page'12 :..: 
: Washington Pot, phgar17 : 
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Nigeria defiant at talks 
with Commonwealth 


‘Î this month by the murder in Lagos 


political detainees and threc student 


— part of an attempt to assuage . 
.| mounting international criticiam. 
„| He told reporters: “Democracy has 
'| paper reported this week that Chief 


"i acting dn:a fifth 


tan Blaok 


IGERIA began its first talks 
with the Commonwealth orı 
Monday-since its membership .was 
suspended in November, but there 
was little sign that it could meet the 
concerns about human rights and 
democracy. . 
Its foreign‘ minister, Tom [kiml, 
arrived in London after lwo leading 


leaders were freed in his homeland 


already been restored.” 

. The Nigerian leam met the actlon 
group of seven Commonwealth for- 
eign ministers, wlıich was sel uıp al 
the Auckland sumınit in November 
aftor the execution of Ken Saro- 
Wiwa and eight other Ogonl activists. 

‘The ıninisters are fromm Malaysia, 

Zinıbabwe, Jamaica, Chana, Britain, 
New Zealand, South Africa and 
Canada, and they are bitterly di- 
vided about what action to take. 

Britain wants the Commonwealth 
to adopt the limited saııctions int 
posed by the European Union, and 
will consider the additional mea- 
sures that were threatened in April 
if the military regine of General 

Sani Abacha failed to enter a dia- 
logue. But it seems unwilling to go 
much further, 


Lebed campaign headquarters staff 
in Moscow, said that Mr Yeltsin's 
aides had weighed up the relative 
merits of Mr Lebed and Mr Yavlin- 
sky as potential drainers of the 
Communist vote. “They read the sit- 
uation right. They carried out tlıeir 
own Surveys and found out that 
Lebed had far more support than 
Yavlinsky. So they decided to do 
Lebed more favours than Yavlin- 
sky,” Mr Tupikin said. 

Since Mr. Lebed's remarkable rise 
to power, after he came third in the 
first round of voting in the presiden- 
tial election, it ‘has been clear that 
the balance of power. in the Kremlin 
will be upset. . ` : 

Mr Lebed demanded and got the 
post: of secretary of the national se: 
curity council. He further insisted 
on having real powers to get on with 
the job of reforming the army, 
clamping down on the mafia and 
making.good his promise to restore 
law and order. n 

For this task he needs to control 
not only the key appointments iri 
the. army but also the army's bud- 
gekı. n‘ his. way stood Mr 
Soskovyets, tlıe deputy prime minis. 
ter, who. controlled the military 
purge : strings, And ' behind' Mri 
Soskovyets .stood Gen. Kotzhakov 


‘The-clash of the Titans was thus 
. inevitable. It took Ifour: days. to uf 
fold, and whéen : jt‘ happened ‘Mr 
Lebed emerged the vittor: He has 
now had a clean sweep. ‘With: the’ 
sacking laatiiweek :of. the defence 
' minister, General'Pavel Grachev, he. 


: hagılhe ower to appoint his.meni to |’ 
- Î’ all the key security posls. : 


` This .ls awesome power tû be put 
in thé hands of a.young;.ambitioüs' 
i tworsktar-têeservist general: . , 

“What. happena .next' IH ‘aiyone's' 
gutês. Will the. young geheral make! 


became kıiown.:. | good: on his promişes'to respectthe. 
. and Mir: $ ok . were. sacked İ' Gennady. Tupikin, head. of. the: |‘ conétitutlon, -sarve' his president 


' and Gen Barbukov. ‘ıl .. ' 
them by surprise by making Lebed 


Hard men sacked in Kremlin purge 


tions from India that could 
torpedo the pact. 
Jaap Ramaker, the Dutch 
ambassador, sald he hoped the 
draft would form the basis of an 
accord by an agreed deadline on 
Friday. But he conceded that his 
amended text did not meet 
India’s demanda for a clear 
commitment to total nuclear dis- 
armament within a fixed period 
af 1O yeara. 
India protested against a 
clause in the proposed global 
treaty that would require New 
Delhi to sign the pact for it to 
take effect, and offered an 
alternative approach. 
“Our permanent representa- 
tive in Geneva has made it clear 
we would not accept or allow any 
language in the treaty that would 
affect our sovereign decision on 
whether or not we would sign the 
treaty,” a aenior foreign ministry Ê 
official said. EES 1. AE ا‎ a E aks 
Mr Ramaker, the chairman at İ Hard life .. , Homeless Indians sleep out in a New Delhi square last 
the talks, also acknowledged he | week. Two out of five people live in absolute poverty in India — 
had failed to persuade some home to a sixth of the world’s population PHOTO. KAMAL KISHOR 
delegations to accept a new 
clause that would not make the 
treaty's entry into force depen- 
dent on ratification by eight key 
statea including India. 
ا‎ e of Gee ce i 
reshold” states, along with e er the detentlon of two Yeltsin 
Pakistan and larael, warned last Dava Hesret In Monee aides who were attempting to carry 
week that it could not sign the ELIVERING a master stroke | out ol lhe White House, the seat of 
treaty “in its present form” — likely to win hin key sup- | Russia's government, a box contain- 
ralaiug a spectre the pact may port in the second round of | ing $500,000 in cash. 
never enter into force. the . presidential election, Boris The three were accused by liber- 
The 61-member state Yeltsin sacked three of the most | als in Mr Yeltsin's team of master- 
Conference on Disarmament powerful men in his administration | minding the detentions of the two 
aims to wrap up by June 28 its last week, after allegations that they | men in an attempt to discredit Mr 
two-year negotlations on a com- had tried to stage a coup. Yeltsin's campalgn and pave the way 
prehensive teat ban treaty . ‘| ‘ General Alexander Korzhakov, Î for a coup. The presldent denied the 
(CTBT), which would prohibit head of the presidential bodyguard | allegation. He said he had sacked 
nuclear explosions. and a confidant of at least 10 years | the three to get fresh faces into his 
All ye declared nuclear standing, General Mikhail Bar- | team. He said: “I was never under 
powers — Britain, China, . „ | sukov, the head of the federal secu- | Korzhakov’s thumb, Can't you lun- 
France, Russia and the United rity service, and Oleg. Soskovyets, | derstand the fact that he lacks it up 
States — and the three states .. , | the first. deputy prime minister, | here? I.don't want to he precise what 
deemed close to having.a nu-.! | weredismissed.. „, . ..... | helacks,butit's the main thing.” 
tlear capabillty are taking part... | ..;All had become. obstacles .to Mir After earlier vowing to crush any 
Mr Ramaker said his reviged. ' | Yeltsin's newly appointed security | rebellion .in the ranks, . Mr .Lebed 
text had “all the ingredients for a, | supremo, the . former .: general Û backed away ıfrom the conspiracy 
final agreement", He made clear, | Alexander Lebed, who joined the | theory. He said: “This is a. rather 
he had no intention of extending . | presiderıtial team promising a law Î murky affair, which will take a long 
the talks, “I am determined to ,. . | and order crackdown and reforms | time to clear.up.” : . 
the negotlatlons to a cloşe, . | in the army. Thelr sacking makes | . Meanwhile, the liberals in the 
on June 28. There is no reason Mr Lebed, ,.after Mr Yeltsin, .the | Kremlin, who had been mortal ene- 
to believe any iasue still out ` | most powerful man in the country, | miles of Gen Korzhakov; were clalnt- 
standing will be solved merely hy | with the muscle to plaçe his men in | ing. a “victory. for democracy", 
dme,” heç sald. , , ا‎ the vacant posts. ... , . Anatoli Chubais, theformer privatisa- 
But the çhairman said he had , | . The heads of.all three men had | ûon.supremo, clalmed that the three 
not reached a breakthrough on.,; | been. demanded .a month. ago, in | men had been preparing a coup. : 
the easentlal iasue of how many. | talks between Mir. Yeltsin: and. the “They hoped Yeltsin would finish 
cations were needed for the | liberal’ economist Grigory Yavlin- Î second in.the first round and then 


. they would suggest using-force. But 


Yeltsin tçok first place-ancdl then took 


the secretary of the security council. 
. The ground was slipping. from under 
their feet, thatis whyrthey acted." 

. Amember of the Lebed camp ad- 
, mitted last week that Mr Yeltsin's 
. campaign team.helped his supposed. 
' opponent in. an--attempt: to draw 
| votes away from the Communists,’ 

; . But lhe denled allegations that. a 
. deal was nmıade betweer' Mr Lebed 
. and Mr: Yeltsin, ‘before the firat: 

roui of voting: whicti: enabled ‘him 
: to take up a Kremlin post go soon! 
after his success 


` |j stuck, to-its demand e should. |; 


out on test 
ban treaty 


0F HE HEAD of global negotia- 
tions for a nuclear teat ban 
treaty presented a new text on 
Monday but encountered objec- 


treaty to take effect — expected . |. sky, Mr Yavlinsky .came fourth in. 
lh several years, “The entry into. . | the, first round of the election, get: 
force formula 1é of fundamentgl,.: | ting...5: million votes, In. a confer 
importance for the fate of.this,. . |, ence. at the. weekend, Yabloko, Mr, 
2 ` Yavlinskys party, endorged .Mr 
. Yeltsin in next month's glectior: but 


: war. 


: lake steps to end, 
' Çhechepla.. ,. < ir م‎ 
| With many of the 11 million vot 
! ers who: backed Mr. Lebed joining 
or any other country could,. |; the. Xeltsln bandwagon,.:the scales 
ver block entry into force, ac |; axe dilting, against the Communist 
j Sording to the Dutch çliplomat,, . ; || Ipader,ı ,Geanandy, , Zyuganoy, ıwho’ 
0 agent negotiations 4f: EE i 
. de weekend. m~ 1 şjn's yote in the: ast 
n Gen Korzhakoy,..Genr Barsukov 


India holds 


Briefly 


T WOULD be advisable for thy ١ 

authors of articles on 
poverly (as exemplified 5 
Allen's Wonten aud EAS 
fhe brunt uf world poverly, June 
lo procluce more solid evidence for 
Iheir comparisons with lhe poveriy 
of men and of male chlldren, The 
use of a global «uantitative average 
presenled by Allen is misleading be. 
cause İl is nat applicable to entire re. 
gions, cultures and even continents, 
The quantitative information sup 
plied contradicts reality in South 
Aınerica: awful deprivation affecls 
large populalions irrespective of 
their sex ur gender. There is no bet 
ter sheller or less polluted water for 
men then for women. 
Gloria Murmis, 
Callao, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


AN GLAISTERS A classe 

dilenıma June 9) brings to 
mind (he words of Karajan, who se 
the tone when he announced after 
listening to digital technology fr ) 
ıhe first time: “We ınust do the 
whole reperluire again.” But seven 
years after his death, ihe image of 
{he great interpreter has fizzled oul 
‘Ihe salesnkın was ıo longer there 
to keep il up-market. Of course clas 
sical music has botlomed out. ls 
propagated like sonp. Far 100 big ... 
far lao inflated, A sacl indictment on 
marketing mania, which cannot dif 
fervntiate, idolises image and 
squeezes everything to saturalion 
poinl. 1 
David Kehoe, ٤ 
Munich, Germany ا‎ 


AY 1 congratulate Efraim | 
Csuwoj June 9) on the need 
fur us lo be open lo explore all sub 
juvls uf histur'y, however painful, Be ! 
lief in mural virtue resting on one 
sile only in a complex struggle Uke 
ihe second worl war does nothing 
1w gıtarel against false moral jf | , 
menis in conflicis of today BM) f 
lomMorrow. 
Ronald F Price, 
La Trobe University, 
Melhaourne, Australia 


$ TIE pnrenl Of (wo children 

atending primary 
Taipei, | was alarmed ۳ see thet 
HM Chief Inspector 
Chris Wourlhead, is golng heal 0¥ 
eels for matlıs leaching a8 p® 
liswcl in Taiwan (Woodhead r 
pressure on sclivols, June 9 
Wuodllıend may be unaware that 
‘Taiwanese system relles heavily 
parenls lelping children وا‎ : 
grasp the concepts taught 2 
malhs lessons, Alternatively, 
enls shell out for اتا‎ 
ing or cram school classes. اس‎ 
standards of perlormance arê 
driven by an mely heavy home 
work load, plus twice-term examin 
tions from the age of six. : 
Judith A Fletcher, 
Taipai, Taiwan. 
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veal, however, is haw hose who 
own the meclia vote. The way to (lis- 
cover the parly bins of a corporate 
conglomerate is te find out whiclı 
parly those who run il vole for anl 
conıtribule lo, not which one its enı- 
ployces prefer. 

ven U voting Democrat does nol 
in fact mean you're a “liberal” (ire 
southern Demoacrals liberal?), vol- 
ing and financing Republican almosl 
certainly means you're aniiliberal, 
And which party do you think the 
media barons finance and vole for? 
If you're looking for bias in the 
media, go to the top where those 
who hobnob with corporalce adver- 
tigers, hire and fire eclitors, aud xel 
corporate policy are. Going to ihe 
journalists is, alas, going lo Ihe 
hired hands, 

Press oligopolist Conrad Black 
has, through his chief of staff, char- 
acterised the relatlonship between 
media owner and media employee 
in this way: “lf editors disagree willı 
us, they should disagree with us 
when they're no longer in our etn- 
ploy. The buck stops with the own- 
ership, I aın responsible for meeting 
the payroll. Therefore, J will ulti- 
malely determine what Ihe papers 
say, and how they are going to be 
run.” 

{Profl John McMurtry, 
University of Guelph, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada 


Breast Milk 
is best milk 


T 1S typical of (he approach ill tou 

many heallh professionals tak 
that Dr John Chisholm would nul be 
able to tell mothers which milk is 
safe fur their babies, even without 
knowing the brand names of (hose 
thal contain excess arnounts of phi- 
thalates (Milk fenrs create new foul 
crisis, June 2). 

It is the same nllk hal lus less 
lead, manganese, aluminium and 
cadmium, all polentinlly toxic, ihan 
all brands of baby nıilk. I is Ibe 
game milk thal has many fulors 
that protect babies against infeion, 
encourage oplimal development uf 
the brain, eyes, ele — lhe page will 
nal sufflce to inclucle all Luu is int 
this milk and not present in the otli- 
ers, I is the anme nulk (ual lus 
proverl safe over hunclr'ecls of Mett- 
sands of years and has, up lo the 
present ul any rale, assured (he sur 
vival of (he human race. And yel, in 
nol one story J bave rend or heard 
on this plllıalale issue has that milk 
ever been mentione(l, 

Il is breast ınilk, mother’s milk, 
human milk. And it's free, and al- 
.most all mothers procluce more 
than enoııglı for their babies so that 
they would never have to use arlifi- 
cial milk. But I suppose thal a healtlı 
professional would not want 1u 
make mothers feel gullty for not 
breastfeeding if he/she told them 
that breastfeeding was the best, and 
that perhaps it is best to be careful 
using substitutes made in a factory 
by machines and people who are 
not infallible, 

Of course, artificial baby milk is 
sometimes necessary and, on rare 
occasions, can even save babies’ 
lives —_ just as a drug may occaslon- 
ally save .lives and can be useful 
therapeutically. But just as in the 


case of a drug, it is not normal for |' 
babies. to. ingest these quite un- | Un 
physiologic milks, and they, may. 

«occasionally |: 


quite. serious, both in the short term. |: and Canada: و‎ 
. | Les 1o tne Elio 1d a 


cause side-effects, 


and.long term. . م‎ 
(Dr) Jack Newman, | 


. | Breastfeeding Support Progre me, 


ı Toronto, Ontqrio, Canada ,' : 


. media journalists, according to .the. 
: | reports he cites, vote Democrat. 


N BURMA they say tlıere are four 

disasters — fire, flood, eartlı- 
quake and government, The BBC's 
four (lisasters are Birt, Birt, Birt and 
Birt, He İsa a great man. Few have 
his vision or deterntination. But the 
fact is that BBC staff are fel up to 
the back teeth with his tortured 
thinking and Stalinist regimenta- 
tion. Give someone else a turn. 
Derek Brooke-Wavell, 
Head, BBC Burmese Service 1984-95, 
Reading, Berks 


Guilty over 
Jerusalem 


HYAM BHATIA'S report (Israel 
to squeeze Arabs from holy city, 
June 16) is no surprise to all those 
who over the years have watched 
the rights and privileges of the peo- 
ple of Palestine usurped by lerael, 
settlements extended on the West 
Bank, the land of Lebanon effec- 
tively divided, and witnessed at- 
tempts to extend sovereignty over 
Golan and Jerusalem. All this was 
done with the knowledge, support 
and encouragement of the West in 
general and the United States iıı par- 
ticular. Though Israel is guilty, {he 
guilt extends much further than Is- 
rael proper — to the West and the 
United States. 

As long as the US continues to 
support Israel with billions of dol- 
lars in aid and military hardware Is- 
rael will continue its occupation. It is 
US§ aid that has helped create seltle- 
ments in the occupied lands; it is 
US-made bombs dropped by US- 
made planes that have killed inno- 
cent civilians — perhaps by 
Americarıs with dua! nationality. It is 
the US veto that has protected the 
aggressors from the wrath of the 
world community. 

Had it not been for the intifada, 
Yasser Arafat would not have been 
heard. Binyamin Netanyahu may 
not realise, the US may not be intet- 
ested to know, and the Arab nations 
may be too divided to appreciate 
that unless a real peace — a just and 
equitable peace — is achieved soon, 
Arafat's days will be numbered, 
bringing the demise of tlhe US'a s0- 
called friends. 

The next generation would be far 
more explosive than the Israelis 
have been necustonictl to, Tlie Influ- 
ence of Iran is bound to increase. 
No matter low harcl the US ancl Ix- 
rael iry, Iran — witl) its sıuıpport of 
Hizbullah and Hamas — will win the 
hearts and minde of the Arabs. After 
all, Iran is doing no more than what 
the US did for Afghanistan — help- 
ing the people to get rid of an oceu- 
pation force. 

Akram Malik, 
Gympie, Queensland, Australia 


WAS sickened to read of the inten- 
tions of Shmuel Meir to rid 
Jerusalem of Arabs. According to 
the article, he believes that Arabs 
have "no rights in the holy city". 
Christine Ford, 
Worthing, Sussex 


The wrong ۰ 
kind of bias 


AMES . GLASSMAN subscribes 
to the paranoid-right complaint 
' that the US press and media have “a 
liberal bias” (Obvious Bias in .the 
Press, May 19). A great majority of 


What Mr.. Glassman does not re- 


2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Birt’'s management 
of a world disservice 


T IS often said that the BBC 

World Service is the only institu- 
tion in this country of which we can 
today be proud. Perhaps this is be- 
cause it has different roots from the 
domestic service, 

In it early days as the European 
Service during the second world 
war, new sub-editors were told over 
and over never to forget that their 
job was “to give bad news honestly 
and good news soberly”. This was 4a 
hard principle to follow when all the 
newa was bad, but when the news 
was finally of victories, we were 
believed. 

Something of that belief is still 
around and what the World Service 
broadcasts today is still widely held 
to be the “truth”; but what may not 
be so widely known is the apparent 
conviction of many in this country 
that it is to be preferred to the 
BBC's domestic news service. Why 
then, for heaven's sake, is it now 
proposed to place World Service 
news and current affairs under the 
direction of the BBC's donıestic ser- 
vice? They are two different ani 
mals, If the World Service loses its 
separate identity, it will wither away. 
Monica Wilson, 

London 


SHARE John Tusa's coııcern with 

the latest Birtian shake-up of the 
World Service, The news and analy- 
sis provided on Newshour is far 
superior to the dreary, domestic 
preoccupations of Radio 4's Today. 
For those of us who want to know 
what is happening in Spain or Sri 
Lanka, and dan't care whether Tony 
Blair asmacks his kids, 1 say to John 
Birt, leave Newshour alone. 
(Dr) Alan Bullion, 
Tunbridge. Wells, Kent 


OHN TUSA, my last boss as a 

senior producer and reporter İn 
the World Service Science Unit, 
exposed the idiocy of present BBC 
management (Birt unleashes a mis- 
gion to destroy, June 23). What he 
didn't da, however, was make clear 
the financial and editorial tom- 
foolery of it. 2 

The reasons why the World Ser 
vice in English makes its own pro- 
grammes are two-fold. First comes 
auitability for the audience. In many 
fields there is a need to remenıber. 
how different this little island is 
compared with the rest of the world. 
A. single bite by a rabid animal 
makes national news for days here: 
abroad it is nothing. 1 have heard 
Radio 4 refer to the military dicta- 
torship in Burma as the “govern- 
ment" and the democratically 
elected, but suppressed, govern- 
ment as the “opposition”, Do that on 
WS and your audience ia gone. 

In addition, progranıme costs in 
Bush House are a small fraction of 
those for domestic radio. For in- 
stance, WS's flagship science Pro- 
gramme Science In Action had a 
weekly budget for contributors and 
travel costs of about £300 when I re- 
tired. The comparable figure for 
Radio 4's Science Now was probably 
atleast twice as much, 

Furthermore, the source material 
for WS programnıes also served, at 
minimal conversiloıı cost, for adapta- 
tion in the foreignlanguage ser- 
vices, just as cenlralised reporting 
and script for them doubled as 
source for WS in English. 1 cannot 
see WS being able to meet produc- 
tion costs more aligned to domestic 
radio. Why nat just switch off World 
Service now? 

Dick Oliver, 
Colchester, Essex 
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Boy ‘forced 
to rape his 


FOCUS ON BOSNIA 5 
Muslims search for missing relatives 


Mrs Hodzic recalls the events of her 


و 
Jullan Borger in Sarajevo‏ 
ج ر م سلاا لارا س دف 


Î loved ones, İn most cases long dead. | cific all on but &o far, accordi 
dead mother HE Beil 2 husband's disappearance, occasion- | Mrs Hodzic's brother went to Vares | to Ms ا‎ İt has found little اجا‎ 
ا‎ 1 osnlan war has pro- | aliy reaching into a scuffed black | to talk to the woman, but the myste- Î than "rust and dust’ 
luced many books, but none | bag for documents, as if to prove j rious caller has not rung back, The tracers know that most 
Ian Geoghegan In The Hague quite like this — a hefty Î her husband was once a4 living, Ms Jokic writes the detalls down | searches can only end in the mass 


paperback half an inch thick bound breathing person. ‘The story she 


on a tracing request. Mrs Hodzic is 


graves scattered across Bosnia. But 


MUSLIM survivor of a in plain white. Its alphabetical liat of | tells is one of thousanda bei 
eing told | told her husband's case will be | th 
4 e n o camp 2 names and accompanying digits and | in Red Cross offices around ‘the | added to the data base, and the Art OD Of a 
e at The codes reads like a telephone direc- cbuntry. (Amela Hodzic and Mir- | of a series of requests will be put to : 


Hague last week how a drunken | tory. But it is arguably the most im- | jana Jokic are not real names; both | the Bosnlan Serb duthorities for de- e n een 


a ung portent lanê to emerge from the Î have been changed in line with Î tails of his whereabouts, Mrs Hodzic For Mrs Hodzlc, there was no‏ ا el ahot‏ ا 
hla dead mother, Killed by e | He book le the Tit of Bonaics | Het HA her husband | E o OC mr Serbenn. | good newe lant week, Her husband's‏ 
a‏ ا اا same soldier moments before, missing, published this month by | in July 1995, They were livin, her the infor 1 i‏ 
g İn | ers tell her the information is to 1‏ 
e‏ پا ا ای ا e Tae onal Coles of 0 n aE one e: From time to time allegations‏ . 8 ا ee n‏ 
United Nations war crimes trial Î worldwide as part of its search for | first ois of lhe a TE Oui e re hc CT E | e ene, he end of‏ 
ps where thousands of the miss- | th‏ 
ofthe Bosnian Serb Dusan Tadic | more than 12,000 people unac- | Zepa capitulated to a Serb attack. ing have allegedly been sighted The 0 mh E‏ 


how the mother, in her mid-thir- Î counted for. That figure is almost | Th 1i أ‎ 
e ا کچ یا نا راا‎ re hs e e women and children were of | ICRC says It investigates every spe- | halfwalting. 


fered safe passage to government 

In the Trnopolje camp in north- ICRC expects the book's second Î held territory. Sead Hodzlc, like 
west Bosnia. edition to be far bigger, as more and j many Zepa men, decided to take his 
He sald the aoldler shouted at | more familles search for last rela- Î ovm chances and walk to freedom. 


the woman that he would kill her j tives, in one of the biggest man- 
if ahe did not tell him where her | hunts since the second ل‎ War. 
husband was, He then ordered The entries — giving names, 


He said goodbye to his wife and the 
children and walked away, 


Individual healthcare cover 


“There were lots of groups of 
her to strip off her upper dates and places of disappearance Î men golng in different directions,” i 
clothes, — are coded and abbreviated to fit |j Mrs Hodzlc saye "He i i from around 310 a week. 


“She was crying terribly, but on a single fine, but behind each up of 15. They almost re: 
ahe took them off,” Mr Beslc . line on each of the 300 pages lies a E e wh ا‎ Bke a look at the average medical costs for these common ailments 
said. “Then I heard firing and horrific story of people taken from | walked on to a minefleld. The oth- and then tell us you cant afford PPP healthcare. 
saw her lying on her back. He their homes at night and never seen jÎ ers ran away, but my husband f 
shot her in the head. The son was | since; of their relatives’ frantic daily | stepped on a mine and lost a leg. His £500,000 annual cover 4 ي‎ 
screaming 8o much you had to search, scouring newspapers and | friend also lost a leg, and the two of for around £10" a week 2 1 . 
clone your ears. The soldier told ) questioning strangers. them were left there.” inn i 
the son to get naked so everyone Each morning in Sarajevo, an- j Soon after, survivors said, Serb Thats right for around S.10* a week we'll cover you 1 
could see and then said these guished families appear at the ICRC Î velıicles were seen in the area, but for medical costs up to an annual rıaxlmunmı of £500,000. 
words to him: ‘Now I will make office, an ugly yellow building near | by the time that the next group of And provide the peace of mlnd that 
you rape your dead mother’, the former front line whose once- | Muslin escapers passed near the | | 5 essentlal If you are llving, working or 
Mr Besic sald prisoners were Î fashionable mirrored glass has | spot, (lere was no one to be seen, travelling ln a country where 
ordered by Serbs to watch or be Î been splintered by dozens of mor- For eight months, nothing was | | "edics! facilities may be 
killed. “I heard firing and saw | tars and hundreds of bullets. heard. Then a woman in the central | | Adequate and private 
the boy fall next to his mother.” One morning last week, Amela | Bosnian town of Vares received a call elel EE 1 
‘The soldier was led away in Hodzic stood at the ICRC reception | from an anonymous man, who said PIRI EVE Y ERPERIYE: 
handcuffs by other guatds but desk and announced she had come | he had seen Sead alive in a hospital RU ealthcare ls one of 
Was back on duty the following to find her lıusband, Sead. There | in Serb territory, The caller asked the e URS ealng ا‎ 
day, Mr Besic said, ` was n0 mention of him in the book, | woman to find the family, saying he | Î over 2 ا‎ 
He described why prisoners nor in the more up-to-date computer Î would ring again with more details. P 
Were unable to treat a fellow İin- | database, so Mrs Hodzic was asked Î At this point, the two Red Cross e i 1 e 
mate's gaping, maggot-infeated to fill in a tracing request and talk to | workers exchange glances. Fami- ple working Cr Tin o 
wounds —~ crosses gouged on two ICRC staff, Mirjana Jokic, a | lies of the missing are often tanta- er Health Plan 
his front and back, “When we Serb woman from Sarajevo, and | lised with bogus offers of help, and offers a wide range of options for 
looked on hla back where they Joelle Jenny, the French-Swiss head | part with large sums of money in j j different needs and budgets, with 
ut him 0 4 worms, | of the Sarajevo tracing department, Î the hope they can ransom their | | anual cover up to $1,000,000, 
worms, around 
and we tried to take them out. . 
but the stench was s0 horrible U N lift b E, 3 
you could not get near him.” ITS arms emnPargo “Senior; THU has 
Mr Besic was testifying during ` ا‎ 1 E e e nn 
the seventh week of Mir Tadic's HE ARMS embargo on the | through Croatia to the Bosnian 1 1d STA | r ejtlel lar 1 Epropean 
tral. Mr Tadic, aged 40, 18 ac- countries of former Yugoslavia, | army in 1994 and 1995. cante | ino n sterling e e 
cused of killing and maiming ' | one 'of the most controversial West- The end of the sanctions will | | Pezpose of consi 
non-Serbs at will in three prison 'Î ern policies during the Balkan con- | allow for the equalising of the op- 0 a ee es ue) ure how iê Bil 
camps in the Prijedor reglon of' Î flict, was'lifted last week, paving the | posing forces in Bosnia with arms Î | ' "Thi plan ta not available fn Cyprus. 
poanla in 1992. He claimë to be : j way ‘for the Americai-led rearme- | supplied from the US and the Mid- و‎ 
the victim of mistaken identity. ‘ment of Bosnig, writes Jklian Borger. | dle East, but Nato is determined f 
yt Beale, who sald he knew ‘1 1'The United ‘Nations secretary- | that It should not lead to ah incor 'l Fr immediate cover call iris day or night e 
: ا‎ before the war, sald he ‘ | general, Ponies Bolton for- n . 
melled something unpleasant’ ٠| mally'ended the blockade on heavy e’ Nato-led peace implementa- 
Just oiialde thé camp and “saw a ' enon) Imports 0 for n force (FFor) says it will monitor |’ 4 4 (0) 1 3 2 3 4 3 2 0 0 2 : 
of people wrapped iIn'somé- led a report on Balkan arms weapohs imports and ‘ensure 1 TT 
thing, dead people . . . about 20 j ‘control 1 the UN security council. they comply with the regional arms nd ak for extenlon 6595 E 
lea . They were bcd an sar e la NT Kok ald the se- ا‎ this e 2 
es, one on top of thé other,’ -:' Î cùurity Council and the UN sanctions | month, ‘which en 9 deep'cuts ا‎ 0 ovaly mM 
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concluded they wete not killed :' '' ' pensjon of the embargo. The’ joiit | Under the dleal, brokered by the’ | |: Send ا“‎ 
w Ma.” i: ' lı Nato' and Western European Union '| Organisatioh’ for Security’ and Co |" a : PPP healthcare, Dept. OW 6395, 
` One day; Mr Beaic said, he ‘: - | neval force enforcing the blockade | operation lu Europe, the Serhlanl 1Î: E PPP house, 20 Upperton Road, ! 
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plex that housed women and Î headquarters was a mundane' end | tillery, warplanes antl other henwy, 
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iHakers believed the enıbargo ‘on’ 
' Muslir-Croat Federation “ahd ` thi E 


‘the ‘Muslim-led Bosiiian'armyleft 1t, 


' defêntelêss against an overwhelm '| ‘largely Autonomous Serb Republié, ' | 
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Indonesia rulers act to SP opposition, 


John Aallonby and 
agencles In Jakarta 


[ NDONESIA'S powerful military 


sald on Monday It no longer 
recognised Megawati Sukarnop- 
ulrî as the leader of the opposition 
lındoneslan ‘Democratic! Party 


(PDD. A rebel faction of the PDI de- 


deputy parliamentary speaker, Mr 
Surjadi, as party chief at a congress 
that ended at the weekend in the 
north Sumatran city of Medan. 

Ms Megawati, daughter of In- 
donesia's late founding president, 
Sukarno, told more than 3,000 sup- 
porters. on Sunday that tle rebel 
congress was not legal and she 
would not leave the party's head- 
quarters. 
interior minister, Yogie 
Suardi Memet, who opened and 
closed the meeting, sald the corr 
gress was legal and that the govern- 
ment backed Mr Surjadi. 

“The government has formally 
recognised the outcome of the 
Medan congress . . . so it will not 
recognise any rivals, If the govern 
ment sticks to its stance, so will the 
armed forces,” Lieutenant-General 
Syarwan Hamid, chief of the arıned 
forces socio-political affairs, told 
reporters. He said Mr Surjadi was 
expectecl to settle the rivalry within 
the PDI without the use of force. He 
gave no other details. 


City battle i . Police and troops ka opposition demana in Jakartı marching to aupport helt 
party leader against government-backed dissidents 


Many people were seen leaving 
Ihe area witlı bloncl streaming dor 
heir faces nnd one person WAS f 
ported lo have been run over by & 
armoured car nul killed. 

President Sulturtu's wife died 
April and there has heen specu 
lio hit Ihe 75-year-alil leader 


authorities prevented the marchers 
from reaching the home affairs min- 
istry, The clemonstralars claimecl 
the government was interfering in 
an internal PDI (lispute and sone 
carriecl portraits of Aung Snn Suu 
Kyi, Burma's oppusilin leader, 
likening their campnig lo her [ight 


regarded as less troublesome and 
split the PDI before next year's gen- 
eral election and the 1998 presiden- 
tial election, Last week Ms Megawati 
sacked 16 dissenting members of 
the PDI's executive board in an 
altempt to slenı the rebellion. 

“As a matter of fact, the congrvss 


Ms Megawali lasl weck accused | ... is an armed nıilitary camıp, The | for lemocracy in Burma, ve down rt Ihe next election. Hk 
the government of suppressing | congress itself is more like a mili Police formed û ue uwross le Û has nol gronmerl any ohvior 
democratic rights and actively pro- | tary congress than a political parly | street near lhe central Gaumbir rail | sucvussor. 


AL the last generil election, I 
W2, the ruling Ciolkar party 
share of the vole drnpped from 
per cent to H8 per cent; the PD 
rose to Û per Cent. 

Annlyals anid the prospect o 
rival PDI grup will lead to 
iıulabilily in Inelanesin In the run? 
lo the 1407 general elections, 
are sven as n scene-seller for prt. 
dential polls the followlnıg YeAf: 


way slalion lo block the march, but 
they were pusherl bck by slone- 
throwing demonstrators, wilesses 
said. Backed by soldiers, they r 
grouped and charged {he marchers, 
clubbing them with batons ancl ral- 
tan cunes and pursuingg olbhur's clown 
slcle streets. Onlookers saicl solclicrs 
bit people indiscriminately, (hrew 
stones and bottles, ancl smashed car 
winclows. 


congress," she said in a statement. 

Her statement is unusual in a 
country which allows only a token 
and tame opposition. Her comımenls 
came 4 day after baton-swinging 
troops broke up a rally in Jakarta, 
where about 5,000 PDI ' supporters 
were protesting against the con- 
gress, At least 128 people were In- 
jured and 70 arrested. 

The fighting began when the 


moting a rebellion in the PDI by 


dents. She is facing a rebellion from 
PDI members dissatisfied with her 
drive for more denıocracy, less Cor- 
ruption and more transparent HOV 
ernment,. They held a three-day 
congress last week,. which Mega- 
watl loyalists belicve is part of a 
government-backed conspiracy to 
oust her in favour of someone 


Mugabe twists London's arm Seoul eyes cheap labour 


— mule untler inlernallongl f 
sure — lo drop reslriclivê 
union leglslution. 
ln the past (wb ytars 2 
Korea's bout e has led! 
pulley of hiring forvign 
lies” — n cuphenmlsm force: 
labour — lo work ln fnctorles, 


John ûlttings A 


$ SOUTH KOREA fees ils 

worsl Indusirinl unresl for 
years, offlclnls in Seoul ne caning 
covelous cyes on the docll labour 
force ACTOSS the border in North 
Korea. 


Andrew Meldrum In Harare 0 should. ‘give'it to us n we 
IMBABWE'S .' white. farming 
community‘ has come under re- 

newed attack by President Robert 

Mugabe, who İs tlıreatening to seize 

hundreds of farms unless the 

British ‘government provides more 


' He sald: the British Forelgri See 
retary, ' Malcolm! Rifkind, acl re- 
sponded with a letter suggesting “a 
national open’ meeting on the land 
acqulsition issue, encompassing all 
interested groups including donor 


funds for hiş stalled programme to | agencies like the. World Bank". Mr They have a vision of sleady rap- | ing and on construction slit. i 
redistribute land to poor blacks. e said this might be a ey prochement ‘wilh Pyongyang In | lhan 70,000 workers have bei 
On Monday the British high com- | ing which the North's Inrge and semi | cruited from Nepal, (he 
mission in Harare responded with a e Zimbabwe's independence idle workforce can be enlistel lo clo | Sri Lanka antl other poorer | ا‎ 
renewed appeal for a conference ou | in 1980, Britain has provided more | work which, in the age of globalisa- | ceumtries, ا‎ 
land involving all interested Zimbab- Î than $45 nillion for the purchase of j ton, İs now too expensive in the But Nurlh Korean workers 
weans and foreign donors: an idea | white-owned land to be resettled by South. be a far morc attractive Pl : 
Mr Mugabe has already described as | black farmers, But the Mugabe gov- This is preferred to the collapse | Visitors report that factories MF ; » 
apoassible delaying tactic by London. Î ernment's .1980 plan to resettle | of the Kim Ilsung dynasly and re- | North are working at hall ا‎ 
Addressing the central commit- | 160,000 black familles has fallen far j üûnificatlon ——' which coull cause | prorluction: per capita € GNP H8 


tee of his party, the Zimbabwe | short ofits target: only 65,000 fanıi- | chaos in the' North and a flood of | 15 per cent of that in the Soul; 


African National Union-Patriotic | Hea. have resettled on previously j southbound refugees. wages are even lower. ا‎ 
Front, at the weekend, Mr Mugabe Î whiteowned land. Even more disap- “We have already put the idea of Some ' projects ا‎ 07: 
said: “This land was taken from our | pointing, many of those families are | economic complementarity at meet- | begun. Daewoo has opened ih. 
people by the colonialist and .no | not successfully ‘producing crops | ings of technocrats,” sald one South | ing factory at Nampo in N 


transporting Its workers 
trained in China. 
The South also looks 
North Korea's economic’ 
. the ground; Coal’ o 
million tons agalnst 7.5 
the South: The’ Nortdli's rede 
iron ore could reduce 


Korean offlclal. “The problem is 
how to discuss it with the political 
leadership in the North." 
` ‘The two Koreas are said to be tak- 
ing part İn secret negotlations İn 
Beijing; although both sides have 
٤ ley re refused proposals for direct 


payment was made for it. Our peo- 
ple. were just told to go ... This is 
what we are going to do." R4 
He blamed a lack of British funds 
for the delays in the resettlement 
| programme, and implied that his 
government . would pay for the 
white-owned farms only if Brltain 


and remain dependent on govern- 
ment assistance. 1 “ 

In 1992 the‘ Zimbabwean parlia- 
ment: passed the Land Acgulsition 
Act, authorising the government to 
buy land compulsorily. Two years 
later it‘ was: revealed ‘that ‘the first 
farms compulsorily purchased had: 


provided the money: ' been allocated to cabinet ministers, Last week, “ktriking South Korean Î pendence on large 1 
. Mr.Mugabe sald he had êdi , top civil servantê and army generals. | public utility 'employees backed |' abroad. 
, told the British government:'“We do |  Earller this ' month the. govern” | down’‘in the face ‘of’ government |. Seoul's’ i 7 
' not have the money to buy:back the |. ment imposed a 10 per cent tax on all |: threats to use force, but workers at j’ pears to be of a Kore ر‎ 


Hyundai’ aid ‘other automobile’ 
. plants ' have’ stepped '' up ‘thelr 
' protests, ‘The employees lave been 
encouraged: by goveriment moves 


. sales of the tobacco crop, which‘ hss 
, threatened the. viabllity of tobacco, 
: Zimbabwe's main export earner and 
' biggest source of enployment.' ' 


land, ‘which was-not.pald for:in the 
first.place, We sald, if they have the: 
money or aid to give us so that we 

can pay for the land acquired,’ then. |' 


, which ‘i although’ po 
vided — presents & united ê 
capable of standing, up 
competition. 


posed Ms Megawati and elected the 


sponsoring the congress of dissi- 


: quota of minke whalea. ,:"/.... . . 


4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


The Week 


MERICAN and allled troops 

in the Gulf war could have 
been exposed to Iraqi chemical 
weapons when an ammunitlon 
bunker was deatroyed in March 
1991, after the war had offlcially 
ended, the Pentagon confirmed. 

Washington Posi, page 16 


HE US said it would use its 
veto if necessary to block a 
second five-year term for the 
United Natlong secretary-general, 
Boutros Boutros-Ghall, The 
White House insisted the motive 
waa UN reform, rather than pres- 
gure from.domestic politics. 
Comment, page 12 
Washington Post, page 15 


ROW between Germany and 

China over human rights in 
Tibet worsened as Bonn called 
off a series of planned offlclal 
contacts. Eatller, Beijing had 
withdrawn ita invitation for a 
visit by the German foreign 
minister, Klaus Kinıkel. 


OUTH AFRICA'S last 

apartheid-era police com- 
missioner, Johan van der . 
Merwe, has confessed to playing 
a role İn political killings and 
other crimes. 


ENMARK and Norway sald 

they were sending envoys to 
Burma to acek a full explanation 
of the death in prison of their 
alıarcd coneul, Leo Nichols, a 
friend of the democracy leader 
Aung San Suu Kyi. 


HEODORE Kaczynski, a ... 
. former maths professor, has 
been charged at lento, 
California, with four attacks 
blamed on the “Unabomber”, 
including two that killed men a. 
decade apart. 


ONSERVATIVES in Calin 

fornia ate in uproar about a 
gaurprise ruling by the atate's 
aupreme court overturning the 
“tree atrikes and you're out” 
law, Washington Post, page 15 


ONY EDWARD HICKS, wha 

committed a murder at the 
age of 14 became the youngeat 
person to receive a 25-years-t0- 
life sentence when he was sent 
to prison in San Diego, Californla, 


CIENTISTS have identified 

the “quleling” molecule that 
opetııs the cell door and wel- 
comes the Alda virus. The dis- 
covery raises hqşpes for a new 
drug to block the spread of the 
virus. 


HEIKH Hasina, hend of the 
Awami League and daughter 


of Bangladesh’s murdered inde- 


pendence leader, Shelkh 


Mujibur Rahman, was sworn in. . 


aa prime minister, 


FURIOUS row has broken 
out atthe International + 


Commiaslon’s meeting . 


' Whaling 
: at Aberdeen in Scotland over 
i Norway's bid to hunt its catch 
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Kenya Asians 
prepare 
to fight back 


Greg Barrow In Nalrobl 


“THE minority Asian comnıunity 
in Kenya is preparing a robust 
defence of its role in Kenyan society 


'Î after an opposition leader called for 


the expulsion of corrupt Indian im- 
riigrants, alleging they had taken 
over the econonıy and were exploit- 
ing native Africans, 

` The Asian community has hacl a 
low political profile, but the allega- 
tions have pul senior community 
leaders on the offensive. Earlier tlıis 
month they published a four-page 
supplement in all the national news- 
papers to highlight the contribution 
of Indian freedom fighters and en- 
trepreneurs in Kenyan history. 

"We have come to the stage 
whıerc the very worl ‘Asları' means 
something nasty,” says Swaram 
Sodi, the chairman of ihe Eastern 
Action Club for Africa, which raised 
the money for the supplement. 
“The Japanese used to have this 
problem after the second world war, 
but they showed through goocl puh- 
Ticity that they were ııot evil. Now, 
we Asians in Kenya arc going lo do 
the same.” 

A policy document published by 
Kennclh Maliba, the chairınan of 
the opposition Forcl Asili party, has 
galvanised the Asian conınuuity,. 
Enlitled The Asinn Question, il ir- 
gues that inımigrants fromm Gujarat 
in western India have taken conlro] 
of the Kenyan economy tu the detri- 
ment of incligenous Kenyalıs. 

The policy paper, signed by 
senjor ınemıbers of the Ford Aailî 
party, says Aslans are responsible 
for most ûf the corruption in Kenya. 

Mr Matibn's argument has been 
weakened by the disclosure that he 
himself employs a mainly Asian 
staff to run the accounts and admin- 
istration of his businesses. 

‘The allegations have angered sec- 
ond- and third-generation Kenyan 
Asians. "How on earth can it be con- 
strued that we are controlling the 
economy?" says Kul Bushan, a jour- 
nalist and publisher. “We are not 
controlling, we are contributing to 

, the economy through hard. work, 
enterprise and skills.” 4 

Asian community leaders are 
; worried. that Mr Matiba has hit a 
nerve with working-class Kenyans 
who feel exploited by Asian emr 
ployers. .  , E 
„ The last month has been a very 
difficult time for us," Mr Sodi says, 
“First we ignored, it, but then we 
fond oùr shops 1n Nairobi being in- 
vaded.- Asians have been evicted 


Greek myth with earthly powers 


PHOTOGRAPH: DON MePHEE 


On winning power, Papandreou 
redefined himself, dropping Iris aca- 
demic profile for that of a leather- 
Jacketed populist hero wlıo drank as 
fast as he danced, although the 
haughty air was always maintainecl 
in his deallngs with Pasok cadres. 
During his first term in office, Pa- 
pandreou set about redeeming his 
pre-election pledges. He trans- 
formed the country, established a 
social welfare service, including a 
Greek national health system (with 
generous support from European 
Union finds), promoted women's 
rights by introducing one of Eu- 
rope's ınost progressive familly laws, 
and boosted the infrastructure in the 
countryside. But his second admin- 
istration was mired by strikes, scan- 
dals and setbacks in local clections. 
Radically tenıpering the rhıetoric 
of his early days, he abandoned his 
past populism and, under pressure 
from Brussels, implemented touglı 
economic stabilisation measures in 
a bid to tackle mammoth budget 
deficits caused largely by his own 
free-spending ways. Although oppo- 


` nents now castigated their policies 


as Thatcherite, the socialists were 
poised for another electoral victory 
İn 1989 when the scandal at the 
Bank of Crete broke. The Furor, 


` with Papandreou acçused of master 


minding, a plan to remove millions 
from state deposits; marked the low 
est point of his political careet.  : 

His ignominious, defeat at the 
polls was followed by three years 1n; 
the political wilderieèss, His health 
was waning, anid few, believed he 
could' make 4 political comeback: 
But, with the outgoing Néw Dermo- 
‘tracy party racked by inner dissent 


„over lts handling of the, Highly. 


charged Macedonia imbroglio, Pa 
pandreou dlefied' expectation" 


cruising to victory in October 1993. |; 


anlel arap Moi... ! 
'„ These. polfticlaris are desperate’ 
and . Jingolstic ;:Jeaders,” saya 
: Nicholas .BiWott, ani, MP ‘and. ‘clope: 
ıı confidant öf President Mol, “What 
,do they vaut by. calling, for thie ex 
,piulsioh' oF.Asiang? Do ‘they want, (o 
itneds bloodshed Fjgiilar tq At In, 

r dih daf. e, 


f next year. 


! | waged against me in 1989, thi js my, | ¢ 
ultimatê vindication,” he, sald, °. 


“After the political vendetta that was! 


"Because he miad promi 
than’ hè ¢ould kedp;; It j8 debntable 
whether he should be categorided: 


cede that 
brant politiçal 


 atlrlikh Gia Pairk 
. politician, ا‎ 98 


E 
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Prime time Papandreou . . . the Greek leader adı 


When, in 1967, a group of junior 
army officers seized power in a 
clear bid to preempt a widely pre- 
dicted Centre Union victory at the 
polls, Papandreou junior was among 
the first to be targeted. He was iın- 
prisoned, but released eight ınonths 
later with the help, ironically, of 
powerful friends in Washington, 
who included the economist John K 
Galbraith, For the seven years that 
the Colonels were in power, Papan- 
dreou became immersed in frantic 
antijunta activity in Sweden and 
Canada while resuming his life as a 
university academic. 

Exiled compatriots rushed to join 
his resistance group, the Panhet 
lenic Liberation Movement (PAN. 
The group, which also busted such 
personalities as the late actress 
Melina Mercouri, spearheaded the 
international propaganda caınpaign 
against the Colonels, snuggling 
afıns and communications equip- 
ment, often against tle greatest 
odds, to freedom fighters in Greece. 
It was this activity that soon (and 
usefully) led to the birth of the 
Andreas Papandreou myth. 


ETURNING to Greece on 
the collapse of the Colonels' 

regime in 1974, alongside 
Karartanlis, the country's new, 
centre-right pririie' minister, Papan- 
dreou sét about creating Pasok out 
of PAK. For most of the electorate, 
expécting him to relaunch the Cen- 


person he would ever want | 


ç' had never ‘found 
KKE, Greece's 


ously bad relationship With ‘his |. 


the 1985 elections 


uot illustrious. During his last 
months in office he was felt to have 
improperly surrendered himself to 
Mimi, who soon became his chief of 
staff, The man who won the affec- 
tion of the Greek working classes 
by eschewing crass materialism 
during his tenure of office was 
known to have spent more tlıan $1.5 
million on his new wife's luxurious 
pink home. 

In reality, privilege was nothing 
new to a man born the son of 
George Papandreou, a liberal politi- 
clan who led the Centre Union party 
before serving as prime minister, 
Born on the island of Chios, he was 
educated at Athens College, the 
country’s most prestigious sclioul, 
along with Greece's élite. Unlike his 
peers, he kept out of the limelight in 
Greece — ancl set sail, aged 20, for 
the US after a brief spell in prison 
for his opposition to the rightwing 
Metaxas dictatorship. 

Having gained a doctorate İn eco- 
nomics at Harvard and served dur- 
ing the war as a non<combatant in 
the US navy, he took US citizenship. 
The clinıax of his career was his 
appointment as chairman of the 
economics department at the Unk 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

He was a mainstream liberal de- 
motrat, and campaigned for Adlai 
Stevenison in the 1952 presidential 
electlon won by Eisenhower, In 
1959, Constantine Karamanlis, leader 
of the right, found Andreas (at the 

` request of his father) a job heading 
"thé nëwly-establishêd . Centre for 
Ecoiornlc Research in Athens.  ' 

On’ gaining ` power 'in 1964, 
Georke' made his'son ã cabinet min- 
ister;' though 'he sald Andreas was 
the last 
to sée lêad the country. During his 
childhold 'ahd for’ much ‘of his 
youth; Papandreou had 'h nètori’ 

‘father —'who deserted Andrens's 
mothe for'a famous Greek atirêss 
when thé boy was 10 yegrs old. . 
' The'midl1960swere héctic years 
for ‘Greece; as the’ coufitry Iurthed' 
from one political crisis to’another,, 

dinning with the intercorimuinal, 
struggles '' between Greeks ' ahd’ 


‘Turks on Cyprus: Belleving His ciin’ | ' 


"Î ded Juné 23, 1998. 


try'ê"övert'dependerite ûn Washiig-; 
ton was to blame far ribt of its Oa, 
Papdhdtëou ‘renotirigéd his’ US citi 
1e ‘Hews, 
for’ “ipérehsinğl cal’ ongs.: 
vèrnlght, he‘ bècarê the pê bire: 
0 


te Ce, 
ig’ ithe ‘ûf hard 


OBITUARY 
Andreas Papandreou 


who has (lied at the age of 
77, was one of Greece's ntost 
complex politicians and personalities. 

The socialist leader, three times 
prime minister, will be remembered 
as the man who legitimised the left 
after a brutal civil war — though he 

did itin a way that often exasperated 

Greece's Western allies. : 

His legacy was founded as iuıch 
on his love for the'urnpredictable — 
in 1989, at the start of his battle 
againsl heart disease, he married an 
air hostess 36 years lıis junior — as it 
was on his determination'to hold on 

to power even in the face of death. ° 

Not even Papandreou’s greatest 
admirers could ‘believe his seem- 
ingly superhuman ability to survive 
the health problems that brought 
him to the brink of death a number 
of times in recent years. His dis- 
charge, in March, from the Onassis 

Heart Hospital where he spent four 
months on a life support system, was 
met with widespread astonishment.. 

Because power ended up being 
his life-force, the charismatic politi 
cian only reluctantly agreed to make 
way for a successor last January. 

But, nursed by his headstrong wife 

Dinıitra “Mimi” Linni, he died reso- 
lutely refusing to surrender tlhe 
powerful post as leader of hig Pan- 
hellenic Socialist (Pasok) party. 

From the moment he relurned to 

Greece in 1959 after years living in 
the United States as an academic, to 
his meteoric rise to power in 1981, 
Papandreou courtecl controversy. 

What mattered most to the leader 
was his mission to introduce social 
ism to his homeland after decades 
of rightwing rule following the de- 
feat of communist insurgents by 

British and US-backed nationalists 
İn the 194649 civil war. The elec- 
toral victories of Pasok in 1981, 1985 
and 1993 denionstrated, beyond 
doubt, that hls project had suc- 

. In Papandreou, the vast 
strata of underprivilegecl, newly- 

urbanised Greeks at last found a 
champlon. But the mission requlred 
him to change his policies and per- 
Sonae at a rate that surprisetl even 
his most stuunch süpporters. The 
Pasok “father” ‘will’ go ‘down in 
Greek history as a erucial postwar 
democratic leader, but posterity 
may not look as kindly on his many, 
contradictions or his machiavelllan 

1 traits which were the ori 
gin of the Papandreou myth. 

„ As the strong man of Greek poli 
tics he seemed'able to weather any 
number,of'storms, But scandal also’ 
stuck: to the socialists" ‘record’ of 
handling power.“ In' 1990, he became’ 
Greecê’s only civiliari leader to' be; 
accused'of serious wrongdoing be- 
Cause of 'his'rolë ‘in a trulitiimillion: 
dollar embezzlenient atthe Baik of 
Crete. .In- January 1992, he wasto; 
‘quilted: of the chatges by gi single: 
vote at a speclal' tribunal set 'up tol 
hear the-casë '~ which he' anubbéd! 


Atm PAPANDREOU, 


. , [from ‘daj'one ‘ind less than to; 


,Jears later he was rêélected:' ' 
“He ‘wagd.an arch ’‘popülist: i: 
Greeks always referred to' Hm ‘asl 


; oiliet poll 
1 ad ver"' bêcotîê' al 
hold’ word: 'it' was’ h' source of; 


re! | zeqship and traded 


Yet, Haivi 
landstipe of 


days. This helps explains wlıy so many 
senalors are resigning this year, says the 
Republican Willian Cohen, who sal on one of 
the original Watergale comınillces as 4 
CONGgTESSI LUN. 

I also helps explain why lhe public seeıns 
prepared to believe almost anythiug of ıhe 
ıxuple they elect lo gover then and make 
{he ltws. And wlıy nol, when those legislators 
bave to spend #0 much of thelr waking hours 
telephoning rich people and richer corpora 
tions to ask for ınoney? 

America has locked itself inlo an inherently 
corrupt system, In which access (o 
uffice dews on access Lo vast suns of 
money. Bul those sums can be generated it 
adequate amounls only by people and organi 
salons who wianl somelling from those İn 


n. Ouly Ross Perot 
money-gu-rouitcl: 
ce his uulslze e0. 

Vt Tundk-rnlelng background is 4 
clouded as most. Dole was exquisilely a 
buslıecd in Californla by Vice-President Al 
Gore, who uceused Dale of being 
not lo lobaceo, but lo lobacco IronCy. Its 
true: while Clinlan ralses mol of hls fi 
from luwyers, Dole's biggest clonors are (he: 
cancer kings. Democrala now Eman, 


$1,000 n 
lo ride t 


achurncler clressecl as a cigarette, (O mock ام‎ 


Dole events. Dole ducked and 
muttered about nıarijuana being 
too, and wlıal was Clinton doing aout 


that. 
Itis all rather sad, but not quite a8 ا‎ ١ 
the way the late-niglıt TV pregenters are 0% I; 


targoling the 72-year-old Republican. Jay r: 


and Davicl Letterman trade jibes each mE Û 


There was the one about Dole being #0 
that when he and his first wife 
kept the family cave. There waê 


. that fossilised dinosaur skull İn Speaker Gi 


grich’s office, the one Bob Dole caught hir 
self. And the day Dole cleaned out his desk: 
he found, two quill pens and a heap to 
ment. The cruellest came.from Leno, bed, 
the legendary Johnny Carson,. wh? eres 
“Bob Dole says that quitting the Sengte e 
him free to roam the country, but 4 just: 
there's a fine line between roaming 1 
wandering off." 2 
This. helps explain why Dole 


publicang find it so hard to. gain اسا‎ 4 


against, Clinton, festooned with. 


. though. he is, But then he was sim 


. they askêd the same people. ho¥ e 


vote, Clinton won 57:38. 


privileges in the House bank and post office 
were then blown up inlo scanclals which tor 
pled the powerful chairman of the Ways and 
Means committee, Dan Rostenkowski, andl 
helped discredit a swathe of long-standing 
Democratic incumbents, just as the Republi: 
cans mounled their big push lo take over 
Congress. 

Not all ihe campaigns worked, A sualid 
effort lo destroy the openly gay Massachu- 
setts Deınocrat Barney Frank over une 
unwise choice of lover dicl aot succeed. ‘Tle 
current majority leader, Congressman Dick 
Armey, was even forced inlo a public apology 
for one.nasty slur. 

A strategic price had to be pıid for Lhe tacti- 
cal advantages all these “scandals” gave to 
one parly or the other. Ihe public began to 
distrust all of (heın, to sncer at the politicians 
as a breed, ancl to be prepared to believe al- 
most anything of almost all of them. ‘ITis niy 
be one reason why Clinton is not (lestroyecl by 
the barrage of innuenclo and accıısation, 


OLITICIANS ııow carry their seanclals 
around with them like some personal 
deformity. To be powerful these (lays in 

to be assigned your own independant counsel 

with the task of making inquiries inlo, your 
ethics. Gingrich has his own indlepentlent 
counsel, who must have been Intercsled lanl 
week by the publication of the annual .con- 
gressional income (lisclosure fornıs. Speaker 

Gingrich, it emerged, had nmıade less tian 

$500,000 from his book To Renew America, 

for which Rupert Murdoch had been pre- 

pared to pay an advance of $4.5 nilllion.: . 

A public outcry at the time persuaded Giıı- 
grich to accept a-token advance of $1 anl 
make his money from the royalty fees on 
books soll. He claims to have made $1.2 mil- 
lion in royalties, but then paid out $750,000 in 
expenses, This is not detailed in any convinc- 
ing. way, except that $120,000 was paid to a co- 
writer. .,Another: sum went to his agent. 
Another, $50,000 went to Earning By Learn- 
ing, a charity that pays poor children to read 
books, 

Gingrich’s independent counsel is investi-. 
gating his use of the Gopac political organisa- 
tion, and whether its funds were improperly 
used to finance his own campaigns. The ac- 
complished commerce secretary, the. late Ron 
Brown, was threatened with an. independent 


.| counsel to probe his own complex financial af- . 


fairs. That all ended when his US Air Force 
plane crashed into a Croatian hillşide, which 
led Gingrich ıt make, some waspish .allega- 


„tions, about papers in Browo’s office safe |. 
being burned before the announcement of his . 


dgath was made, . . . 1 a, 7. 
, ` Giveg. hiş, own problems, Gingrich might 
have.. been more charitable, but’ there is. a 


„Congressman Newt Gingrich ran just auch a 
ıpaign ‘against, the .Democratic Speaker 


camj 
Jim Wright, Some petty and long-standing; 1, viciously partiean- mood in Washington these 


6 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
Politicians left with 
little image to tarnish 


human rain forest, has been a particularly un- 
convincing prosecutor on the Whitewater 
camunittee, He is also co-chairman of the Dole 
election campaign, and it shows, Bear in mind 
that the original Watergate inquiry into 
Richard Nixon in 1973 was carefully managed 
„to ensure that on each important vote the Sen- 
ate committee was unanimous in İts bipartisan 
verdict. Last week, all the Republicans said 
that the Clintons were abusing their power, 
and all the Democrats insisted that they were 
innocent. 

The culture of scandal has got out of hand, 
After Nixon's fall, the only president to have 
been spared it was his shortlived replace- 
ment, Gerald Ford. Jimmy Carter, as ethical a 
man as ever served in the White House, was 
hounded for the alleged lapses of Georgia 
banker Bert Lance, his director of the Office 
of Management and Budget. Lance was even- 
tually acquitted of all charges against him, 
and after the long, bitter struggle to clear his 
name, he recites İn his memoirs that he felt it 
important to forgive all his tormentors, 

Lance went to see one of them, the New 
York Times columnist William Safire, who 
had also been a speech writer in the Nixon 
White House, and remained deeply attached 
to Nixon's memory. Lance asked why the at- 
tacks against him had been so relentless, and 
in Lance's version, Safire replied that it was 
important “to stop you getting the Fed", The 
Fed was the Federal Reserve, the US equiva- 
lent of a central bank which sets the interest 
rates. Instead of Lance, the Fed was entrustedl 
to Paul Volcker, whose attack on inflation with 
harsh interest rates may have sunk Carter's 
chances of re-election, 
: Then came President 
Reagan, whose last two 
years in office were Con- 
stantly tarnished by the 
Iran-Contra scandal. This 
began with secret attempts 
to win the release of 
hostages in Lebanon by the 
sale of arms to Iran. It then 


.tive use of those funds to 
finance the Contra.guerril- 
las trying to overthrow tle 
leftist Sandinista regime in 
Nicaragua, a wily way 
around the law against 
support for the Contras 
passed by (he Democrats 
in Congress. The Iraıı-Con- 
tra scandal Hngered orı to 
r „ Sap at the Buslı administra- 
tion, largely because of the widespread scepti- 
cism at the claim of then Vice-President 
George Bush that he had been “out of the 
loop” when decisions were taken. On the Fvi- 
day before the 1992 presidential election, the 
independent ۰ counsel into Iran-Contra, 
Lawrence Walsh, filed charges against Rea- 
gan’s defence secretary Caspar Weinberger, 


which also implicated Bush. A small.recovery . 


by Bush in the opinlon polls suddenly 
stopped, and Republicans still claim.that they 
were thus robbed of victory. 


The Bush administration suffered another, . 


scandal, pushed most relentlessly by William 


Safire, who called it Iraqgate. This concerned . 
subsidies for Iraq to buy US food exports be- . 
fore the Gulf war, and was 'all tangled qıp with . 


the alleged antiSemitism of the Bush admin- 
istration and its coolness towards the Likud 
government of Israel's Yitzhak Shamir. Vague, 
complex and wrapped up in foreign matters, 
Iraqgate never caught the public imagination 
and sputtered out, though it infuriated Bush at 
the time. ! 


Over the years, however, the perception 
steadily grew among astuté politicians that an 
incumbent president could be constantly. unr 
dermined even by a low-grade but persistent 
scandal, ., ا‎ 

This was not confined to the’ presidency, 


2 bk 


. escalated into an imagins- 


hI 


The US this week 
Martin Walker 


and television news bulletins, this has 

been as bad a week for acandala as the 
Clintons have ever suffered, Each new day 
brought a kesh report, and by the end of the 
week one of the president's aides confided 
that, at last, he understood the subtlety of the 
Chinese water torture. It was waiting for that 
next, inevitable drip that hurt, 

First, the Republican majority on the Senate 
Whitewater committee leaked different bits of 
their report on successive days. There was a 
leak about a request for perjury charges 
against high-level aides, another leak about 
Hillary Clinton being accused of lying {which 
the report carefully did not say), and yet an- 

other leak about her organising a cover-up. 
The Republicans still managed to garner 
frontpage headlines on the morning after 
publication with the claim that the Clintons 
had demonstrated “a systematic abuse of 
power", It was as accomplished a piece of 
news management as Washington has ever 
witnessed, 

Then jury selection began in a new trial in 
Arkansas of tyo bankers accused of fraudu- 
lently concealing cash payments to Clinton's 
campaign for the governorship in 1990, The 
last of the surviving Arkansans in the presi- 
dent's palace guard, his close friend and ad- 
viser Bruce Lindsey, was then named in that 
trial as "an unindicted coconspirator”, This 
was a deliberate echo of the Watergate affair 
which forced Richard Nixon to resign the 
presiclency 22 yeaı's ago. 

Finally, the White House director of person- 
nel security, Craig Livingstone, was placed on 
administrative leave, pending inquiries into 
“Filegate”. He is a former 
Pittsburgh nightclub 
bouncer who got his White 
House job after long ser- 
vice as advance man for 
several Democratic canr 
pailgns. The appearance in 
his office vault of FBI files 
on more than 400 Republi 
cans, including the former 
secrctary of state James 
Baker and the former 
press secretary Martin 
Fitzwater, lias evoked 
more Republican com- 
plaints of Nixonian behay- 
iour by the Clinton Wiılte 
House. 

And yet nobody is at all 
clear wlıether the voters 
care about all this, There 
was one poll a week ago, commissioned by 
CNN and Time magazine, which showed Clin- 
ton's lead shrinking from 20 to 6 points, But 
no other poll echoes it. The Washington Post- 
ABC newe pall, taken more recently than the 
Time-CNN, found Clinton at 55 per cent, Dole 
at 35 per cent. Then a CBS-New York Times 
poll found Clinton's lead widening, from 15 to 
19 points. The latest Gallup poll was even bet- 
ter for Clinton, showing him winning by nine 
points even if the popular General Colin Pow- 
ell joined Dole on the ticket. The Democratic 
party’s internal polls also show no erosion in 
the presidents lead, at a steady 15 per cent 
among registered and likely voters. 

The individual state polls were even more 
reassuring for the president. In California, the 
Field poll showed Clinton's lead unchanged, 
despite Bob Dole's campaign swing through 
‘the state. In Florida, which is normally safe 
Republican territory, Clinton is 13 points 
ahead. The lead is 33 points in New York, 23 

points in usually Republican New Hampshire, 
Apart from his home. state of Kansas, Dole's 
best state ia Texas, and even In Texas, where 
he got only 37 per cent of the vote four years 
ago wlıen lıe lost the state to President Bush, 
‘Clinton is running neck and neck with him. 

; Perhaps the voters are bored’ atiff with 
„scandal, or at least by the role that partisan 
‘politics now play in lte concoction. Senator AF 

nse D'Amato of New York, who lives .uhder 
so many ethical .cloude that be looks like a. 


T O JUDGE by the newspaper headlines 


UK NEWS 9 


months . 
ù in the e eng in, meet for from animals . 


a ee addition, the Commission will 
consider requeats from any Han- 
EU countriag for permission fo 
import Britiah beef, providing thal 
It will not be re-exported. 


members to agreed economic 
objectives. 

Germany is still pushing for 
tough and automatic sanctions on 
EMU counties which break the 
terms of Maastricht. But most EU 
countries backed a more flexible 
formula penalising only countries 
running persistent budget deficits. 
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UK ‘will pay high price’ for beef war 


“We must take action ... to en- 
sure that we have more majority 

votes. But where decisions have to 
be taken by unanimity a country 
should only be able to use its veto 
for the dossier being discussed,” he 
said. “If a country tries to use the 
veto İn such a destructive way lt 
should be subject to sanctions by 
the rest of the European Union." 

The Florence beef negotiallons 
meant (here was no time for a serl- 
ous debate on the key issues 
holding up progress in the Inter- 
Governmental Conference. 

In keeping with their increasingly 
upbeat mood about the prospects 
for moving to a single currency in 
1999, the leaders endorsed a series 
of progress reports on monetary 
union. These include arrangements 
for linking currencies inside and 
outside the euro bloc in a new ex- 
change rate mechanism, and a “sta- 
bility pact” binding single currency 


a framework agreement proposal — 
which we only got in the last few 
days — this could have been 
achieved much earlier,” Klaus van 
der Pas said. 

With most Conservative Euro- 
sceptics at Westminster now eager 
to end the beef (dispute, the extra 
summit will become the focus of their 
efforts to prevent Mr Major being 
drawn into closer EU iutegration. 

Member governments plan to 
change the rules of the EU to pre- 
vent a repeat of the disruptive tac- 
tics Britain employed against the 
beef ban. The Belgian prime minis- 
ter, Jean-Luc Dehaene, said that no 
EU government should in future be 
able to veto decisions on matters un- 
related to the disputed issue. 

Dehaene — vetoed by Mr 
Major for the Commission presi- 
dency — insisted that no other 
country should ever be able to fol 
low the British example. 


and immigration. Britain is in a 
small minority opposing change to 
the present treaty on almost all 
those points. 

Despite the anger of Britain's 
partners about the use of more than 
100 vetoes, the Foreign Secretary, 
Malcolm Rifkind, said the tactics 

' had paid off. “For the first eight 
weeks of this very sad dispute, very 
ttle progress was made. In the last 
four weeks we have seen real 
progress of a substantial kind, and I 
am delighted," he said. 

This claim was contradicted by 
others. “The British have got noth- 
ing through non-<co-operation „hey 
would not have got anyway,” the 
i prime minister, John Bruton, 


spokesman for the European‏ ا 
Commission president, Jacques‏ 
Santer, was even more blunt. “Lf the‏ 
British had come forward earlier‏ 
with their BSE eradication plan and‏ 


Guardian Reporters 


HE Government was this’ 
week facing up to the high ' 


` price of its beef war with the 
European : Union as the Florencé 
summit produced a phased lifting of 
the ban on British exports and the 
immediate end to Britain's non- 
cooperation policy. 

The Government must now face 
the pressures of a special summit in 
Dublin on October 19 to discuss 
closer political integration and make 
up for time lost by the beef dispute.’ 

John Major welcomed the sum- 
mit as a chance to clear the air, But 
the Swedieh prime minister, Goran 
Persson, was one of many EU lead- 

era to warn that, after the 12-week 


dispute over BSEtainted cattle and’ 


Mr Major's policy of blocking EU 
business, the British government 
faces a more united and hostile EU. 
“I think the British will pay a very, 
e high price for what they‘have 

lone.” . : 


Aware that progress in drawing 
up a new treaty — which most EU 
governments see aS a step to closer 


union — has been slow, the other 14 


leaders, led by President Jacques 
Chirac of France with the support of 
the German chancellor, Helmut 
Kohl, have asked the Irish govern- 
ment to call a special meeting of the 
of government after it as- 
sumes the EU presidency on July 1. 
It will be held in Dublin, probably 
on October 19, a week after the Con- 
servative party conference and coln- 
ciding with Sir James Goldsmith's 
Referendum Party's first conference 
in Brighton. 


They identifi ed a series of highly 
controversial reforms, including 
more majority vote decisions, 
greater powers for the European 
Parliament, and the pooling of sov- 
ereignty in key areas of foreign, se- 
curity and defence policy, justice 


Anger at EU ‘deal’ on Rushdie fatwa 


issue was discussed in Brussels last 
week at a session of the EU-]ran 
"critical cleal", 

In an attempt to head off a com- 
promise, the International Rushdie 
Defence Committee denounced the 
plan, describing it as “a shocking 
and unacceptable pasition", which 
would undernıine the moral author- 
ity ofthe EU. 

Britain is certain to oppose the 
idea, which is backed by France, 
Spalh and Italy, Foreign Office 
sources insist that Iran cannot be 
trusted, and argue that without the 
abrogation of the fatwa Mr Rushdie, 
who lg still under police protection, 
,can hever be considered safe. 


would include a specific reference 
to the continuing “validity and 
irrevocability” of the seven-year-old 
fatwa in return for written guaran- 
teeg that Tehran wlll nat send 
agents to murder the novelist, 

The fatwa, a religious edict theo- 
retically binding on all Muslims, 
was issued in 1989 by the late Aya- 
tollah Khomeini after publication of 
Mr Rushdie's novel The Satanic 
Verses. 

Fallure to proceed on the basis of 
& draft text acceptable to Iran would 
mean an end to the EU initiative 
begun by France last year to secure 
a “ceasefire” that would circumvent 
the 1989 edict, the sources say. The 


lan Black 


UROPEAN Union countries are 
prepared to accept the validity 
of an Iranlan fatwa ordering the 
killing of Salman Rushdie in return 
for assurances that Iran will not at- 
tempt to execute the death warrant, ' 
' Britain is certain strongly to op- 
pose thé deal, which is expéctéd to 
be pursued by [Ireland when it ag- 
sumes the EU presidency next 
month, or’ the grounds that Iran 
cannot be trusted. 

But diplomatic sources gay a 
majority of EU members now sup- 
ports a compromise under which 
letters to be exchanged with Iran 


Sarwar wins rerun of Glasgow contest 


nior Lnbour personnel who had 
prevloualj validated them, İn a 
03 per cant tırnout, his apport 


` | dropped from 245 to 197, while 
‘Mr Sarwar's rûse 94 to 270. 


. Because of the allegations of 
fortery which forced Labour's 
natlonal exceutive CcomnmiHee to 
„scrap last December's ballot, 
voters thls time had to qucue for . 
niorê than anı hour while offl- 


. clals checked thelr Identity, 


Tie Secûttlah Natloial Party ` 
hag been watching the squab- 


. biing with undlagulsed ylee, 
. hûplnğ the power struggle witi . 


have weakened Labour, 


will have delighted party ( offlcials 
dreading a replay ûf last 
December's neck-alid-neck 
‘ballot, which ended controvér- ' 
‘slally in a one-vote victory for Mr 
‘Watson, ' 
` Mr Sarya lias attracted some 

criticism from diehardsa in a 
Scottish party unused to thé idea’ 
of successful capltalists coming. 
„op ald.’ 

i Mr Watson, whose con. 7 
''stituency will be abollaketl 2 the” 
` next election, nay have paid the’ 
„|. price for last week's court bid to ` 
Î have 25 electors disqualified’ 
conceived as a snub to the se- 


Erlend Clouston 


A POTENTIAL parllamentary 
champion for the United 
:`Kingdom’s 3 million Muslims 
cınerged on Monday when 
Mohammad Sarwar, the tcash- 
and-carry milllonaire, captured 
‘the Labout nomination for thè 
highly wlanable sent of Glasgow 


councillor, casily defeated the’: 
"'Glasgoiv Central MP Mike Watsotî : 

in the reruti ballot conducted 

` amid unprecedented security, ` 

The winner's majority of 82 


Labour plan for ‘flexible’ 
welfare benefits criticised 


and introducing a single claim for 
for all main benefits; 

O Encouraging jobless people to 
study and do voluntary work, re- 
moving penalties which limit both. 
They would also be given more scope’ 
for occasional paid employment; 


‘O Giving people taking temporary 


or “uncertain” work an ‘automatic 
right to re-entitlement to income 


' support af their previous rate, 


should the job not work out. 

Attention centred, however, an 
plans for a pilot scheme under 
which untmployed people could 
make “flexible local use” of benefit 
and training money. 

Labour's policy document Says: 
“For each claimant a nominal figure 
— equivaleıt to the expected expen 
diturê on: government training 
schemes and benefit income for 


.people in their circumstances —~ 
‘will bt ‘'givèn over’ to case man- 


agers to be used in agreeiıent wilit 


the hadividual In the best way to pro 


mote their job prospects.” 

, Mr Smith sacl there would be no, 
compulsion to vary beneflt income! 
if indivltluals : wished to’ continue 


full entitlement, they would’ Govan. 
dme ' Mr Sarwar, a 48-year-old city f 


be fully at liberty to do so. 
. Paul’ Goggins, coordinator of 
Church Action on Poverty asked:' 


„|. “Wil this new lexibillty lêatl to lower ` 


social. security payirents? People oni 


`bénefîts can barely survive asit Îs." 


Quardlan Réeporters 


|_ our on Monday ran intocone 
troversy over what it means by 
"flexible benefits" wlien It published 
is longawalted welfare-to-work 
plans to get people off the dale. 
itics seized ‘on: proposals to 
Pilottest benefit variation as evi 
dence that the party was abandon- 
ing ile commitment to univereal 
Social security entitlement.’ Party 
„| leaders insisted the idea would be 
voluntary, 
There was further concern: oni 
ur's left wing that the plans did 
nat include a cornmitment to scrap 
the Governments Jobseekers Al- 
Wwance and revert to entitlement to 
1? months’ unemployment benefit. 
Chris Smith, shadow social secu- 
Secretary, promised only that 
labour would “review” the scheme . 
i in office. It is understood'tlıat’ 
Iropped a commitment to abol- 


=| Ml it after interventlon by Tony 


Blair, the party leader. 
bour's plans alm to-get an un- 
d number of unerıployed 
heonle into work by steps including: 
onalisiig benefit and employ: 


1 a services by giving tailor-made .[ 


with akills' training and’ job 


tralia and California; 
lerging benefit and enıployrhent 
vice offices in “ont-stop shops" 


i Searel, along lines of schemes in 
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MPs vote tı 
change Bill 
of Rights 


Rebecca Smithers 


ا لا 
PS VOTED by a‏ 
ily to alter the 0Da‏ 
of Righls, giving themselves uy‏ 
prececdenled new powers to su‏ 
newspapers over reports of (hej‏ 
parliamentary activilies,‏ 

‘The MPs nıı Monday voted dor 
Labour's allempt to sirike out ly 
controversial new clause — adi 
1o ıhe Defamation Bill last monthi 
the House of Lords — by 24to% 

The change was introduced sı 
result of a single-handed campaign 
by the former trade minister, Hi 
Hamilton, whose attempt to sue tk 
Guardian over “cash for questlos' 
allegations was stayed by the Hi} 
Court after the newspaper plesd 
the privileges conferred on MP bj 
the 1689 Bill of Rights. 

Mr Hamilton served notice hu 
he woukl reopen his case against 
the Guartlian as soun as the bil re 
ceives royal assent. 

As the bill reached its crucial re 
port and third reading stage in e 
Commons, the sliadow legal aflais 
spokesnıan, Paul Boateng, criticised 
the Government for allowing 
clause to be rushed through Parle 
ment wilh relatively little debate. 

Last momh peers over' 
ingly backed the amendment whit 
effectively closes a legal loopholet: 
overturning the law of parliamk 
tary privilege, under which 
of speech iu Parlianuent cannol F 
auestionl in a court. 

“The Grucrelinn hadl success 
arguetl thal privilege had left tur 
able to defend ilself in Mr Ham 
lon libel action in court, s0 Î 
should nol go aheadl. 


Wood cuts . . «. Sculptor Walter Bailey with hi lntest work, 
celebrating the new kingfisher, naturo. trail in wooclland by Ardingly 
reşeryolr, near Haywar 8 Henth, West Sussex PHOT. RULIEIS HAMBLIH 


CRE says Britain has better 
race record than most of EU 


Immigrant: 
arrest row 


major riots, but Bradford nnd HI Home Office Inunchel 
سا ساس‎ - Brixton came clone... giving us T urgent inquiry last week 
RITAIN'’S race relations a glimpao of (he kind of social why mlninlers were not 


record ig aınong the best iu 


unrest none of u4 wants." 
Europe despite concerns about 


Albert ‘Tong, an . illegal. imatlgre 
Mr Ouscley sugfestccl thal sal 


clragued “kicking and 
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Blair walks tall in Germany 
but skulks on workers’ rights 


OR A MAN who has yet to win a 

general election, Labour's 
leader, Tony Blair, made a strong 
impression on the German political 
establishmeat when he visited Bonn 
last week to set out his party's 
stance on Europe. He was received 
by both President Roman Herzog 
and Chancellor Helmut Kohl; was 
warmiy applauded by business lead- 
ers as he put the Labour line on Eu- 
ropean monetary union; and f{êted 
by the Social Democrats as a leader 
of the modern Left. 

‘Though the mood music was 
harmonious, much of what Mr Blair 
actually sald was ambiguous and 
not significantly different from what 
has been said from time to time by 
the Prime Minister. 

Britain, said Mr Blair, should be 
“succeeding in Europe not failing, 
winning not losing, walking tall, not 
skulkiag on the sidelines". On the 
other hand, “you should not expect 
us to agree with everything that 
comes from Bonn or Brussels", 

Labour would “nat seek to merge 

our natioral identities into an inter- 
nalonal superstate"; but a Labour 
government wotld “seek a Euro- 
pean global framework for key deci- 
sions that affect all our lives", In 
principle, Labour considered a 
single currency could have benefits 
and would not try to obstruct it. But 
if economies linked by a single cur- 
rency were not “genuinely and §us- 
tainably convergent", there would 
be a risk to weaker econonıles, and 
especially to jobs. 

Mr’ Blair, like John Major, has 


dominated areas traditionally hos- 
tile to any form of selection. The 
Tories also hope to embarrass 
Labour since Mr Blair and his 
shadow health secretary, Harriett 
Harman, have both chosen to send 
their children to grantmaintained 
schools. 

It is unlikely that many new 
grammar schools, costing around 
£10 milliorr each, will be built since 
the £30 million budget of the FAS is 
not to be increased. Labour's eduica- 
tion spokesman, David Blunkett, 
dismissed the idea as “a sham to 
satisfy the Conservative right wing”, 


ONATHAN AITKEN, the former 
‘Treasury Chief Secretary, was 
cleared by a committee of MPs of 
any wrongdoing in the arms4to-Iran 
affair. The Trade and [Industry 
Select Committee sald it found no 
evidence that he knew of illegal ex- 
ports to Iran by a Lincolnshire arms 
company, BMARC, of which he was 
a former non-executive director, 
The former chairman of BMARC, 
Gerald James, who was at the cen- 
tre of the allegations against Mr 
Aitken, said he was shocked at the 
way his evidence had been dis- 
missed and complained that the 
comınittee’s purpose was to give Mr 
Aitkeıı a "clean bill of health" rather 
than to uncover the truth behind 
the scandal. 
` Mr Aitken resigned fronı the Cab- 
inet after facing a string of damag- 
Ing accusations and is still engaged 
in a long-running legal battle over 


Eurosceptics to placate. He alsa has | allegations in the Guardian and on 
a trade union audience to address, | Granada TV about his links with 
and some of it is displeased by the | Arab businessmen, . 

way the leader ls back-tracking on 

' pledges made by his predecessor, 

John Smith, on employment rights. HE LEADER of a gang that stole 


A Labour pre-election document on 
workers’ rights does not, for exam” 
ple, promisée to reverse any of the 
Conservatives’ hated antrunion 
legislation, 
Mr Smith had promised that 
workers would have employment 
rights — such as protection against 
unfair dismissal —~ from thelr first 
‘day iri a job. That has now bden 
„abandoned. A pledge to outlaw 
` "zero-héurs" coniracla — where 
worker's are required to be on con- 
tinüous call with no guarantee of 
work — has been watered down; 
other abuses, which union leaders 
hoped to seê stamped out, will now 
simply be “examined”. 
Erle Hobsbawm, page 12 


treasures worth more than 
£40,000 from 500 churches has 
been Imprisoned for 10 years, Ox- 
ford Crown Court was told that 
Simon Draycott had led a highly 
organised gang of 30 professional 
criminals who had effeclively de- 
stroyed part of the nation's heritage. 

Poslig a3 an arthitectural enthue 
siast, he.hacl taken advantage of the 
"open. door” policy of churches to 
walk ‘in and take what he wanted 
over g۾‎ period of eight months. 
When churches were locked he 
asked for the key, pretending to be a 
worshipper. He concentrated on 
Gothic, Norman ” and Saxon 
churches, and sold “priceless” and 
irreplaceable religious artefacts to 
dealers in Britain and abroad. 
` One vicar whose church was 
| robbed told the court that Britain's 
churches were “supermarkets with- 
out | cash registers", 


N AN EFFORT td create “clear 
ble water between itself and the 
Oppasitior in education polity, the 
, Government plans to establish "a 
' graiımar schodl in every town". 
Gain schools which 
have opted out of town fiall' control 
‘will be allowed to “select” up to half 
their intake (by interview or exami- 
nation) and local authariiy ‘schools 
up to a fifth. The Furiding Agéncy 
for, Schools (FAS), whith charihels 
state funds into optout schools, will 
also be empowered td buld fa. 
' mar schools, everi in places whiere’ 
‘there is 4 Sürplus ûf places İn exist- 
. ing comprehensive schools, 
. Mr Major; an. admirer of gram 
maf schioolb, is doubtless ا‎ 


; AMBLERS in pubs and Blot’ 


further liberalisation ıı gaming 
lawê, which morê thah doubles the, 
previols mit in çash prizes fom, 
Ato B10. 

Machine ` " ûperators hf ed it 


;all of the 12 per cent busines tf 
e 0 1 gê the launch, of Be 
lation: tterj,. 
“The Natipnal Cound oni جف"‎ 
bling was critical, 1 that even: 
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service ‘needs‏ ا 

men women complained TIT 
E an extra £6 billion’ 
them when they went looking for 
ا‎ 2: yen the gnnunl report 

e ortunitles 

Commission revealed. But the Chia MII E O BER 
a ie SEÎD and David Brindle by the 3 per cent efficiency savings. 
ات لو‎ e they ag nan! Dr Macara sald the Government 
ininedd 1 ho pat Mics i thi HE CASE of a 72-yedrold | asserted that there had been an in- 
50s, made redundant frurn woman who suffered mental | crease in funding in the three finan- 
2 ted industlos oe re anguish while being made to | cial years 1993/94, 1994/95 and 
یا‎ a poate walt 10 weeks for breast cancer | 1995/96 of 0.5 per cent, 1.8 per cent 
pure iê ۴ إا‎ surgery was an example of the dan- | and 1.1 per cent. After efficiency 
ba that ued ا‎ ageh tapes gerous cuts in the National Health | savings the real funding over the 
. Service, the British Medical Associ- | three years was minus 1.5 per cent, 

e ™ told on یا‎ 0 minus 0,5 per cent and minus 1.9 

8 annüal conference per cent. 

a e Brighton, the BMA called for an “We have called for change: 
a e aia extra £6 billion to be put into the Î change to restore the ethic of a care- 
er ne Hie Se health service and for anı end to | driven service In place of the cash- 
Viniinia Bottoreiey, 2 annual 3 per cent “efficiency sav- j ricklen business whose alien 
ا ا ا‎ E Ings”, which doctors described as a Î philosophy and ungovernable prac- 
ا ا او‎ euphenıiam for cuts. tices have brought us to the brink of 

ould go . Sandy Macara, the chairman | disaster." 

i “We Ct 5 a E 0 Department of Heallh said 

Ach succeeding crisis with quick- | spending was at an alltime high at 

1 1 or > E ofa fix expedlenls which merely dis- Î £42.6 billion in 1996/97, Last year 

erer place the pain and strain elsewhere. Û the NHS received a reatterm iİn- 

ren ed Ce of £500 million. It is an ex-‏ پو ا ا و ا 
shu nc deck-chairs on tle ‘Ii- 1 1 i‏ 

his اع‎ level has raised funda- | Gerard Kelly, convicted IRA bomber, Maze prison escapee and Sinn | tanic. We need to change the course ure lei ERO 

Î legal and moral e Fein Northern Ireland Forum representative, escaped from police | of our ship of state into more con- Stephen Dorrell, the Health Sec-‏ پرا 

ting more than 300,00/ after being arrested during clashes at a loyalist parade in Belfast last stantly charted waters if it is not to Î retary, conceded that {he NHS was 


tnsulin-dependent drivers. week. He was iet out of a palice car to speak to RUC officers, and, 


ffer the sante fate." 
stlll handcuffed, made off through the crowds PHOTOGRAPH: ALAN LEWIS he dots wa 


The doctors warned of insuffl- 
cient becls, especially in intensive 


under pressure but sald funding ind 
increased continuously since 1979, 


Heulth managers scorned Mr 
E laho ای‎ care units, and said staffing levels | Macara's "unrealistic" demancl andl 
y sit the Pope in for doctors and nurses were near to Î warned that his outspoken conı- 


Three charged after raid 
on bomb factory in Ireland 


December, Itwill be seen as a 
significant attempt to conciliate 
the Anglo-Catholic wing of the 
Church of England, demoralised 
by the decislon to ordain women 


pulling patients" safety at risk. 

Dr Macara said the UK should inı- 
crease its Lotal heallh cxpenditurc 
from about 7 per cent of grass do- 
mesic product to § per cent in linc 


mıcnls would frighten people and 
dlevalue proper (lebate, 

“An additional £6 billion is the 
cast of the police forve in this coun- 
try. Is Dr Macara xuggesting we 


and weakened by high profile David Sharrock the police with a haıklgun but was | with most continental countries. That | take the bobbi 
3 . es off the beat anı 
0 to the Roman Catholic a | quickly overpowerel. Semtex and | wouıld produce art extra £6 billion, give then all a stethoscope?” 0 
urch. THREE men were charged in | home-made explosive were recov- The NHS was facing real annual | Karen Caines, clirector of the Insti: 
Dublin last week in connection | ered along with tinıing devices. cuts as nıost of the extra money allo- | tute of Health Services Manage: 
with the discovery of what is believed Mr Bruton said the arrests once | cated by the Government was spent Î ment. 
HE London School of to be a large IRA bomb factory. more called into question tlie com- 
2 م ا‎ aie چ‎ na eh of ا‎ farm 2 mitment of Sinn Fein and the IRA to 
-up fees for students in a onaslee, Co Laoise, where the | peace, “I understand that they were 1 
decisive atep towards ending conıplex was found, also uncovered | actually in the process of rnanufac- G Ir ls held in Ita ly le u ped’ 
free degrees and creating an Ivy | a “sizeable" underground bunker | turing arms at the time of the find. | = - - 
League of élite universities. and a quantity of bomb-making | Now that runs completely counter into SM uggl ing he roIn 


equipment. 
The three are accused of possess- 
ing Semtex-filled mortar bombs 


to the acceptance by Sinn Fein, for 
example, of the Mitchell principles, 
one of which is that there should be 


OHN PEARN, pilot of the oll 


Owen Bowcott flown out to visit her. Ms Platl's 


tanker Sea Empreas which with intent to endanger life. no threat of force as part of all-party mother is isi 
ran aground at Milford Haven in It prompted the Irish prime mini- | negotiations, How one can reconcile WO teenage British girls held | shortly, It E el E 
February, was demoted after an | ster, John Bruton, to say that Sinn | not threatening force with nanufac- in Italian ' prisons on drugs- | fore either girl is given an opportu- 
inquiry found him guilty of Fein should make a “lifeordeath" | turing bombs [don'tknow." ° smuggling charges this week de- | nity to apply for bail. Neither speaks 
petence. Mr Pearn was break with the IRA. Earlier in the week, the IRA had | nled knowing that the luggage they | Italian. Each girl is allowed one tele- 
licensed to pilot ships up to Six, of the men were arrested at | strongly signalled that {t is looking | were carrying contained around j phone call a week. 
150,000 tonnes, but this has the farm near the Offaly border in | for a way out of a return to violence | $1 million worth of pure heroin. Marianne’s mother, Jackie King, 
been reduced to 90,000 tonnes. | the Irish Republic, Two of the men | when it admitted with “sincere Melanie Jackman, aged 19, and | 36, said she was shocked to dis. 
are [RA veterans — one of them a | regret" that it was responsible for Î Marianne Platt, aged 16, both from | cover that her daughter was in Italy. 
bonmb-maker, and the other held | the Manchester bomb and sald tt j. Brighton, were kept under surveil. | She had believed the two girls were 
HE POLICE Federation ia | previously for the Eksund gun- | was still prepared to call a ceasefire | lance by Italian police after fying j on holiday in Greece, where 
calling for a ban on pistols. running bid from Libya. A seventh | and was “still prepared to enhance | into Rome's Fiumicino airport from Melanie was going to work as a 
The call, in the midst of the man was arrested later, the dernocratic peace process”. Turkey earlier this month. nanny for a holidaying couple, 
lane’ miassacrê inquiry, is ` Thie arrests followed two days, of The statement followed agsess: The two friends face charges of Marianne, who has 12 GCSEs, 
the most significant pressure #0 ) suryellance, A Garda soutce sald | ments by senior security sources in possessing apd importing 4kg of the was an innocent dupe, she insisted, 
far on the Government for a ban. they had caught an IRA "engineer | Northern Ireland that the IRA is refined drug after belng arrested i in The Italian police beleve the girls 
ing team” assembling a bomb. “desperate” to find a way back Î the Company gf Nigerlan épuple in | were working for a , Nigerla-based 
: O e , One man at the. scene ; challenged | towards calling a ceaseflre. the sall town of Aversa, 20km ‘out trafficking ayndicate. ` 
MANDA FLEWIIT, who wii side Rome, The Nigerians had trav- A spokesman said: "We want to 
given a hospital abortion ' 5 e 0 tie ‘same, fight from: know why two young, freshfacedl 
u cönaent, won istanbul. ahd politely-«manpered Britons.wer 
damages thought to be around US t0 deport fugi itivê O U K٤ The British viçeconsul in Naplés, in ا‎ of such a are 
‘| £10,000. Her rs reached : Michael Biûrgûyne, has seen; bot amoüuntofheroln" 
an olitof-court dettlement with Te US Supreme Court : ` ` Attornêéys for Smyth had ar. girls, who are being held in,dlffer. Inst month Jtallan authorities ar- 
North Nottinghamshire health cleared the why on Monday guıéd that he' would suffer politi. i ent prisons, several times since they | rested 14 Naples-based US Navy 
.| authority, which runs Kij's MIL | for an Irlah nationalist fugitive cal persecution based ori hls were detained on Jyiie7., 7 saliors' who hiad allegedly been re- 
Hospital. The hospital is being whoö eacaped 13 years ago from religiou§ bellefa and political 1 Melanfe i is, ina women’s prison 1ê cruited by Nigerian mi dealers to 
sued two other women. ا‎ '" | A Norttiern Ireland prlaon to be ` oplnlona Jf sént back to Britain. i Arienzp, ner Caserta, along’ with bring in heroln from Turke YI. 
2 : extradited to Britain, ,.. | Butthe juatices denied the ap- the Nigerian wûman who ' wAs.ar" | ` Mê Jackman could face up to five 
0 The nation’s highest court Beal wil without any comment or, rested with hêf, Marlanne has heen yeaa in „ptison, although any şen- 
Ti FULL: opening fihê’. ' | denled Jimmy Smyth's appeal of | diss moved fron. &. juvenile detention | lence may bë Jess if phe co-operates 
0 Libtary is to be de Î a lower court's ruling permliting "Stayt waa ‘conivleted İn 1978 | centrê,in, Nlslda, near Naples, 14.4 | with ‘Investigators. Marianrie Platt 
liyed'by yet anther year as well’; | ils éxtraditlon. ". of the attempted mhurdef ofan f a in ome, از‎ could escape jail because of her age. 
88 citing the taxpayer an extra , | ` Smyth's attorney, Karen Snell, off-duty prison guard ln’ Belfast. „Bı Until [ast.summer she was a pupil at 
6 û millon. The operiing of the ` sai she would ask û fétleral He was penteûced to 20 years in the School of Performing Arta and 
nal reading room had been püt ' | Judge ih San Francisto to block ` ptlson, but ii 1983 he broke ou .| Teehnolozy College... , , Selburst, 
ا‎ March 1998 to June | Sinyth'e extradition ori the’ ` Î of Northern Iréland's Maze E southeaet, London. and ‘had. beeh 
1999. he entite Hbrar'y, at St” round th that it wolıld violate jin | prisofi, He went to San Francisco, | çhoşen, to show Jolih Major around 
dra, céntral London, ahold, | intertiatlohal coqventlon: agilnet , | where he was arrested in 1992, i when he visited’ he. 8 pchoul + two 
have beer opened in 1993. torture.’ — Retter '' Ms Jackman's “father ‘has’ also 'Î years ago. ` 


dred 


Victims to get a say 
in trials of criminals 


are being excluded Fl 
lo improve he information they re] 
ceive al Ihe opportunities to pry | 
vile details about low crime lig 
affected them. We believe no vicin 
should be excluded," said Heg 
Reeves, (lirector of Victim 

But David Maclean, the Home 
Office Minister, insisted the trak 
were valuable: “This is not golng lo 
give victims lhe right to changr 
charges al the right to determine 
sentence, Victims don't want thal 
antl it would have grave dangers fer) 
the legal systenn," he said. 

At present (here was a danger the] 
courts (lid nol hear anything at dh, 
about the victim. “Î trust the courk 
the judges and the lawyers that i 
they hear a proper balanced, fır 


account of the iınpact on the vicim ,„ 


they will then take that into acca! 
and give it proper welghi," Hr 
Maclean said. 

Among the utlier measures inthe | 
revised charter are a one-stop gi | 
so hat every victiın of a crime “ilo 
opis in” will be Iold by the pole, 
someone is catiyghi, cautioned or: 
charged and if there İs any obe; 
significant developınent İn the case. 

‘The Probation Service will also i 
a victim when someone sentenced 
ur life imprisoninent, or someolf 
who has comuniled ıı serious sex 
or violent crinıe, is lu be 
@ Davitl Faulkner, Wlıitehall's chi 
architect of crinsinil justive polkyit 
Ihe carly 1s, warned that not 
severe senlences ancl larshe 
prison regimes will increase crim 
aml not eut i. He says Parliament 
should enawt û vriinal code wih 
recognises hal hinges in he ie 
ment of offenders ciin only he3 
utırytiatl effet oun lhe level of crim 


Recession and watchdogs + 
take heavy toll of salesmen 


Bighleen ınunths ago the Cf 
regulilors orclerel all ae 
pinles to review Citses wliere 
Dintl been perurclecl lo switch E 
their enıployer’R petusion lo اا‎ 
peusion, following 
nny lul been wr 

Conibinecl ا ا‎ rii 
ıhe training and compete 
sles staff, suclı action a 
walclulogs las 1 
thousands to leave (he i 

Where : previously salesmen; 
senl oul "on (he road" to sel 1 
unce afler one clay's i 
are now required to carry OW bie. 
ous fests on their employe ey, a 
allowing hem ا‎ 
public. 


tributed to. the culling of salesmen. 


bullets and tear gas to the Nigerian 
government. 

“The Government gives the 
impression that it is signing up to 
International human rights treaties, 
but when it comes to doing deals in 
torture equipment that act as sweet- 
enera for military trade deals, they 
do what they want,” Mr Wood gaid. 

Amnesty says that no action has 
been taken against at least two 
British companies where electric 
shock weapons were seized early 
last year after an exposé by Channel 
4's Dispatches programme, 

Amnesty haş also accused the 
Department of Trade and Industry 


Alan Travis 


ICIIMS of some of the most 

serious crimes are to be ex- 
empted from a new scheme un- 
velled by the Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, to ensure that lhe 
courts are aware of the full physıcal 
and emotional effects of the atlacks 
they suffer. 

The Introduction of detailed “iın- 
pact statements” ia intenclecl to give 
victims the opporlunily formally to 
explain the effect of wiıat happened 
to them so İt can be taken into 
account by the police, tlie Crown 
Prosecution Service and the courts 
before they decide how to deal with 
the alleged criminal. 

Yearlong pilot schemes are to be 
launched in six police force areas in 
August to test the new scheme, 
which forms the centrepiece of a 
revised Victim's Charter published 
by the Government last week. 

But the charity Victim Support 
criticised the package, saying il 
excluded the families of murder and 
manslaughter victims, those who 
have suffered persistent crimes 
such as stalking and racial harass- 
ment, as well as most victims of 
domestic violence. 

It is believed the Hone Office 
has blocked the extension of lhe 
scheme to these culegories of crime 
becauxe of questions over tlhe cpual- 
ily of evidence (emandud by the 
cuturls, Evidence provided by Ihe 
families of murder victims would 
open up A new argumenl about 
whether the impact on {hew incli- 
relly affecled by a crime shuuld 
also be taken inlo uccount. 

“We are very concerned that 
some of fhe ınosl vulnerable viclilns 


licences it has issued to British com- 
panies to allow them to get involved 
in the international supply of elec- 
tric shock weapons. 

As well as Britain, the Amnesty 
report names the United States, 
Germany, Russia, China and 
France. It concludes that “responsi 
bility for human rights abuses does 
not lie only with those who pull the 
trigger or apply the electric slıock 

. „İt algo les with those who supply 
the weapons”. 


Dan Atkinson 


senlalives have lll 
assurance nnd pensions inclustry 
since the boom yeura of lhe lale 
1980s and early 1090s. The exotlus 
has been caused partly by f crack- 
clown .on cowboy operitom incl 
partly by lhe economic slump. 

At the turn of lhe decade, an 
army of about 220,000 was cnuagel 
in selling packaged financlal procl- 
ucts, including assurance, unit 
trusts, Savings plans anl penainns, 

‘This did not inclucle about 12,00) 
brokers selling standard mutor ancl 
household-type insurance or. the 
numbers wiıo had started 10 sell 
insurance products on hehalf of 
banks. “Bancassıurance” did not be- 
come fashionable unlil the early 
1990s, when the high street banks 
took on thousands of people to sell 
everything from pensions to house 
insurance, 


came close to doing in the 19608. 
` The society's resolutions have 
to be approved by the Charity 
. Commission, which backs the 
right of BFSS members to join 
the RSPCA. Meanwhile the 
RSPCA plans to launch a 
recruitment drive and campalgıı 
to alert members about the infil- 
trators’ threat. The resolutions 
were backed by nearly 500 
members and opposed by only 
one or two, to crlea of “Shame” 
and “Get out”. 

The BFSS’s presence was 
small because it launched the 
infiltration drive in March and 
RSPCA members cannat vote at 


,„ annual meetings until three But cven before the induslry's 
months after joining. RSPCA. ranks were swollen by such people, 

. menıbers are worried that by there were more investment sales- 
next year the hunting lobby’s men than postmen. At one for every 
presence will be much larger. 120 households they enjoyed a 
Peter Davies, RSPCA director- İ higher ratio. to members of the 


public than GPs. 
„ Now the total of salesmen tied lo. 
a: particular company is closer to 


general, accused the hunting 
lobby of making “a last-ditch 


ment towarda the abolition of 93,000, a drop of more than half. A 

.| hunting with hounds”, which series of scandals culminating ip tlie 
opinion polls show is opposed . | pensions misselling fiasco that 
by 75 per cent ofthe publle. — Î came to light in the early. 19908 con: . 


. of refusing to reveal what trading 


.` | The Observer 


deslgned to inflict maximum pain 
without making the victim lose con- 
sciousness, In some countries the 
favoured method of torture is to İn- 
sert the prod Into the rectum. 

In a letter in Amnesty’s posses- 
sion, one of the British companies, 
SDMS Security Products of 
Chelsea, west London, offered to 
supply 300 electric ahock weapons 
to Zaire manufacbured by its “associ- 
ated company” in South Africa. 

The letter reads: “IT have spoken 
to the manufacturer and [have] 
pleasure in confirming that police 
and military authoritles in the fol- 
lowing countries have ordered the 
units over the past four years.” It 
lists 30 countries to which electric 
shock weapons have been supplied. 

According to Amnesty at least 
five of these 30 countries — Cyprus, 
Bulgaria, Venezuela, Mexico and 
Indonesia — are known to use elec- 
tric shocks for torture. 

Amnesty's report also criticises 
the British government for allowing 
armoured patrol vehicles to be sup- 
plied to the Indonesian government, 
which has a record of suppression 
in East Timor, and supplying rubber 


A postal worker on picket duly ouside a central London sorting office. 
The June 21 walkout was called in protest against Royal Mall's 
determination to introduce US-style ‘leam-working? PHOTO: MARTIN GODWIN 


RSPCA attacks hunters 


David Harrison 


HE RSPCA last week de- 
clared war on hunting lobby- 

ists who are Inflltrating the 
society in an attempt to weaken 
its opposition to blood sporta. 

The society voted averwhelru- 
ingly to reaffirm its anti-hunting 
policy, reaist entryists’ efforts to 
change the policy, and force all 
membership applicants to de- 
clare that they do not take part 
in activitlea that cause “avoid- 
able suffering” to animala. 

Nearly 3,000 members of the 
British Field Sports Society have 
jolned the RSPCA In recent 
months, Members feat that if the 
trend continues the RSPCA will 
be swamped by pro-hunters. 

The BFSS has 68,000 mem’ ` 
bers — nearly three times aa 


many as the RSPCA'a 26,000 — 


and claims 37,500 afflllate 
members. 

Richard Ryder, campaigns 
committee chairman, told the . 
RSPCA annual nıeeting in 

London „that strong actlon was 
npeded to prevent entrylats. 
` destroying the RSPCA as they 


book existed. They are appealing 
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British firms ‘trade in terror’ 


Maggle O'Kane 


HE British government is 

"trading in terror” by allowing 

the export of torture equip- 
ment, according to Amnesty Inter- 
national's annual report. Britain is 
one of anly six countries — includ- 
ing China and Russia — which are 
“organising the export of military 
and gecurity equipment to regimes 
that kill and torture their victims", 
the pressure group says, 

Amnesly's investigator, James 
Wood, said he believes the Govern- 
ment is turning a blind eye to 
British companies trading in torture 
on the International market and 
specialising in human electric shock 
weapons. 

Mr Wood claimed that British 
companies are playing a “significant 
part" in the supply of electrlc tor- 
kıre weapons to some 40 countries 
around the world, He alleged that 
five British companies have been 
engaged in the torture trade. 

Electric prods are used to apply 
electric shocks to the genitals, ears, 
underarms and other sensitive parts 
of the body. They are carefully 


£250,000 
award for 
transsexual 


Clare Dyer 


‘TRANSSEXUAL engineer who 
suffer?d sérious Injuries & 
work because her colleagues re- 
fused to work with her, has won a 
landnuark sex discrimination ruling ` 


that could cost her, employers 1 


,000. 

' The 29-yearûld male to female 
transsexual, referred to as R, was in- 
jured in an accident afler she was 
forced to work alone, and may never 
work again because of her injuries. 
She was off work for six months and 
then sacked because she was left 
with a permanent disability, 

The decision, from London South 
industrial tribunal, is the first to 
follow a ruling in April from the 
European Court of Justice in Lux- 
eınbourg that transsexuals are 
protectecl under a European Come 
mission directive on equal treat 
ment of men and women at work. 

The ruling opened the way for 
the Sex Discrimination Act to be ap- 
plied to transsexuals for the first 
time. The latest ruling is a warning 
to employers that they face large 
compensation claims if they sack 
transsexual employees. or flail to 
atop co-workers harassing them. 

The tribunal held that industrial 
tribunals can apply the Sex Discrim- 
ination Act to private sector employ- 
ees without the need for Parliament 
to amend it — an area of uncertainty 
following the Luxenıbourg decision. 
Public sector eınployees are cov- 
erecl automatically by EC directives. 

Madeleine Rees, R's solicitor, 
said her client was sexually 
harassed from the time she an- 
nounced she was changing sex. Her 
workmates wrote “queer” and 
“poofter" on her jacket. 

Ms Rees sald R had tried to com- 
ınit suicide after discovering that 
colleagues kept a book on her, of 
fering £100 to wiroever could cause 
her to resign or suffer serious in- 
juries, Her employers denied the 


Er! the declsion. 


theme of secessioni Î . 
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Old habits die hard - 
in the Deep South 


longer a plan on race, no longer a vi- 
sion of how the gap will be bridged, 
Whatever the defects of those ap 
proaches, they did constitute a plan 
of sorts. Race, instead, is being used 
as tle weapon of choice in the battle 
between the two parties, Tom Wicker 
argues in hls new book, Tragic Fnil- 
ure, that race has been the key 
issue in every election since 1968, 
proclucing a quarter century of Re. 
publican ascendancy broken only by 
Carter's single term. Clinton's nar- 
row success İn 1992, İn such in view, 
(lependlecl un his recognition tliat 
most whites lid not want to pay uny 
serious economic price far racial in- 
legralion, which is why he pronîserl 
to end “welfare as we know it", 

The inıpact of such politics is not 
confinedl to wiıites. The black mid- 
dle class is one of the success 
stories of integration, but, as it hns 
grown, lhe black underclnss has 
grown even faster. Martln Luther 
King "did not die so that half of us 
could ‘make il and half perish", the 
African-American scholars Henry 
Louis Gates, Jr, and Cornel West, 
write in another new book, The Fu- 
here Of Tlıe Race. Micldleclass 
blncks are faced will) an especially 
sharp version of a question that is 
especially American. That question 
is whether or nol you can walk away 
fron ihe mess uf exisling history, 
wilh ils painful demands for siıeri- 
fue and compromise, lu creale a 
less troublesonıe reality elsewhere, 


HERE 1S a Inrger, admittedly 
speculative, way in whiclı the 


unfinisherl nature of history 
can be said to affecl (1S politics 
today. The South that will suon host 
the Olympics may be largely recon- 
structed, but the issues that split the 
US at the tine of the Civil War live 
on in both black and white con- 
sciousness, and in all regions of 
America. A kind of "Southernism” 
may be sketched, which not only 
may sustain the idea of racial hier- 
archy, but which continues the pas- 
slonate and contradictory resistance 
.to modernisation which was also 
part of the Southern rebellion. 
Professor James McPherson, the 
distinguished historian of the Civil 
War, in a recent collection of essays, 
quotes from an 1855’ article in a 
Riclımond journal on' the education 
of youth, Southerners should be ed- 


ucated in establishments, the article 


said, “where their training would be 
moral, religious, and’ conservative, 
and they would never learn, or read 
a word in school or out of school, in- 
conslştênt with orthpdox. Chrjsfian- 
iy, pure miorality, the’ right of 
property, and sacredness . of mar- 
,riage", That could have been written 
today by any member of the Reli- 
giouş Right, by some members of 
„both ' major ' partlés; and, in only 
slightly amended fdrm, by represen- 
:tativeg of the Nation of Islam. 

, Thê' broader 1 
as a "solutiûn" to difficult political 
problems, asa retreat from coınpro- 
imisé;, fihds expressiori both in sub- 


‘urban white escape frolyi the cities 


‘and in black separatisnı: That blacks 
should ‘be the ‘inhëritors. of the 


Southern tradition of seceblûn’ as . 
mûch as whiteh ls lronic proût tla 


the US is oie kulture. It Is a cullure 
in which secession is as much 4ã Cêni- 
tral stfantl, qs mich’ the temptation 


that ough} to be resisted, as It was in 
the Civil War perlod, and the’ slates 1 


are just as high: ' ° 


cieties. But they do draw attention to . 


exist with a more sophisticated, and . 


swamps the other. This İs the nies- ! 


racial minorities, in the US race is' 
the knot that ties the package f: 1 


has 
been to mimic the Republiéan nits 


dent supporter. Now the Malaysian high court has 
found in favour of three tribal residents whose 
vlews were not heard, ruling that Sarawak's 
environmental assessment should not have been 
kept secret, 

The Bakun project will stem the Rajang river tn 
Sarawak with a 200-metre high dam, generating 
2,400 megawatts of power, of which more than 
half will be transmitted via undersea cables to 
peninsular Malaysia. It will flood an area the size 
of Singaporc, force several thousand tribal 
residents to be relocated, and destroy a significant 
area of rainforest, It raises familiar issues, which 
have surrounded a series of big dam projects from 
Aawan onwards: the difference between then and 
now is that we know much more about what can 
go amisa, 

Ita promoters ask what can possibly be wrong 
with promoting “clean” power generation and 
lessening reliance on fossil fuels, (That was the ar- 
gumeut too for the Pergau dam, gevcral times 
smaller than Bakun but also vulnerable on environ- 
mental grounds.) Experience shows that big dama 
are particularly prone to siltation which limita 
their [fe — in this case, perhaps, to no nore than 
50 years — and there is also a risk of scismic 
shock. The cffecta of high-volume discharge down- 
stream can be devastating, There is likely to be a 
significant power loss over long tronsmisslon 
lines —~ those proposed here would be the longest 
in the world. 

Harder to measure is the damage to untouched 
habitat anıd the quallty of life of indigenous people 
whose voices would remain unheard if their cause 
had not been adopted by campaigning bodien such 
as Friends of the Earth, The plan is to resettle 
them Into plantations whcre they will shift from 
subsistence farming to grow cash crups. Yet they 
are the people who have not been consulted and 
who do not wish to go. 

When the BBC criticised the Bakun Jam project 
in a documentary last year, Dr Mahathir said tlıat 
the corporation was “congenitally incapable of 
telling the truth”. His own view on the truth of this 
matter has been subject to revision. The project 
was shelved for a while in 1990 — Dr Mahathir 
sald that this was “proof that Malaysia cared about 
the environment", Now, however, he appears to 
care more about grandiose claims to turn Malayala 
into southeast Asia's industrial powerhouse by 
2020. There is a solution — and it was contem- 
plated officially iı 1990, That is to build a number 
of smaller dame in a stepped systenı, which will be 
safer and cheaper. Monster dams have more politl- 
cal sex appeal but they may also have monstrous 
results. 


Martin Woollacott 


ISTORY is, by definition, un- 

finished, but quite how unfin- 

ished has been one of the 
rerliscoveries of the last few years. 
Seemingly fundaınental changes 
take place, yet these revolutions, 
in retrospect, come to be seen as 
mere rearrangeınents of stubborn 
problems. 

In the Middle East, in Europe, in 
Russia, we are reminded of the way 
in which these problenıs do not go 
away, emerging, as each breaker 
withdraws from the shore, far less 
altered tian we believed possible. In 
the United States, the racial prob- 
lem is such a survivor. It has 
changed, but has it changed that 
much? Its solution, as Gunnar 
Myrdal argued in An American 
Dilemma, is still of worldwide inı- 
portance. 

In 1944, when Myrdal wrote, 
progress on race was to do wiih win- 
ning the allegiance of non-white 
nopulations across the globe ancl 
thus helping to win {he war. It con- 
cerned, of course, the reclress of A 
nıassive injustice, but İt was also 
about whether Americans could 
grasp a whole version of (heir own 
history, rather than a racially jıartial 
one. Beyond that, it was û critical 
test of whether social engincering, 
guided by a social science whose 
goal was to find the "practical foun- 
dation for a never entling recon- 
struction of society", could reshape 
the affairs of man. 

As President Clinton confers with 
Southern governors over the burn- 
ing of black churches, it is apparent 
how far we have come from the 
Swedish scholar's belief in willed so- 
cial change. This Is not because the 
burnings represent a regression to 
racism in the South. They are, in 
thermselves, an ambiguous pheno- 
menon embracing everything from 
insurance fraud to pyromania. What 
is politically motivated belongs, 
probably, with the hooligan extrem- 
ism on the fringes in all Western so- 


Let them eat goose 


ET THE LONG contention cease, wrote 
Matthew Arnold. Geese are swans, arıd swans 
are geese. But not in Clarkstown, New York State, 
whose cltizena have been driven to desperation by 
a plague of Canada geese who “snap at picnickera” 
and deposit half a pound of droppings per bird per 
‘day. There may be nothing finer than' a flight of 
Canada geése in ‘V-formation but these’ ones 
remain on land, turıuing ball parke into no-play 
areas, Ever since Alfred Hitchcock, the United 
States has had mixed feelings about birds. Tom 
Lehrer advocated poisoning plgeohs in the park. 
The third. world war was‘ once nearly started by a 
flock of Canada geese translated by radar into a 
flight of Soviet missiles. 
. The real threat remains not an excess of birds: 
but the many riska to their sırrvival, In March 10 
` countries: signed the Brisbane I[nitlative, which 
geeks to protect the great flyway from the Arctic 
Circle down to southern New Zealand. In Europe, 
however, the World Wildiife Fund reports that only 
France, Spain, Britain and Sweden have begun to 
implement European : Union habitat protection 
measures for migratory birds; ا‎ 
None of this ig likely to move the people of i] 


the confusion that exists in the place 
where an American rcial policy 
ought to be, and to the Hghtly coded, 
ruthless competition between the 
major par ties on racial matters; 

The Republicans strive to imiply 
‘that the Democrats are the creatbrs, 
'subaidisers,' ‘and ' appeasers of a 
‘criminallsed, ' welfare-dependent 
black society in the inner cities of 
the United States. This crudity co- 


humane üinderstanding of the inner 
clty and race problems in both par- 
Iles and among the population ‘at 
large. But, in' campaign, the one 


sage that links all the osterisibly 
non-racial issues like welfarê, big 
government, the death penally, and 
family values logether.: '- 

. While’ related debgtes' go' on Ih 
countries that havë smaller or tio 
have. been: singularly unsuccessful. A few. truck- 
loads of them 'were once removed froti'a Long 


Island golf course and: driven to Maine. :They | The ignoble strategy ‘of tic Demi 


‘rats uhder Clinton, critics ; 
.home, .Clarkstown has now found d' zolutlon — ' 
. but {tralsea more questions than “it answers. The 
birds are shippeql to a processing Plant, ground ' 
“dp and sent back in frozen packages -~ to be dja-' 
tributed to the'pûor. As a: coramention our'tiniés 
.ithila. offers several layers for deconstruction, and’ 
` 1t goeg'a good deal deeper thian thê nies Whicki it’ 


seeka to avoid: 


sage,’ in a slightly’ inûre cioderate 
` form, while (rying to’ hang bfl t0: 
black votes, Ss 

' With the faltering of affirmative’ 
actidr' and ‘thé partial retreat f'om 
multî-cilturhlism; '' thie : ‘Suspicion 
arisêã that there ’ls'in ‘the US 1ê’ 


the then Forelğn Secretary, Douglas Hurd, wel- .‏ ا 


“Î Clarkstown. Previous efforts to ‘budge’ residerit ' 
Î populatlons of Canada geese In-North America 


| were back.on the fairway before the-trucks' got 


a 


GUARDIAN WER,’ 
ne 30 14 WEEKLY 
Juna 30 Bê 


Arm twisting at 


‘This will, one hopes, be a way qj 


HE APPOINTMENT of the United Nations 

gecretary-general has alwaya been a secretive 
and undemocratic affair. The justifcatlon for al- 
lowing the “permanent five" to exercise a veto was 
that, otherwise, no consensus would be reached 
between the rival blocs. In the post-cold war age, 
richer this should be high on the list of needed reforma. 
Yet even under the existing rules Washington's an- 
nouncement that it will veto Boutroa Boutros-Ghali 
if he stands for re-election is arrogant and im- 
proper. It pre-empts a process of informal discus- 
slon and canvassing of names which in the past 
has taken several months. 

Washington, United States officials say, has 
been “calling around to foreign leaders” in recent 
weeks to try to enllat them in its blocking cam- 
palgn. Now Bill Clinton has chosen to twist the 
arms of his allles in the most public way — no 
wonder that France is furious and Britain la 
pained. Mir Boutros-Ghali had a perfect right to an- 
nounce his intention of standing again, though he 
probably only did so to get his word in before the 
White House, There ia a general assumptlon that 
the Incumbent will run again and every previous 
secretary-general has indicated his intentions in 
advance. (His not hera: the male domination of 
this job is another subject for reform.) For the 
world's only superpower to assert its right to dic- 
tate so openly is imprudent too: these matters are 
usually dealt with more discreetly, It is the biggest 
gesture of contempt for the secretary-general's 
position since Nikita Khrushchev demanded in 
1961 that the post be replaced by a “troika”, 

Mr Boutros-Ghalli has not been a brilliant 
secretary-general and several better canlidates 
have aiready been mentioned (although they have 
been prudently ruling themselves out from a con- 
test that has been soured before it begins). But the 
criticisms levelled against him by the US address 
e ong targets. Efforts have جت‎ a to 
nol xet ricl of the fear that, whats | tac bureaucracy and over-spending: the lat- 
pulls antl prabubilily, we culls | ter charge coraes oddly from a country that has 
lose. The enormous negative raf owed vast suma. The alleged “failure” of the UN in 
of Ihe Government is not mld! | Somalla and Bosnia has more to do with the 
hy a corresponding posilive eê, | actions and omissions of the principal mermber- 
ax for lhe Opposition. The ft states than with the secretary-general. In Somaila 
space between nuinnus and plus Or it was the US that inslated, for a time, in ruuning 
tains the: paris whiclı at present no the show disastrously under a UN flag. In Bosnia 
of lhe palilical brewers’ beers rea; UN peacekeepers were star ved of funds and 


Suntcone must look at the prob 


They ımay even have somethiy| 


Parties which confidently kk 


resignetl io Ueftal are اسسا‎ 
surprised by the unexpecel 
sirength of their support (France. ' 

Today the semidetached buti 
loyal intellectuals of the left ar 
more keenly aware than offi 
parly spukesmıen that "people a 
politicians lave parlerl 0: 
Our “tense, mistrusilful, anxietf 
hauntecl society" (David Marquanê 
finds no adequate political expr 
sion. That is why so nıany of us Cir 


‘The ‘the vi manpower to carry out an unrealistic mandate im- 
THEY hy be tt E _ posed on them by the Security Council, There la 
Socials: a strong suapiclon r Boutros- 
Ono urea oar hg , | spoke better English, and if the Republican chal- 
Twonlloth Conlury, by Donsld | eger Bob Dole did not get easy laughs out of mis- 
Sussoonn 0B Tos £35). pronouncing his name, then Mr Clinton might 
Erle Flobsbitwm's own bookê have kept quiet and let the selectlon proceed 
Inckıla Aqo Ol Exlremes: he  , | rough the usual channels. I: 
Shot Ti Sloth Contry: 191491 | ‘The secretary-general has suffered most of all 
ایی اا ا‎ — and the UN even more so — by the: general 
۴ار ا‎ downgrading of its reputation and role since the 
GIN riggs .beginning of this decade. Western opinlon has 


swung from extravagant hope to dismissive con-' 


of Ihe demoralisecl soldlers Tel tempt —~ both. equally unjustified. Four years ago 


armel forces may ııot wish 
power — how cuuld they. 
their own show lıas been 


! | comed Mr: Boutros-Ghall’a appointment in the 
jp, | Guardlan with warm words. Britain would sup- 


| | Port him in ‘“using. the Charter as the interna- 
ble, and tlhe long Chechen Il «onal community's principal’ tool of preventive 
was absurdly to İts discredit. f | diplomacy”. Who mentions the Charter now, far 


knows, and publicly said, O leas discuases the important proposals put for- 
Chechen affnir should ا‎ „ | ward by Mr Boutroa-Ghall (and many others) to 
been tackled as it was. poli give the Charter more teeth or just to implement 
have procceded by eve what it already sets out? One such reform would: 
using force only when NEL | tackle the'veto, including its use in this case, That 
and dolng so only by prot | | is not going to change now, but the General 
Caucasus, not difflcultie %0 1; | Asaembly — which still has the right to reject 

Where he stands 0% candidate —~ should insist on being properly con- 
sulted and on making the final choice. . : 


| Lies, statistics. 


TEE BIG dammera have suffered a rare setback 
ı 8 in Malaysia, where the massive Bakun project 
~— vehemently backed !by the pfime.. minister, 
Mabathir Mohamad — has been plocked in ithe. 
high court. The governtient had sought tû bypass ' 
tal regulations by trans ihe pro” 

L,.| lt. from federal Jurisdiction ‘to the: state: of 
: | Sarawak, where the chief: mitister' is another ar- 


fensive ramparts of the slogan: 
are not what tlhe Tories say we arg" 


avoiding a fifth election defeat, brit 5 : 
is no way lo prepare A Labour 1 

ernment wlıich must either 1 the U n ited Nations 
country or clo things which its lea} : 
ers (are nol admit in public bef 
the eleclon. Sumeone has ta tak 
about the publicly unspeakahl, 
utherwise we shall really talk oy. 
selves inlo {he belief, that sisi 
musl abdicate before the markel, o 
thal a country 1 
than in 1970 cannot afford what ito 
fered lo its pensioners 25 years ago. 


lems we (ace without i 
Ihinking of lonmorrows polls. lh 
short, in political situations wild 
dare not speak their name, theresa 
role for non-electcd and dlsavoe 
able, if (roublesome, Labour inte 
lecluals who can and must. 


to contribute to politics as unde 
stood by the operators. For anothtr 
gap, perhaps measured by the ır) 
certainties of opinion polls, iol 
separates politicians and those fr 
whom they clainı to speak. 


forward tu victory in the next gtr 
eral election fail 1o make it (Spin, 
the Czech Republic, Israel). Parte | 


tor Clare: 


fight against inflation as the primary 
task of government, has tiecl their 
hande even more tightly. 

It is therefore undeniable hat thu’ 
left must fall back on pragmatic poli- 
cies. İt has no ubvious aucl specific 
agencla. Bul the problen of finclingg 
new solutions is obfuscalel by (wo 
decades ancl four elections that have 
kuocked the intellectual stuffing 
and the political confidence out of 
most of the lefl. Wor the irsl ne in 
memory a Labour election Cir 
poign Îs run nol on (he principle of 
offering the British people an allet- 
nalive to lhe Governinenl — i (linas- 
trous and vislbly bankrupt regiuit’, 
as if happens — bif behind {he she 


ever-handecdly kecpinug the slow ur 
the road {tlıere was in fact alımosl 
no evidence of Romauıian irreden- 
tisn). He could reinforce his al- 
leged . neutrality by standing in 
polilics, already in Decenıber 1993, 
as an ecological candidate. Lebed 
continually impresses Weslern visi- 
tors, because he is tough, and he 
knows how to play upon Weslern- 
ers' fears that some tinpot seces- 
sionist movement will upset our 
cosy post-cold-war arrangements. 
Outside Catherine the Great's 
fortress in Moldova, he said that at 
least Suvorovy, his predecessor in 
these Marches of the Russian Em- 
pire, had had a Catherine behind 
him, and at least Zhukov, the archi- 
tect of victory in 1945, had had a 
Stalin, But what did he, .Lebed, 
have? , Towards Gorbachev and 
Yeltsin he could only direct con- 
tuo IEDs e ee 
feeble,. whereas keeping Russia to- 
gether required strength. He has 
that ih abundance. And now we 
shall probably see himi making the 
running in poljtlca, e 
‘The ‘sources of his strength are 
obvious enough: the “efficlent part" 


grating in search of jobs) would help. 

Still, under present circum- 
stances the policies which worked 
go well,in ,the. golden mldtentury 
decades of cohabitation between 
regulated capitalism and social 
democracy broke down and cannot 
be restored. In a lucid chapter on 
“neo-revislonism", Sassoon SHOWS 
how this has pushed all left parties 
from Finland in the north to 
D'Alema's Italian ex-comımunists in 
the south in the same (lireclon as 
Tony Blair, with more or lesa reluc- 
tance. What is worse, le holds, 
probably correctly, that the Euro- 
pean Union's essentially neoliberal 
Maastricht principle, which sees (he 


12 COMMENT 


If the truth be told 


East, lesa ruthlessly individualist 
than in the US. Whether or not “the 
idea of aocialism will weather the 
great chaos at the end of this millen- 
nium" we cannot yet know. But it 
seems clear that “the fate and proba- 
bly the future of West European 
socialism cannot be separated from 
that of European capitalisn!", 

What separates Lahour’s intellec- 
tuala from its political operators, 
who would probably agree in private 
with Sassoon's book, if they found 
tine to read if, is the sheer amount 
of selfcensorship and non-truth- 
telling which is imposed on any 
party believed capable of winning a 
general election. But refusing to say 
the electorally inconvenient, which 
is just a step away from refusing to 
think the electorally inconvenient, 
cannot be an adequate guide for tak- 
ing charge of the destinies of a 
country. 

If only in the interests of the 
party, Labour's intellectuals cannot 
60 gag . As Wil Hutton 
says, plaintively, someone has to 
“make the case for redistributive 
taxation to achieve public purpose 
and relieve the growth of poverty”, 
as the Lib Dems do, and, with luck, 
if there is a coalition government 
after the next election, “at least one 
part will have won a mandate for 
higher taxation and a mare activist 

ach to economic management’. 
meone has to say that “the un- 
leashing of market forces as a solu- 
tion to mass unemployment" is 
today "a monument to human folly” 
(Sassoon, page 456). Maximum 
growth, as David Marquand re- 
minds us, is not maximum wellbe- 
ing. When the Emperor ls naked, 
someone has to say §0. The prob- 
lem facing labour is twofold, First, it 
faces a genuine difficulty, insofar a8 
the globalisation of the world eco- 
nomy has undgrmined the power of 
national governments, and espe- 
clally of social democratic govern- 
ments, to ensure their citizens’ 
welfare. No doubt the current eco- 
nomic orthodoxy underestimates 
the potential of nation states, eco- 
nomic blocs and global institutions 
armed with current technology, 
jointly or singly to establislı some 
control over the transnational eco- 
nomy. No doubt policies lese com- 
miltecl to the global free market 
{except, of course, for poor people mi- 


Eric Hobsbawm speaks 
the unspeakable to a 
Labour party leadership 
that has lost the love of its 
leftwing Intellectuals 


: WIDE gap uow separates 
the. politicians of the British 
Labour party from the intel- 
lectuals. of the left, whose general 
reaction to Tony Blalr's campaign is 
to stuff their ears and grit their 
teeth as they hope for a Labour 
victory. 

The party, in turn, is alightly dis- 
quieted by thelr absence from the 
battlefield, if only because people 
with, or studying for, non-MBA de- 
grees, who might be expected to be 
Labour voters, today form a sub- 
stantial slice of the electorate, Still, 
it is targeting anıother electorate, the 
disappointed middle-class Tories. 

The gap is not due to any basic 
disagreement about the party's po- 
tical stance. Except for a few palae- 
olithic sectarian survivals, everyone 
agrees that the future of the Euro- 
pean left lies in centre-left govern- 
ments finding a viable mix of private 
and public interests. If anything, left 
intellectuals are keener on an al- 
fiance, perhaps a coalition, with the 
Liberal Democrats which would 
demonstrate the permanent minor“ 
ity status of the Tories, for it was a 
minority even in the Thatcher era. 

A remarkable new work of com- 
parative historical analysis, which 
will soon establish itself as a classic, 
Donald Sassoon's lucid and erudite 
One Hundred Years Of Socialism, 
demonstrates that this bas always 
been the basis of the success of the 
effective parties of the left, whether 
social democratic or (in a few cages 
auch as France and Italy) commu- 
nist, In practice they have served to 
regulate and socialise the wealth- 
creating and directionless economic 

dynamism of capitalism, not to re- 
place it. 

Capitalism, in turn, can exist only 
“f it is structured, organised, 
shaped, justified, legitimised, arnıd 
hence restrained by the interplay of 
different ideologies”. In coexistence 
with West European socialism (and 
some other anti-Hayekian ideolo- 
gies) it became civilised for a while: 
leas hierarchical than in the Far 


ص ج ب ل ا ا و ےو ج ےک ت ا ج ا ا ی 


At the court of the Russian kingmaker 


Generai Lebed acquired such 
things. You had to learn elements of 
Leninism, ie, techniques of power, 
and to know when people should be 
brow-beaten, and when they should 
be bought, and when they should be 
divided. Lebed's career as a political 
general, in these respects, wae illus- 
trative: over Vilnius, he clubbed 


down the nationalists, and publicly 


said that Gorbachev was refusing to 
admit in public that it was he who 
had really given the orders, Then, in 
1992, Lebed's 14 Army took up sta- 
tion in Tiraspol,, where another na- 
tionality row developed — this time, 
over the independence _ of 
“Moldova”, most of which is a for 
mer provinice of Romania. Alleginig.a 
danger of Romanian irredentism, 
Lebed upheld the rights ûf the Russ- 
. ian, and. Ukrainian, population of the 
area: In éffect, Lebed enforced par- 
tition, at a cost of some 800 lives, 
But hé ls nobody’s fool . : 
Dominating Moldova as he did, 
he managed to, persüade Western 


has been remarkable to see Boris 80 
steady on his pins, but would any- 
one take much of a bet on his physi 
cal survival? Io these stakes, Lebed 
1s a formidable fellow — young, a 
body-builder, a non-drinker. He also 
has experience of Russla where It 
counts — over nationality policy. 
Inthe old Soviet army, the men at 
the top were tired, and sometimes 
bone-headed. Lebed is another mat- 
ter. In the first plaçe, hê knows a 
great deal about Russian politics: he 
was used, in the later years of Gor- 
bachev, to put down revolts by the 
don-Russian peoples, His unit was 
repeatedly in action: in April 1989 in 
Tbilisi (where; by some accounts, 
soldiers on a high attacked demon- 
strating' civilians with sharpened 
spades), and again in January 1991 
n. Vilnius, In the history’ of thé So- 
viet Union, nationality policy was all- 
Important ~— it was in thiê that Ştalin 
madé his reputation, evên before 
1917 —— and it was çommunigm’s 
duty to ride he nationalist tiger’. Thiat 


| meant much cunning and eating.’ foreign’ offices that tie was jûst 


Norman Stone 


ITH the rise of General Lebed, 
the Russlan Revolution has 
revealed its true colours: it has not 
been a 1789 at all, with barricades 
bestrldden and New Dawns pro- 
claimed. Rather, it is an 1848, an al- 
together different business, in 
which the old order was speedily re- 
vived, In a far more intelligent and 
flexible way. 1t was, by 1849, the fib- 
erals who looked foolish, and not 
the reactionaries. : ا‎ 
‘After the first raund of the Russ- 
lan electiûn, we can see that the 
West's one-time hero, Gregor 
Yavlinsky, is going nowhere: Time 
was when he, scanning a Moscow 
full of United Colors and the, like, 
could smugly say that, capitaliam 
and democracy had swept all before 
them. Not row. For the 1849 of Rus’ 
sla is shown in the rise of fils çoun- 
terpart, Alexahder Lebed. 
‘This election cari only really be, a 
battle for the Yéltsln' successlon: ‘it 


Test Ban 
Treaty in 
Trouble 


EDITORIAL 


THE bleak possibilty arises 

that negotiations on a test 
ban treaty may fall into deepen- 
ing deadlock or — an even more 
bitter prospect — produce a 
treaty that wlll languish and not 
be put into effect, More is at 
stake than the disappointment of 
diplomats at the prospective 
withering of an internalonal pro- 
ject that has bcen pursued for 
40 yenrs. A comprehensive test 
ban treaty would outlıw tests in 
the one place, underground, 
where they now are atill nllowcd, 
Such a treaty would contribute 
to preventing nations without 
bambs from acquiring one and 
nations with bombs from build- 
ing more, Default would lenye 
the world a meaauranbly morc 
dangerous plncc. 

The principal difficulty now 
bearing in on the negotlators nt 
Gencva arises from the renl but 
undeclared bomb programs of 
Indin, Pakiatan and [srucl. A tesl 
ban tremy that clid nol sooner ur 
later bind these threc “threshald" 
states would not be serious. But 
all of them face whnt they regard 
ns gruve security threats, and 
they are reluctant to be contained. 

Actually, the Israclis could yet 
go along. Tests appear nat to be 
central to thelr nuclear progrum, 
and the text may meet thelr re- 
quirements for a role in treaty 
implementation and for protec- 
ton from mischievous inquiry. 
Indla is the difficult one, It con- 
tinues to set as a condition that 
the five declared nuclear statca 
(the United States, Rusala, 
China, France, Britain) first ac- 
cept a timetable for their own 
disarmament. Pakistan is un- 
likely to ratify If india does not. 

Handling the Threshold Three 
was always going to be hard. The 
best way to proceed was always 
firat to get the treaty ratifled and 
brought into force and then to 
win over the Three — by uaing 
the (reaty to help calm global 
nuclear fever and by providing 
alternaives to nuclear arma- 
ment, including political agree- 
ments with threat covıutrles. 
Unfortunately, the other four de- 
clared riuclear powera have been 

pressiung Washington to bring in 
the Three before the trenty en- 
tera into force. ‘This puts pres- 
aufe on India, pressure it seenis 
gulte able to withstand. 

President Clinton haa insisted 
that a test ban is imıportant, And 
so it is. This ls hia moment to 
remind the four other powers of 
thelr immense common interest 
in establishing this check on 
nuclear spread. A treaty without 
early participator by India, 
Paklatan and Isrnel would be 
flawed, but ita very coming into 
effect would bc a force drawing 
themin. . < 
„. India haã picked up the sup- 
port of Iran, but its friends need 
to convey to. it that ita beat 
chance öf hıving its nuclear pre, 
açriptions ' heard outside the 
anks rogues lies in Jölni- 
ing thie treaty. . 


ranks of the 


He said the “three strikes” law 
has dramatically reduced crime 
over the last two years, and resulted 
in a “massive exodus" of parolees 
from California because of their fear 
of the law's tough third strike sen- 
tences. In addition, California's 
crime rate has declined by 13.4 per 
cent, far above the drop in the na- 
tional crime rate. 

For that reason, he said, he will 
push legislation reinstating the 
ınandatory aspect of the law. 

Legal experts here said a state 
constitutional amendment would be 
neederl to legislatively nullify the 
Supreme Court's ruling because six 
of the justices also hell that the 
three-slrikes measure, by Lying 
julges's hands, violates the consti- 
tutional separation of legislative and 
judicial powers, ‘The law was 
adopted in 1994 hy more than lwo- 
thirds of the Assenıbly, then con- 
irolled by Democrats — a large 
enough majority to put a constitu- 
tional amendment on ile ballot. 
Republicans now control (he Assenı- 
bly and coukl likely muster even 
more voles, 

Critics nf tle law say it has hope- 
lessly cloggecl the state's criıninal 
courls because many delfeuclents 
facecl witlı the prospect of a life sen- 
tence ire now (lemandling jury” trials 
instead of plea bargaining, 


strike defendants sentenced to the 
mandatory 25 years to life are not el- 
igible for parole consideration until 
they have served 80 per cent of 
their minimum sentence, or 20 


years. 

The law does, however, give pro- 
secutors the power ask that a judge 
disregard a previous strike “in the 
furtherance of justice” and impose a 
lesser sentence, But it does not say 
whether Judges can take such ac- 
tion on thelr owr, an omisslon that 
has brought several conflicting rul- 
ings by state appellate courts and 
resulted in last week's decision, 

The ruling was based on the case 
of a San Diego man, Jesus Romero, 
32, whose previous “sirikes" were 
for a residential burglary and a sec- 
ondl attempted residential burglary. 
After he pleaded guilty in 1994 to 
possessing .13 grams of cocaine, a 
Superior Court judge ruled that 25 
years to life would be cruel ancl un- 
usual punishment and sentenced 
Romero to only six years. A Court of 
Appeals overruled the sentence, 
aml Romero's lawyers appealed to 
the Supreme Court. 

Jones, a former Republican as- 
semblyman, called the court devi 
sion 4 "clear affronl” to the 72 per 
cent of volers who appruved {he 
14994 non-bincling referenclun supe 
porting the llıree-strikes law, 


down on crime by locking up for 
long terms habitual criminals who 
are responsible for most serious 
offenses, More states have habitual 
offender laws with enhanced sen- 
tences for second or third felony 
convictions. 

The state Supreme Court dect- 
sion followed a series of widely- 
publicized cases in which Superior 
Court judges in Los Angeles — and 
İn some cases, juries — rebelled 
over the prospect of a defendant 
receiving a llfe sentence for a non- 
violent felony like burglary or drug 
possession. Some judges have re- 
fused to comply with the law, and in 
some cases juries pleaded with 
judges to recluce third felony 
charges to misdemeanors or strike 
prior convictions in order to circıuın- 
vent the mandatory three-strikes 
sentence. 

California Secretary of State Bill 
Jones, author of the law, con- 
demned the court's ruling and said 
he will sponsor a bill to reinstate the 
mandatory 25-yearsto-life sentence 
on third felonies for those previ- 
ously convicted of two violent ûr se- 
rious felonies. 

The law on which the court rulecl 
last week defines certain violent or 
serious crimes ûs “strikes” and man- 
dates al least Lwice the usual prison 
term for 4A second strike. Third. 


Wıilllam Clalborne 
In Los Angeles 


HE Caltfornia Supreme 

Court ruled last week that 

judges who believe a manda- 
tory 25-years-to-life sentence under 
the state's “three-strikes-and-you're- 
out” law is too harsh may ignore the 
law and impose a lighter sentence. 

The landmark ruling by the 
states highest court effectively 
emasculal the tough "three- 
strikes” sentencing law that was en- 
acted by the legislature in 1994 to 
get habitual felons off the street. 
The seven justices said their deci- 
slon apples to past cases, thereby 
allowing thousands of prisoners to 
geek resentencing. 

The three-strikes law was over- 
whelmingly endorsed by California 
voters in November 1994 in a 
statewide referendum that was 
fueled by public anger over the kid- 
napping and murder of 12-year-old 
Polly Klaas by a paroled ex-convict. 
Klaas' killer, Richarcl Allen Davis, 
was convicted of murder last week 
and faces a possible death sentence. 

At least 24 states have sonıe ver- 
sion of the threestrikes law, which 
was based on a cuncept popularized 
In the 1992 presidential campaign 
and which later became a symbol of 
the national determination to crack 


tration should make an early deci 
sion abot what It wanted to do. 

, Thg secretary general tad lhrée 
sirikes Against lıim,, U.S, officials 
said: He had allenated Washington 
by tlıe way the United Nations han- 
dled the military operatiqns in So- 
malia and Bosnia; he had shown 
himself insufficiently deferential to’ 
U.S, policy wishes; and he resisted 
U.S. efforts to streamline the United 
Nations and cut costs, 


cupatjon with‘ refqrm, and ınost del 
egates appear to belleve that the 
U.S, decision was flagrantly a clo- 
mestiç political decision. 

„ According tq U.Ş. officials famil- 
iar with the , decision-making 
process, , U.S. Ambassador Made- 
leine Albright told White House na- 
tionalsecurity advişer Anthony Lake 
late last year she helleved Bouiros- 
Ghall intended to seek 4 second 
term and that the Clinton adminis- 


U.S. to Veto Boutros-Ghali's 
Bid for Second Term at UN 


have the veto power and we're pre- 
pared to exercise il." 

Dole's camprign press secretary, 
Nelson Wartielıl, issued a statement 
describing the decision to nix 
Boutros-Ghali as “the most stunning 
example yet of Bob Dole governing 
from the campaign rail . . . Dole's 
pledge to put the the United Slates" 
interests alead of the United Na- 
tions’ inlerests brings cheers fron 
audiences, and apparently Bill Clin- 
ton has heard the applause.” 

But aclministration officials said 
serious discussion of what to do 
about Boutros-Ghali began in 
December, months before Dole be- 
came the presumptive GOP nomi- 
nee. They described months of 
intense negotiations in which Wash- 
ington enlisted emissaries such as 
former Secretary of State Cyrus 
Varice to negotiate an orderly depar- 
ture by Boutros-Ghali, who is 73 and 
came into office pledging to serve 
only one term. 0. 

"Tye invested a lot of me and en- 
ergy Into trying to ensure that there 
would be a dignified and appropri 
ate withdrawal," Christopher said at 
a „luncheon meeting with Wash- 
ington Post editors and reporters. 
hal seems not to be likely now.” 

, Boutros-Ghali has the support of 
nıany African delegates, wlıo believe 
a secretary general from thelr conti- 
nent should have the same two full 
terms as most of his predecessors, 

, Russia, China and Frapce also, are 
supporting Boutros-Ghali, accord- 
ing to U.N. diplomats, The wide- 
spread view at the United Nations is 
that Boutros-Ghali, a tireless worker 
who speaks English, French and 
Arabic, is as good a sécretary. gen- 
eral as the world body is likely to 
get. . Hardly , any, U.N... members 
share Washington's intense preoc- 


Thomas W. Lippman 
and John M. Goshko 


N DECIDING to force out 

Boutros Boutros-Ghali as U.N. 

ry General, President Clin- 

ton has jettisonecl a political lability 

that hung over his re-election caım- 

Paign but riskecl picking a fight with 
the resl of the world. 

The president has moved lu ingu- 
late himself from charges by his 
Republican challenger, Bub Dole, 
that he jeopardized U.S. global in- 
lerests by giving too nucl1 responsi 
bility to a prickly foreign bureaucrat 

0 nıismanaged crises In Somalia 

nia, 

„ But Clinton has provoked criti 
cism from U.N. delegates of many 
nations for a unilateral announce- 
ment that the United States — which 
owes the United Nations more than 
$1 billion in overdue bills and other 
assessments —~ would veto Boutros: 
Ghali's request for a second tern. . 

Senior U,S. officials said last 
week that the Clinton administra 
tion has no replacement candidate 
in mind, and had believed it would 
not be necessary to come up with 
One now because they expected 

hali to accépt a face-saving, 
One-year extension of his term. , , 

. With the Egyptian diplomats last- 
Timute refusal to do that, the United 

Blea is in the position of telling 


ç | Seryone else it will not accept 


Boutros Ghali, while offering no 
ic alternative of its own. . 
Şenior U.S. officials made no se- 
Fel ,of their displeasure with 
e Ghali's decision to defy 
Ashington and seek a new five- 
Year term starting in January. “T 
nk his, posture on it ig unngces- 


i confrontational," Secretary ûf 


Warren Christopher said. "We 
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7 
HE prospect of a higher! 
expected UK Dudger at 

may rule out pre-election tax 

cuts, With no underlying Imı- 
provement in the public flnaneeg 
over {he pist yenr, analyst be- 
leve the Chancellor will have to 
revise his budget prediction ofa 

.£22.5 billion deficit in 199897 

to about £30 billion, 


HE UK Office uf Fair’ : 
is lo investigate the lanet | 
bhelween British Airways and i 
Amcericim Airlines even though ' 
the link cloes not invalve any ! 
exchange of nsscts of equity, | 


OPES that Japan is setto 

emerge from a prolonged 
recession have been fuelled by 
figures showing the fastest quar | 
terly rate of expansion for 23 
years, Japanese output jumped 1 
by 3 per cent hetween January 
And March, an annualised | 
growth rate of 12.7 per cent. 1 
L LOYD'S of London has made 1 

a £3.1 billion offer to Name ا‎ 
hit by the market's £8 billlon 
losses in an attempt to stop crip’ 
pling ligation. About 3,000 lar 
vestors still face bills of betwee 


£75,000 and £100,000 more 
than their funds in the market. 


NEW crisis threatens Eure 

tunncel's hopes of refinance 
ing ita $ 13.86 million debt. 
Chairman Sir Alistair Morton 
determined to oppose 

a bankers” 

up to half the company?!‏ ا 
horrowing into new shares.‏ 


RENCI culture minister ;, 

Phillippe Doustc-Blazy has 
lnunched a campaign to reduce 
VAT on recorded muslc, He 
argues It in jıuat an creative 88 
books und wants it included ont 
European Unlon list of products 
and ger vicea which may carry 
reduced VAT. 


RO BAKER, ihe formef ’ ` | 
hend of linancinl Produ ; 
Group al the collapsed 0k 
bak, stunned a Commons " '. 
Select Committe hearing DY , 
cııningf Barings’ former manê , 
ment of a cover-up and poss , 
conapiracy with rogue Slngapot ل‎ 
trader Nick Leeson. .' ' ! 
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14 FINANCE 


The return of the feudal barons ) 


vestment in America's public inira- 
structure has halved in the past 20 
years. In the Middle Ages, people 
lived in constant fenr of crime, 
youth gangs and ımuggings. 

You don't have to buy the full 


Thurow thesis {o recoguise thal 


there might be something in it. The 
case remains compelling [or using 
the tax system to reduce income in- 
equality, for the public realm to he 
built up, for conirols ont the global 
capilal markets, 

So why is this not being shouted 
from the rooftops? A good slarling 
point is to ask who exactly supports 
the current configuration of policy. 
Who thinks there is nothing wrong 
with income inecqualily being 
greater than at any time since 
records began? Who is arguiny: that 
attempts by the stale to smoot oul 
inequalily must by dlefinilion be: 
bad, thal the private seclor is to he 
preferrecl to the public sector, thal 
low taxation is vital (o Increase the 
incentives of wealth creators? 

The answer is, of course, the new 
clnss of feudal barons — the rich 
and powerful who lve in {heir 
wallecl fortresses, protevlel by re 
tainerg, who avoid pnying taxes 
whenever they cau, und cleninuel 
that (he government keep lhe peas 
ants in check will an inervnsingly 
draconian criminal jusllce systi:m. 

These people find il hard 10 
untlerstand {he popularly vf [at 
Buchanan. They slkhoukl flick 
through a history book and findl ils 
causes — before İt's too lale. 


“The Dynamic Soclety, Routlecige., 
£60 {£16.99 paperback) 


economy without the racism? If 
go, progress is being made, But 
if the alm was to tackle the over- 
all levels of inequality, to rcduce 
poverty for blacks (and some 
whites), the post-apartheid gov- 
ernment has achieved nothing. 
On aıy measure, South Africa 
has a crippling level of unem- 
ployment, . 

But the government is afrald a 
more expansionary economic 
policy, or large-scale public sec- 
tor employment programmes, 

. will de-rall. its attempts to win 
credibility on the world’s finan- 
cial markets. So the higheat real 
interest rates:in thie world are .. 
maintained, while a tough plan 
to bring South Africa’s budget 


`. Î deflcitdown to 4 per centof. . .. < 


. GDP is pushed through, Tough 
choices, indeed. But tough for . 


whom? 


CENTURY, 


Ey 


tems that worked with the grain of 
the economic framework. 

Inequality worked fine alongside 
slavery, but once you added demo- 
cracy to the equation things became 
combustible. Democracy and in- 
equality simply don't mix. 

For the best part of two centuries 
this was recognised, by those on the 
right as well as the left. Indeed, some 
of the more progressive social mea- 
gures were Introduced by liberal pa- 
tricians such as Roosevelt, Disraeli 
arid Bismarck, who could see the 
argument for giving everybody a 
stake in the capitalist system. 

As Thurow puts it, the role of gov- 
ernment in tie modern West has 
been primarily to reduce inequality. 


OW HE sees a different pos- 


1 
Show Homey 


Nom that the West may 


be on the brink of plunging 
into a new Dark Age. There ate 
many parallels — the collapse of the 
public realm and the retreat into pri- 
vacy. More is spent on private than 
public policing in America, which is 
hardly surprising given that 28 mil- 
fion people there now live in wallecl, 
gated and guarcled comnunities. 

During the fall of the Roman Enı- 
pire, decline fed upon itself, because 
once the economy stoppecl growing 
there was no longer the money to 
maintain the . infrastructure. The 
rich didn't want to pay taxes, st 
„social investment fell. 

Eventually living standarcls fell, 
work became harder and lesa pro- 
ductive and there was more over- 
crowding. Where the sophisticated 
‘Roman systems of.roads, water anl 
sewage were allowed to clecay, so in- 


Too few gain from the ending of apartheid. 


African labour market says the 
white minority scoops up 61 per 
cent of the natlonal income — 
down from 72 per cent in 1960. 
But the racial divide ia no longer 
„the biggest factor behind in- 
equality in South Africa. The ILO 
estimates that in 1980 that di 
vide accounted for,65 per cent of 
all earnings inequality. Today it 
has dropped to 42 per cent... . 
| Some blacks — such as Mr . 
Moleketti and Mr Makgoe ~~ 
have jumped the fence into 


South Africa's wellheeled urban. 


centres, while the.majority are 
left in poverty. . ,.:  -.. 
, The labour-market trends : 
strike at the heart of the post... . 
apartheid revolution, Was.the 
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It was no contest. Aboriginal Aus- 
tralia was not backward or poverty 
stricken. It was a society built on 
order and consensus, in which a 
comfortable lifestyle was made pos- 
sible with a combination of tradi- 
tional technology and population 
control to husband resources, But 
as soon as this closed society's isola- 
tion ended its collapse was inevitable. 

Human nature is unchanging, so 
any attempt to eliminate materialist 
man's primal urges could only be 
achieved through a global dictator 
ship whicl in the end would push 
man away from growth through 
technology to growth through the 
only otiıer available option — war, 

One of the problems with this ar- 
gument, as the book acknowledges, 
iş that progresş is neither seamless 
nor trouble-free. Ultimately, the col- 
lapse of the Roman, Empire paved 
‘the way for the cultural, political and 
technological. changes necessary 
.for the emergence of the modern in- 
dustrlalised West. But the key word 
is “ultimately”. It took 1,000 years 
and the Dark Ages to doit. 

This recognition — that society 
could step over the brink into an 
abyss of chaos — has started to 
alarm economists and political 

thinkers. The concern is being ex- 
pressed most forcibly in America, 
where the signs of dislocation, dys- 
function and possible, collapse are 
much more obvious. , . . 

Lester Thurow, İn his millennium 
offering, The Future Of Capitalism, 
makes the point that many success- 
ful societies existed with .inequality 
.— Ancient Rome, the Incas, çlasai- 
‘cal China ~~ but all had palitical sys- 


guarded by the white minority, 
As civil servants, they are welî 
paid. Next month thelr pay pack- 
eta wlll swell again, despite the 
government's flscal austerity, 
When apartheid was swept . 
away it was one of the most un- 
‘equal countrles in the world. The 
gap between rich and poor is, . 
however, the same today as,it. 
was n 1980. 8 : 
+ But the racial dimension to 


the rich/ poor divide has altered.. 


| „Î goal simply to create a market 


paces ja still. , 


While inter-racial inequality has 
diminişhed sharply, intra-raclal 
inequality, particularly within . . 
the black populatlon, has 
soared. ۴ 
huge Ae Tnterqational Lah 
2 Our... 
Offies LO) report on the South 


| The 


Larry Elliot warns that 
rising economic inequality 
may plunge the West into 
a new Dark Age, 


UBLISHERS simply adore 

the millennium, Barely a 

week goes by without the a- 
pearance on the shelves of a new 
tome chock-full of Nostradamus- 
style insights into what life will be 
like in ıe 21st century. 

We would probably be ready for a 
vision, whatever tlıe date, After the 
dry monetarist preaching of the 
eighties, the nineties are awaslt with 
uncertainty and anxiety. Truly, tls 
is the Age of Insecurity, and thal 
jars with everything we have been 
led to believe. 

The modern West has been built 
on the idea of progress. For the past 
two centuries, each generation has 
taken it for granted that technology 
will become more sophisticated and 
that living standerds will rise. 

As far as the leaders of the West 
are concerned, this still holds true. 
When the Group of Seven (G7) na- 
tions ends its sunmit in Lyon this 
weekend, its communiqué will 
stress that the future looks bright 
provided everybody co-operates to 
fight inflation, curb fiscal deficits, 
combat terrorism, support the nuk 
lilateral trading system, ease devel 

oping countries' debt and stamp out 
organised crime, corruption and 
drug-trafficking. 

The problem for G7 is the grow- 
ing (liaparity between what it says is 
going on in the world economy and 
conditions on the ground. At the 
top, life is sweet. Cormmunism's col- 
lapse has meant rich piçkings for an 
élite few, but at the expense of an 
explosion İn inecuality, 1 

, Some econqmists see this as an 
inevitable phase of capitalism. A 
book by Graeme Snooks*, profes- 
sor of economic history at the Aus- 
trallan Natlonal University in 
Canberra, argues that the world is 
shaped by wilat he calls, dynamic 
materialism, 

Snooks sees history as the sur- 
vival of the fittest in which 
“mankind struggles against otlıer 
species and its own kind for scarce. 
„natural resources İn order to sur- 
vive and prosper", 

As a case study, he points to Aus- 
tralla in the late 18th century, when 
the closed Aboriginal culture came 
up agalnst a model of Western (le- 
velopment (Britain) battle-scarred 
from constant struggle with other 
European nation states. 


Richard Thomas 


WO young men debate the 
challenges of government in . 
the 1990s. “Things are not as. 
easy ance you are, actually, in 
power," asaya one. The second, . 
agrees: “It is a question of what 
ia achievable, what your priorl- . 
tles arê, where sacrifices will fall. 
Tough choices have to be made,” . 
Harvard Business School 
students? In fact,,the apeakers. 
are Jabulani Moleketti and Pule, 
Makgoe, high-flyers in the South, 
African governments clvll . ı. 
service, ., . .. 4 
These are the winners in the ' . 
new South Africa, black high’. 
achlevers who lave mugscledjin , 
on the a previoualy. . ..: 
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U.S. Drops to 
Fourth in Aid. 


League Table 


Thomas W. Lippman 


HE United States, once the 

leader in ald to developing 
natiûnê, has dropped to fourth ‘ 
place'in the amount of money it 
spends on such aid and ig last 
among donor nations in the per- 
centage of economic output 
devoted to foreign aid, according 
to new figures. 

Japan, France and‘ Germany 
contributed more money to 
Third World development last 
year than did the United Staten. 
It fell to fourth place from sec- 
ond, behind Japan, in 1994. 

Furthermore, the United 
Statos was laat among the 21 
countries in the Development 
Assistance Committee of the 
Organization of Economie 
Cooperation and Development 
1n the share of national output 
devoted to Third World aaals- 
tance, the OECD reports. 

Among the countrles thıat con- 
tributed more of their gross na- 
tlonal product were Portugal, 
Ireland and New Zealand, negli- 
gible economic powers by coın- 
parison with thc United States, 
which lıas by far the world’s 
biggest economy. 

Tle OECD figures were anı- 
nounced at a news confcrenCe 
last week by the Clinton admin- 
iatration'a foreign aid director, 
J, Brian Atwood, and spokes- 
men for non governmental 
groups that support foreign ald. 
They used the figures to argue 
that US aid has fallen too far and 
that Washington 1a abdicating its 
global responsibilities. 

“Our forelgn assistance pro- 
gram accounts for less than 

1 percent of our national federal 
government, Budget, about $34 
per taxpaying family,” Mr. 
Atwood said. “That's not gener- 
ous. We should feel ashamed. 
We are falling to fulfil our re- 
sponsibllities as a world power, 
More importantly, we are falling 
our own national interests and 
we're falling our own natlonal 
values.” 

The Agency for International 
Development, which Mr. Atwood 
heads, has been hit eapecially 
hard by budget cuts imposed by 
the Republican-controllecdl 
Congress, where many membera 
are hastile (o moat forms of 
foreign ald. 

Congress has cut funda for de- 


velopment and humanitarian as- : 


. Such funds are acheduled to de- 


sistance not including ollitary 
ald — from $8.4 billion in fiacal 
1995 to $7 billion this year.: 


crease a blt more next year, 
Using slightly different cate- 
gories, the OECD credited the 


ied States with $7.3 billion 


ini development aid in 1985, 


Japan gave $15.5 bllllon, France: 
$8.44 billion and Germany 07.5: 


billion, ٣ 
The US. firo waa one-tenth 


of 1 percent of grbss national 
` product, or the total valuë at re: ; 


tall prices of all the goods and ' ' 
services that are preduced' by a 


natlonal economy in a jjiven e 


Ta 
re was tle 
the contibutöre’ grûup! The. 


"higkiest was Dêhmark's, at just |. 


under 1 pércont of GNF: i 


0 Presldent Yeltsin 0 with Gen Korzhakov 


PHOTOGRAPH: VIKTOR KOROTAYEV 


agency to the KGB, is allied with 
Korzhakov and used to be his nomi- 
nal boss in the Kremlin security ap- 
paratus. Indeed, İt was Korzhakov 
who urged Yeltsin to appoint Bar- 
sukov to his current post. 

Barsukov had kept a low profile 
until this January, when he headed 
tlıe botched operation to free scores 
of hostages captured by Chechen 
fighters in southern Russia. 

The operation in the village of 
Pervomayskoye was a flasco. Offi- 
cials announced that all the 
hostages bad been killed by the 
Chechen gunmen, then pulverized 
the village with multiple rocket 
launchers and heavy artillery. As it 
turned out, most of the hostages 
were still alive; it was the Russian 
operation that killed many of them. 
Most humiliating for Barsukov, 
many of the Chechens escaped 
what the Russians called an airtight 
siege. 

Last week's firings are certain lo 
cheer many liberals and champions 
of democracy in Russia and abroad. 
But in Yeltsin's five years as presi 
dent, many of the people he has 
fired have not stayed fired, Dis- 
missed from high-profile posts in 
which they have slipped up, his 
aides tend to turn up in other gov- 
ernment jobs — perhaps less visible 
but still Influential. 


Goodbye for now. 
during the election campaign 
whose deft bureaucratic infighting 
and smooth manners have earned 
him the nickname “Black Prince", 
almost as frequently has been a tar- 
get of criticism by reformers, De- 
spite his widely perceived hostility 
to refornı, and especially privatiza- 
tion, he was often mentioned as a 
strong candidate to succeed Cherno- 
myrdin as prime minister. 


HE FORMER director of a 
huge steel mill who rose to 
be the last Soviet minister of 
melallurgy, Soskovets lıas extensive 
ties to the directors who still holcl 
sway at Russia's crunbling but 
sprawling military-industrial com- 
plex. He also has been the subject of 
serious charges of corruption, in- 
cluding conıplicity in the disappear- 
ance or niisappropriation of 
hundreds of millions of dollars ear- 
marked for the reconstruction of 
the breakaway region of Chechnya. 
As first deputy premier — in ef- 
fect, the No. 3 man in government 
after Yeltsin and Chernomyrdin — 
Soskovets has been an ardent advo- 
cate for continuing government sub- 
sidies to rust-belt industries and 
unprofitable plants that Yeltsin's 
market-minded reformers would 
rather break up and close down. 
Barsukov, head of the Federal 
Security Service, the successor 
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Bodyguard Who 


the Top 


ministration officials, convinced 
that Korzhakov bugged their offices 
and tapped their telephones, have 
taken to communicating with each 
other in whispered conversations or 
written messages. 

His intrigues are legion and leg- 
endary. In 1994, armed nen under 
Korzhakov's command raided the 
Moscow headquarters of the Most 
Group, an influential banking and 
media conglomerate. Most is 
closely tiled to Moscows popular 
mayor, Yuri Luzhkov, who was said 
to be harboring presldential ambi- 
tions at the time. Shortly after the 
raid, Luzhkov announced he would 
not be running for president. 

Sergei Filatov, Yeltsin's campaign 
manager, has accused Korzhakov of 
actively working to defeat Anatoly 
Sobchak, the liberal reformer who 
was mayor of St. Petersburg until he 
lost his reelection bid last month. 

Moreover, Korzhakov has fre- 
quently overstepped his official ge- 
curity respongibilities in ways that 
Moscow insiders found chilling. In 
1994, for example, a scandal 
erupted when it was disclosed that 
Korzhakov had written a letter to 
Prime Minister Viktor Cherno- 
myrdin with unsolicited advice on 
economic policy. In the letter, Kor- 
zhakov described as “absolutely irm- 
permissible" the government's 
pledge to the World Bank that Rus- 
sia would allow its domestic oil 
prices to conform to world prices. 

In another widely reported 
episode, Chernomyrdin's former 
chief of staff, Vladimir Kvasov, 
found out the hard way that Kor- 
zhakov did nut confine his activities 
to security, Soon after arriving in his 
post in 1994, Kvasov told Korzhakov 
to butt out of government business 
and stick to guarding the president. 

“Aîter that, my telephones were 
disconnected, including my govern- 
ment hot line,” said Kvasov. “Of 
course they had to connect them 
again, but my impudence was not 
forgotten." A short time later, 
Kvasov was fired. 

Soskovets, an ally of Korzhakov 


Aimed for 


Lee Hockstader in Moscow 


N A FLEETING conversation 
[e the campaign trail three 
e LL Gen. Alexander 
oris Yeltsin's security 
chief, drinking buddy and closest 
confidant, said he doubted a runoff 
would take place in Russia's presi- 
dential elections. 
Why not?’ this reporter asked 
him, Could Yeltsin win an outright 
majority in the first round? Or 


„ | would the runoff race be canceled? 


Korzhakov flashed his Delphic 
smile. “In Russian we have atı ex- 
pression,” he sald. ‘Only a blind 
man can see the future.” 

Korzhakov evidently could not. 
Snagged by a trap he set himself, 
the crafty Korzhakov, widely seen 
as the second-most powerful man in 
Russia, was fired last week along 
with the two other members of a 
troika that constituted the most in- 
fluential and entrenched antireform’ 
clique in the Russian government. 

The significance of the firings ex”, 
tends far beyond Moscow's beltway. 
The removal of Korzhakoyv, Federal 
Security Service Chief Mikhail Bar- 
sukov and First Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Oleg Soskovets could change 
the policies and personality of the 
government. Each of the men fired 
last week, in his own sphere of influ- 
ence, represented wiıat critics of the 
government have identified as 
major problems of the first five 
years of Russian democracy. 

Said a diplomat in Moscow: “It's 
sort of the good czar getting rid of 
the evil boyars. The timing is great. 
Its an unambiguous plus for 
Yeltsin.” 

More than any other individual in 
government, Korzhakov, a confi- 
dant to Yeltsin for a decade, has 
come to symbolize the increasingiy 

, secretive and Byzantine na- 
ture of the Kremlin. His unique ac- 
cess and total loyalty to Yeltsin, and 
control over wlıo got access to the 
Russian leader, made his position 
unrivaled. 

In recent years, high-ranking ad- 


even the pleasurable things become 
items to check off? What happens 
when we are getting through the 
days? What are we getting through 
and to? But our thoughts were inter- 
rupted by call-waiting. 

What times we are living in, time- 
deficlent times in an era of high pro- 
ductivity and low sensibility, 

A working woman on the tele- 
vision news the other ulght talked. 
longingly about wanting ime off to 
see her child play ball. Everyday in 
the paper there is a story ‘about 
downsizing, rightsizing. ‘There “i&. 
growing pressure and pride In effi- 
clency; Some ‘are running ‘scared, ' 
some are running to catch UP, and: 
others just running. -' 

‘Maybe. this speed trap i not 80 
clear in thıe taupe’ sameness of win- 
‘ter when-one day: stretches ' ehd-: 
lessly like another, But sometimes, . 
standing in a garden, a season can; 
seem as short as the Hfespan :of 4 
day ly. Sometime, 'you catch’ a 
glimpse of: something in: human: 
nature that longs 'to apend Hme; 
e To rellsit: a8 well 8 to pro) 


1 
: On a late i ioralig: there l8 
a wistful reminder in: this..natural : 


datebook,:‘ How quickly inan "1 g0, 


r ue lilacs, . 


Missing the Blooms as Time Goes By 


At lunch last week, a woman not 
given to ‘maudlin cost accounting 
had flgured out on her actuarial 
table that she has probably 30 more 
chances to see the pink ladyslippers 
in the woods. Thirty is a lot said the 
woman who is approaching 50 her- 
self. But itis also, suddenly, finite. 

The other day, an economist who 
jet lage between cities and seasons, 
stopped to talk about the lupine he’ 
was‘ leaving behind on ‘his way to! 
Singapore. Why couldn't the geneti-: 
cists manipulate the bloom dates for: 
our convenience the ا‎ polltclans 
move presidents" birthdays. around ! 
for the benefit of ã long weekend? i ١ 
his mockery, there was longing... 

‘This morning, dangling out of iy 
‘briefcase-is a plastic: bag. of excess; 
black-eyed Susans that I dug.up iri a; 
rush last night. Flowers for a'fflend. ; 
On the phone last week, we talked 
about the sense of chdnnelsurfing 
through life. Work, click, kids, click, 


parents, click, errandë, click. With 
split-second timing it was possible’) 


to cover everything — but only we; 
stay on the surface: 


` What happens when life bécomes ٠ 


a list, we aaked cach other? When 


The lilacs have gone by. It is what: 
gardeners say. But in fact, the lilacs 


, Î stayed in one place and I had gone 


` by them, hurrying, on themove, 

Behind me in this small city gar- 
den there are irises in bloom now. 
The peonies are an the way, the ants 
already feasting the sweet sap off 
their buds, They will.be followed by 
day lilies and black-eyed Susans, by 
. aaters ' and fall. I run down the. 
perennial calendar and in a wave, 
Become nostalgic for the summer 
that has yet to officially begin. . 

Js.it seasonal, this consciousness 
of the.racing pulse of daily life? Is 
the awareness of flowers “going by” 
:more' than a banal metaphor for 
‘transience? Js it, rather, some alarm 
. coded into our DNA? : 

The days are: still lengthening, 
but lately my friends have been wist 
.ful about time, the common Cur- 
rency. of their lives: They talk of: 
spending too much time on what’ 
‘are dubbed ‘essential: ‘Too many. 
hours seem.to be taken out of their: 
week, . ası if the week were a DAJ-. 
check, too much withheld before! 


¦ they get to some amallluxury, a mo- 


eni Seria spending. 0 


OPINION 
Ellen Goodman . 


HE LILACS have gone byl: 1 

take note of this with an unex- 
pected snep of regret as I take my 
morning commute from the’ kitchen: 
to the driveway. 

The flowers had made thelr an! 
nual appearance on the bushes that; 
stand beside my backdoor. For two! 
weeks, they had permeated the alr! 
with a seductive promise the way 'ai 
Perfume wafts into the e 
ofa department store. 

Iplanned to take up.thelr offer, to 
spend time in' their company. .But! 


‘now .the last of .the blooms -his! 


turned a crusty deadhead shade of! 


` belge: And I had pald only the most: 
Î transient of visits enjoyed only a! 


contact high, a small: whiff of. he 
Possibilities; 

- This morning, itis he absênce’êf; 
Macs that finally stops me in my, 
tracks. I brake belatedly.to pay the’ 


;Î toll of attention to what is now miss: 


ing. A year'srworth of lilacs, an evr’ 
tire life apan of flowerg, r 1:.“ 
E e eee tay E! 


` | Korzhakov, 


8 
| 

that it dpes not afiûw ip Pf ا‎ 
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“One of the reasons were hig | 
this announcement,” Bacon sall" 
to call attention to what happened 
this area with this bunker, so dl 
people who may feel they have ne 
vant information can come forward | 
and contact {he investigators ...48 
wcll as the nıeclical people,” 

Defense officials said that analy 
are reviewing weather and wind e 
ditions at the inte of the bunkersde 
struction. Moreover, U.S. officak 
plan to lnok more closely at anotht 
eight weupons storage sites io 
known or suspecled to have O 
tained chenical weapons. 

“This llselosure raises a numhe 
of disturbing questions regardin; 
the exposure of Persian Gulf Fe 
velerans lo chemical and biologkt 
agents,” «aid Rep. Lane Evans 
Illinois, who claire several ir 
ings on possible Gulf War illneset 

„ We cannut let this new infirm 
tian beconıe an endless, trail 
only prorluces nore question” 


aS 
Maaked threat... in from the U.S. 82nd Airborne wear their gas RS ê daring drill ا‎ 
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Toxic Gases Found 
During Gulf War 


hot desert sun while on duty in Saudi Arabia in 1990 


Members of the 37tl Engineer- 
ing Battalion, based at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina, were about three 
miles from the bunker when it was 
detonated, defense officials sald. 

“[f there were any acute health 
effects from those Iroops who were 
closest — the engineers — we woul 
have known it then,” said Dr. Stephen 
Joseph, assistant secretary of de- 
fense for health affairs. “We have no 
record of anything being noticed at 
that time . . . The issue really turns 
on: Were there any low-level, chronic 
health effects from the (lispersion of 
any exposure that look place? 

So far, efforls to currelale lhe 
health data from the 20,K0 Gulf 
War veterans registered in the gtv- 
ernınent's clinical evaluation pru- 
gram have lurned up nothing Iu 
suggesl the bunker’s (lelonation 
produced any longterm heallh ef 
fect on U.S, soldiers, Joseph said, 
But he called (he research “very 
preliminary.” 


bunker had contained chemical 
agents. But the report was filed 
away without further notice, accord- 
ing to defense officials. 

The report surfaced again, Bacon 
said, as part of an interagency re- 
view of all such evidence ordered by 
President Clinton in March 1995 to 
help explain the health problems 
suffered by some Gulf War veterans. 

Additionally, members of the U.N. 
Special Commission (UNSCOM) 
charged with ensuring Iraq remains 
free of chemical and other weapons 
of mass destruction returned to 
Kamisiyah last month for another in- 
spection. They found the remains of 
shells lined with polyethylene, a 
liner typically used by the [Iraqis in 
weapons that carried clhıemicals. 

*UNSCOM has concluded that 
the chemical weapons were in one 
bunker slightly more than one mile 
from the location where the ek 

cal. we weapone.were* previously (lc- 
tected," Bacon said. 


soldiers suffered nerve gas poison- 


ing. Several blue-ribbon panels of 
scientists, however, have examined 
the issue and concluded that there 
is no single explanation for' veter- 
ans’ ailments, and that there is no 
€vidence any soldiers were expied 
ta chemical weapons, 

“The Department of Defense has 
found no evidence that Iraq used 
weapons during the war,” Bacon 
stressed again last week, “and so 
far, we have found no clinical evi- 
dence that U.S. troops were ex- 
posed to chemical weapons.” 

Pentagon officials said chemical 
agents, Including sarin and mustard 
gases, were present İn a bunker lo- 
cated in a large ammunition storage 
site called Kamisiyah. The sprawling 
depot is about 12 miles southeast of 
the Iraqi city of Nasiriyah, near the 


northern boundary of Kuwait. 
Iraq had declared Kamisiyah a 
chemicallweapons storage site 


shortly after the Gulf War, and U.S. 
and United Nations inspection teams 
found nerve-agent rockets and mus- 
tard gas shells İn open pits there, But 
they had not known such weapons 
were present İn the bunker. 

Bacon told reporters that U.S. 
military specialists trained in the de- 
tection of chemical weapons had 
surveyed the bunker before its det- 
onation during the first week of 
March 1991 and concluded no 
chemical agents were present, They 
also tested the area after the bunker 
was exploded and again found no 
trace of chemical agents, 

A United Nations inspection team 
returned to the sjte in October 1991 
and, in a report made available to 
US. government officials, quoted 


Iraqi offlciala ~. suggesting the’‏ أ 


Bradley ûraham 
and Davld Brown 


FTER YEARS of declaring 
that U.S. forces involved in 
the 1991 Persian Gulf .War 
did not encounter Iraqi chemical 
weapons, the Pentagon announced 
last week that at lêast one weapons 
storage area exploded by American 
troops immediately after the war clld 
contain.two highly toxic gases. 
During a hastily called news con- 
ference at the Pentagon, senior dê- 
fense officials sald they have no 
clinical evidence that any of the 300 
to 400 U.S. soldiers in the vicinity of 
the bunker when it was detonated 
were exposed to the chemicals, But 
they said their research efforts had 
just begun.. 1 

Among the unanswered questions 
İs whether exposure to the chemi- 
cals might have longterm effects on 
the health of soldiers who served in 
the gulf reglon. "Our understanding 
of this episode İs still partial,” Ken- 
neth Bacon, the Pentagon's chief 
spokesman, told reporters. 

The surprise disclosure may feed 
the longstanding suspicions of tens 
of thousands of Gulf War veterans 
who believe they have undiagnosed 
chronic Illnesses resulting fron 
their service in Saudi Arabla, 
Kuwait and Iraq. Some of tlıe synıp- 
toms cited by these veterans in- 
clude pains in the joints, difficulty 
concentrating, changes in mood, 
rashes, breathing problems and In- 
testinal complaints, Collectively 
they have come to be known as 
“Gulf War syndrome," 

Many possible causes of the Ill 
ness have been offered, and one of 
the more popular ones is that U.S. 


‘Tourists’ Puzzle Colombia 


"mules," uple recruitecl to ta 
port lwo lo (ive pounls of drug f 
their bodies, While a kilo @ 
puucls) of cocaine sells for al 
SION in Miami, the price @ 
rench $A5,NK) In Europe 
$70,000 ln Japa. ت‎ 
Law enforcement officals wi 
Nigerian-conlrolled synclicates 4) 
nat trying lo compelê 
bin's Cali cocalue and heroin tat 
the largest in the world, by balin 
complete trafficking’ aru 
Rather, the officinls sald, tê nk 
buy the cocaine heré in ا‎ 
small amounts, then resell 
So far at least, the Nigel 
fickers are dealing ا‎ 
Colombian Lrafflckers “fol e 
quantities; rather than 
with senior Colombia س‎ 
“In the scheme of 
[Nigerian drug 
ous, but it pales in: 


Douglas Farah In Bogota 


'T FIRST, the ge influx of 

Nigerian ‘lourisls in recent 
months baffled Colornbian imunigı'n- 
tion officials, Most spoke no Span- 
ish, appeared to have lililk’ monty 
and often lookecl weak ancl clazecl ns 
they left the country, 

Then, İn April, after having grown 
suspiclous of 1 large tourist group 
ancl followed it, police learned the 
reason, In ralds at three hutels here, 
police found 22 Nigerians ancl 31 cil- 
izens of olher West African nations 
packing 180 pounds of cocaine into 
their shirts, shoes and stornache to 
take to Europe, Asia ancl Japan, 
where the price of cocaine is far 
higher than İn the United States, 

When the suspects sald they 
were tourists, police’ asked what 
they had come to see in Bogota, a 
mountain metropolis 8,000 feet 
abûve sea level and more than 200 
milèa from ‘the Pacific coast. The 
Nigeriais sald they had come to 
visit Bogota's beaches, police said. 
‘Two dozen of those rounded up re- 
main in prison here, charged with 
drüg 

U.S. and Colombian narcotics ex’ 
pert said the presence of Nigerians 
ië the latéat Blgti of how; Nigerian 
crime syndicates, which already con- 
trol most of the heroin shipments 
from Asia to Europe, are êxpanding, 

The Nigerian groups appear to bê 
moving into the Latin Arnerican co- 
caine and heroin markets, and they 


| ate ddlnğ it 1 building networks of 


Market- Worship Widens Income Gap 


and more deregulation. Democrats 
offer a serles of programs in ecluca- 
tlon and training, but funded al 
token levels that will do little to alter 
the larger trends, 

During the postwar boom, public 
pollcy cut in the direction of greater 
equality. The lax code was nmuclı 
more steeply graduated. Tlie bot- 
tom half of taxpayers paid less than 
10 percent of their total income in 
taxes. The top bracket was 91 per- 
cent. Corporate tax rates were 
much higher than today, 

On the spending aide, social out- 
lay on a much grander scale did 
help to increase economic equality. 
Social Security lifted milliona of 
older Americans out of poverty. The 
GI Bill sent milllons' on to higher 
education. Federal housing loans al- 
lowed millions to becomè home- 
owners for the first time, But even 
these very large expenditures oper- 
ated in tandem with a private econ- 
omy whose institutlons were 
structured to favor greater equality 
of earnings. . 

Can we reverse these deeply 
rooted sources of inequality? Or are 
théy just endemic to & capitalist 
economy? ر‎ 

"There arê certainly. WaYS O make 
a market economy more equal — 
stronger unions, fister ' growth, 
more. generous, income ‘transfers, 
greater tegulatioh, or strategies 
broaden and democratize' citporate 
owmership. But Ini today’s çliméte of 
simple marke-worship, any of them 
would ,requfre a politiêal ı revolution. 


gressive and soclal spending was 
rising. 

At bottom, the widening gap be- 
tween the rich and everyone else re- 
flecta the shift to a purer market 
economy and the erosion of institu 
tions that once offset market forces. 
A generation ago, regulated inclus- 
tries could count on predictable 
profits and pass them on to employ- 
ees, That meant secure careers and 
earnings in many industries, 

Other industries, such as auto 
and steel, were not regulated but 
were sheltered from global competi- 
tion, and did not engage in fierce 
price corapetition with each other. 
They did not move offshore to cut 
costs, In most regulated or 'pro- 
tected industries, unions enjoyed a 
strong foothold, and bargained to 


make sure profits would be shared 


with workera, 

But in anı era of globalization and 
deregulation, wages get battered 
down while rewards to entrepre- 
neurs and shareholders soar. Chief 
executive compensation was up 23 
percent last year, while wages were 
flat. The value of the stock market 
his increased more than threefold 
in less than a decade, And with the 
Federal Reserve refusing to let un- 
employment go below 5.5 perceht, 
most labor markets are nicely slack 
== just thie way employers like them. 

Nûthing in thé election yéar prû- 
grams of elther party 'addresşes 
thesé’ fundamedtal shifts. ` Republi 
cas Propose. ‘to improve people's 


economic لجنا‎ with tax cuts 


OPINION 
Robert Kuttner 


HE Census Bureau, İn a new re- 

port, has officially confirmed 
the findings of countless other stud- 
ies: The Income gap has been 
widening for nearly three decades, 
Between 1968 and 1994, the Census 
found, the share of total income 
going to the top flfth of American 
households increased from 40.5 per- 
cent to 46.9 percent, In the previous 
quarter century, soclety had been 
growing more equal, 

According to the report, A Brief 
Look At Postwar U.S. Income In- 
equality, the bottom 80 percent lost 
income share. The biggest gains of 
all went to the top 5 percent. To add 
insult to injury, this increasing İIn- 
equality occurred duriig a period 
when the overall rate of economic 
growth slowed down, 

Most troubling is that widening 
inequality seems rooted İn strıuc- 
tural characteristics of this eco- 
nomic era, not in deliberate 
government policies, As the Census 
report docunientş, Inequality has 
widened both during periods of rela 
tively liberal social and tax polléles, 
and during conservative ones. 

Not surprisingly, inequality in- 
creased during the 1980s, whien the 
Reagan administration deliberately 
cut taxes for the 'rich and beneflts 
for the poor. But gaps also widened 
iû the late-1960s and the mid-19908s, 


when the tax code was more pro- 


All this has not prevented the 
justice minister, Xiao Yang, from 
declaring that “the rule of law will 
prevail in China by the year 2000", 
Xiao said that this would be brought 
about in particular by a “five-year 
plan designed to make people in 
rural areas familiar with tlıe existing 
laws", which was being put into 


effect. 
(June 20) 


a neighbourhood level among 
people in difficulty. They feel 
abandoned and see the Front as 
their main champlon as unerm- 
ployment, insecurity and poverty 
compound thelr bewilderment 
and fuel their anget. 

„ Jf the Bouchea-du-Rhûne dé- 
partement, among others, ia af 
fected by the NF’s breakthrough, 
and the northern .districts of 
Marsellle give the party a warm 
welcome, İt is not mere chance. 
They, are areas that have ‘lost 
their industrial base ‘and are 
among many. deserted by the. left 
over. the years, aid which the 
‘Front ia padently working to win 
over. 

‘Indeed, It ia among former 
Sociallst and Communist voters 
.thiat ‘the Front ls now finding. 
converts. As Patrick Perrineau, 
director of the Centre fot French 
Political Studies, poirited out on 
June 15 to an audience of left 
and rightwing political jeaders 
in. Chûteauvallon, the old stamp: 
ing grounds. of ‘the. left are now. 
Ne «¢ cupled ‘by the 
Natlonal Fron 
; With the Bonn having hecome. 
the leading parly among tanual 
workora, clerical employees and. 

e .jobless,: only half of those 
ا‎ io vote for. Lê Pen claim to. be. ٤ 
ou {he right. E 

,Underetandably,in order to 2 
more in line with his voterg, Le 
Pan now rejecta hla partys, hex. 
ES wla his bag) ا‎ 

1 e langy 8 ra. 
a e 
the; night ا‎ of he Jet" : 

of the. size of the..task. 


filled or Jure 15, which | 


: in; houşing estates, and, 
-.| اطا‎ 1t. for the. future. . 
e ee ee u Bult ofa. 


اا و ا |" 


meaşure. 
. | ahead, for the left to, regaln 


The government hasn't given any 
hint as to the political motivations 
that one suspects underlie this brisk 
campaign to clean up saciety, But 
the growing crime rate clemon- 
strates that the imbalance in society 
is increasing, and some (ind little 
difficulty in blaming this on the 
enthuslasnı witlı which the Chinese 
have embraced Deng Xiaoping's 
exhortation to get rich. 


National Front’s two faces 


EDITORIAL 


N PUBLIC, the National Front 
(NF) stdll wheels out its cus- 
tomary arsenal of threats and in- 


.dmidation, keeps controveray 


bubbling by making violent 
statements, takes repeated court 
actions and talks tough, 
But behind the acenes, Jean- 
Marie, Le Pen's party la being 
helpful and emolllent, not only in 
the eleçtoral arena but also In 


neighbourhood assoclations, ;Ag . 


regult the Fronts fllowing 18‏ ة 


growing steadily, 


.„ The NF's recent breakthrough: 
in elections to tenants’ associa- 
tions of low-rent councll flata 
and houses has rung alarm bells 


‘among ‘those , worried by. the 


swelling rhetoric of lara 
and, exclusion. However, 
| Front won jist 17 of the 1,800 
seata 
gives it only a toehold in these. 
councll housing tenants’ aago- 
ciations. 
. Ita prenence will ‘tonsggttentiy, 
be more . symbolic. than real: 
Even on boards of directors, to 
which Front members have been . 
electerl, they wlll.be in no posi. 
tion to Impose the “natlonnl pref- 
erence” . for which’ they. are 
clamouring, 
` What'g more, the ‘turnout, Af 
such elections la low, which lm-,. 
ts their impact. But thp fact r 
,| La: Pen's, party. has, been fal 
icceasfyl ; where it „has chopen, 
field candidates (lates confirmş It 18 
beeolne more, firmly; gptab- 


ا 


Take aim . . . Beijing's traffic police take part in a weapon’s training course, A crackdown to halt 
, Increasing crime in China has led to much harsher sentencing 


ecutions don't frighten off criminals, 
they do reassure ordinary people, 
who aren't used to criune motivated 
by greed. 

None the less, in a cautious state- 
ment published in the Daily Law 
Journal, lawyers have called on the 
government to follow the proce- 
dures laid down when passing death 
sentences, something that law 
courts tend to rush through. 


France criticised for treatment ofrefugees 


leads [foreigners] by holding out 
false promises”, the report claims. 
Members of the mission attended 
several court hearings. 

The three investigators noted 
E the situation was even worse in 

prefectures, At one hearing, a 
Brelgner protested that he could 
not be expelled because he was 
married to a French. woman, Sur- 
prised, the judge questioned the 
representative of the administration 
and discovered he had the marriage. 
certificate in his file but had not 
bothered to mentlon it to the judge 
or the defence. 

‘FIDH, also found dfficiale 
‘being heavy-handed with foreigners, 
at detention centres, where none of 
the conditions provided for by the 
European Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Torture is applied. De- 
tainees’ rights are not made clear, 
and, there is no access, to a .tele- 
phone or to a la! 

The .cppçlusion. the ` isşion 
draws fron all this is “very signifi- 
cant for 4 cpuritry that holds itself 
out to be the cradle of human rightş 
and a sanctuşrj" 
` Far ‘from’ combating, the prope: 
gaida çf the extreme right, the f. 
port says the goyernrment 5 
fostering ng xenophpbig arid, making: 


„| forelğners a scapegoat through yari 


ous. ۰ and administrative 


goes béyond thie 1 
:| ceptable, 
و‎ (un 


le | ¢ en ete) e ا‎ 
| YS f! a 


' khinese society. We learn that in 


. the trafficking of women, the aver- 


age “return” on a marriageable 
young wonıan, based on 119 women 
sold, is about 2,000 yuan ($260). As 
for rustlers, they pocket $60,000 in 
deals involving several hundred 
head of cattle, 

The president of the Beijing high 
court rather Ingenuously justified 


. the severity of sentences passed by 


pointing out that the seriousness of 
the crime increased when the of- 


. fence was repeated. But increasing 
, penalties does rıot seem to be reduc- 
` ing crime. More than 20 per cent of 
` defendants convicted recently in 


Guangdong province had already 


: served prison terms, 


Amnesty International says 3,612 
death sentences were pronounced 
in 1995, aud 2,535 of them carried 
out, compared with 2,785 death 


. sentences and 2,050 executions the 


previous year, Three thousand exe- 
cutions were reported in 1983, but 
the organisation believes the real 
figure could have been as high as 
10,000, 

The images of condemned people 
that appear on television daily as 
they are driven to their execution in 
"tumbrels" right up to the moment 
they are put to death do not seem to 
shock people. And although the ex- 


.Nigerian man whom they found 


locl up İn the airport transit 
lounge. “He had tears in his eyes 
arid literally clung to the members 
of the mission, He told us in English 


.that fie wanted to file a petition for 


asylum, but that he had no inter- 
preter and that nobody took heed of | 
„his, request, He was clutching a ` 
‘nuriber of papers, newspaper cùt- 
ıtings and so on. 

! “We translated hls ‘story to ‘the 
inéjectdr, accompanying us, who 
,sald thé young man had not asked 
‘for ing, He assured us the man 
‘would be inniprted, anid his re 
‘quest registered 

! With’ Cases cited. ‘to back up its 
‘asdertions, the  Coinmisslon ' ritil 
cises the refusal to register claims 
for asylum and points to the “almost, 
insurmountable ات ن‎ that 
E Coins . encounter in making 


clqimsş. 


3ê 0 
able ‘tO a 
Ig asyluni. Thi 
e E : 
reriahs ‘who. are’ 
Islimic extremists: 


The second part. of the ert 


China speeds up 
rate of executions 


is the rekult ‘of ' 


N 


| Francia Peron in Beljing  ,.. 


HE currènt crackdown oni 
criméê in China appears to 
have surpassed the record 
level "of death sentences handed 
down ‘and carried out in 1983. Locdl 
newspapérs report that in China's 


southern provincé of Guangdong j’ 


alone, 25 people were executedl on 
Junel8. 

Provincial newspapers reaching 
the Agence France-Presse office in 
Beijing repart that 109 death sen- 
tences were handed down across 
the country on one day in June, and 


nearly all were carried out. Amnesty 


International notes that 650 death 
sentences were reported in the 
space of a month and a half after the 
government gave the order to step 
up the “strike hard” campaign. 
The death sentence is increas- 
ingly being handed down for crimés 
of a less serious nature. It is no 
longer limited to murder, rape and 
violent assaults. Seven men in- 
volved in selling women were 
among those killed by firing squads 
early this month in the central 
province of Anhu. Eight cattle 
rustlers also suffered the same fate 
in Heilongjiang in the northeast. 
Official announcements supply 
squalid detalls about the state of 


Nathaniel Herzberg 


RENCH ' immigration pollcy 
comes in for sharp criticism 
the International Human 
Rights Federation (FIDH) in a 31: 
page report that draws attention 'to 
the way the French administration 
treats asylum-seekers and illegal 


immigrants. 

The report, drafted by 
heads of foreign human rights a3830 
ciatlons invited to look into the situ 
atloi in’ France — Lucie Lemondé 

Toufik Bouderbalah 
id’ René DegniSegui 


vor’ Cost) 
eril cartied ‘out and investiga’ 
tions undertaken by the organ 
sation, 


We thought that we knew every- 


thing about French policy tatrards 1 


ımseekerg' “—' the’ routine 
cial insistence thi 
must'have visas, the drastic rêstrlc- 
tlons ‘on the 'nûmber ' of vj 
Sted, the fi ines iipüsed on 1 


known. 
Similarly, the’ giutfioritlee’ pinelek' 


of refusing to let illegal aSSENLES 
ahid in ch't or bt 


However, the methods employed 
against illegal immigrants at Paris's 
Charles de Gaulle altport haye re- 

.| mained vague: During a day spent 
@#t the airport, human rights iavesti- 


Rators, saw actions by officals 
jses 


Oubta 0 . 
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hoped for su long — 
soled by what you already hare 
your Iife anl your family." 
thircl uf Kennedy And: 
Nixon deals with the legacy of 
Camelut, (hat eterıual flame Jacque 
line Kennedly physically placed o 
her husband's grave ani whi 
Nixon fiyuratively tried in vain 
extinguish, Even though Nixon = 
whotn Mialthews clubs “Ihe cham 
pin of stuares” — appeared on Ib 
cover uf Time magazine b lim 
nnd was elecleul presiclenl lwice, 
was ever haut by the Kenneth 
specter, When le ruin fur recleciw 
agilin in 18 the opponeul he uot 
fare was Robert I Kennedy h 
172 il was Edward Kennedy. 
I471 Nixon instilled a While Hus 
taping sysle because lı WAS ', 
ril that Jiber, preo-Kennetdy sh 
ars would sonclny deny 
“realness” by ignoring lis genuir 
adcennplishnents,. By : 
every syllabk' uttered ill the Oi" 
Office nel iu hi Old Execulive 
fice Building hiclvwny, Nixon 
level he would triumph in 
urea ld utultered nus: 
“Lhe renult was, ofl Course, Walergte.’ 
Rivalries exist in polilic & 
Nixon's slorlecontingn, Including ê 
buuts of purinoin aul clespalr, ¥; 
lis awı andl cannot be mllribued| 
sont bizarre Kennedlyesque 0 
spiracy or vendlellit, 
Mallhews, in (lhe ¢ nr rear, 
each gol Ihe ا‎ | 
he deserve: “Touclay the el 
Cenler andl lhe Wnlergate sit 
each other along lhe 
like unmailchecl bookends.” ا‎ 


the Vielnım War. In dispute is he 
beneath the foresl, enough (0 
U.S, needs for all of a 4 
n r , Tidwell asl 
and beaulifully 1 i 
of jungle travel. “In all thelr e 1 
grandeur," he writes, Ler 
kapok trees, dolphins and’ hl 1 
ee er 
away turns o ا‎ 
But the image that ا‎ 
longest is certainly Borımê®, 


juice of achiote berries, 
tradictory, obsessed, se 
tween disparate psyc 


the oll interests but go 


motors on the local river. Hê 


‘to be in the headlines onê ا‎ 
ا‎ 


Tidwell is an unusually 
writer, his: scope 


curiosity large, and ee | 


ability to convince us thal 
he writes about are sel 


painted on his face wil 
Tidwelj's eyewitness report of the ' 


Nixon was back on the stump can 
paigning for governor of Californii 
despite being hampered by the 
nickname “Tricky Dick," an unex- 
pecterl attack Irom the right-wing of 
his own partly, ancl allegations thi 
millionaire Howard Hughes liad 
lent his brother Donald question- 
able sums of capital in 1$. Nixon 
lost the 1962 governur's race fo Du- 
mocrat Edmund G, Brown. 

While most punclils wrute Nixun 
uff as polilically dead, JFK kucw het- 
ter and assumed thal uu mater 
what happenecl in Calilarnia, his olel 
buddy Lazarus would once isguin bı’ 
his rival iı 1964, “TDeir early Iriend- 
ship,” Matthews ses, "hul ber i 
casually of the electoral war." lu 
early November 193 Nixon began 
singing his comeback and publicly 
allacked JFK for everything Irom 
his leadership during the Cuban 
Missile Crisis 10 his possible liuel 
in the murder of South Viclninest’ 
President Ngo Dinh Dicm, Then 
there was Dallas. 

JK aesassinalion xhockeel 
Nixun, not only because le lost his 
dear [rienleunrnemesin, bul bae- 
cause il mucddlicd his own political 


fiure. lle imnccllalely wrole 
Jacqueline Kenedy û hearlfel lot- 
ter on lle loss of her busbanch, aul 
HOL u (lose of amlvice in return: "1 


know bow you feel — so long ou Ile: 
pitllı — go closely nissingg (he peril’ 
esl prlze — nnd now for yon, Ihe 
quention comes up gain, and you 
must comıtnll all you axl your fani 
ily's hopes ancl efforts again — Just 
one thing I woull say lo you — if it 
does not work oul as you have 


States and attendecl Michigan Stale 
far a couple of years until homesick- 
ness brought him back to the foresl. 
There are, at most, about 700 Cofan, 
and Borman rules only a small 


band, but he was demucratically. 


elected chief because the people 
thought he could do the job. He was 
Cofan in all but the accidents of 
birth and skin, He knew intimately 
the ways of the larger world out- 
side. And he made his conımitment 
for a lifetime, marrying a Cofan 
woman and starting a family, 


wholesale destruction of natural 
riches is harrowing and Dantesque, 
His writing here is so intense that 
you can smell the oil. And the vil 
Iains are-so'clear that little commen- 
tary is needed; Petroecuador, abiy 
assisted:by Dallas-based Maxus En- 
ergy, aı company that, under the 
name Diamond Alkali, manufactured 
the defoliant Agent Orange during 


near death, the vice president 
sobbed, “Poor brave Jack is going 1o 
die. Oh, God, don't let him die," 
Years later, at a 1959 New Year's 
Eve dinner party, JFK — still facing 
the likes of Lyndon Jolınson, 
Humphrey, Acllai Stevenson and 
Stuart Symington in the upcoming 
primaries to become the Denıocra- 
tic presidential nominee — told tle 
gathering that if he didn't get his 
party's nol he'd vote for Nixon. 


FK (lid, of course, get lhe uoni- 
nation and was forcecl to allack 
Nixon if he wantedl to win, [1 

was not a prospect he relished. Be- 

cause both canditlates were arclenl 
anti-communists with flexible posi- 
tions on domestic issues, the can 
paign became one of personalities 
and slogans — the areas in: which 


Kennedy, the sêlfstylecl “New Fron- 


tersman," excelled. Still, the Deıme- 
crat knew it was a real corneal: 
Throughout Lhe 1960 caınpaign, lor 
example, Kennecly was often in pain 
from his Adlison's (lisease, anl 
some mornings it was harcl for him 
to get out of becl. But Davicl Duwers, 
JFK's “body mau," devisecl a surt« 
fire method to jar lıis cancticlale 
awake. At sunrise he would enter 
Kennedy's motel bedrvom, pull 
open the curtain6, andl say: “I Wun- 
der where Dick Nixon ls (his lime of 
day. Î wonder low many faclories 
he's been to, how many cvents he's 
had already,” It worked every tine. 
The rivalry turnecl weird after the 
1960 election. As Kennedy entered 
the White House to face troubles in 
Berlin, Cuba and Birmingham, 


In the Amazon Armed With a Briefcase 


Quito as a base of operations, fully 
equipped with the latest in commu- 
nications equipment. He is skillful at. 
boardroom negotiations and at’ 
manipulating the media to favor his 
şide in the continuing dispute with 
Petroecuador... He contemplates 
buying an ultralight aircraft as the 
ideal means of surveying -not only 
his own demesne but the depreda- 
tions of the oil interests forever en- 
croaching on his.tribe's territory in 
'the forest, When not busy with his 
chiefly obligations, he sells the. 
people of his tribe snacks aid sodas! 
from his wellequipped larder. : 

He is a white American. 

Randy Borman -is in hls mid- 
thirties, the son of missionary par- 
ents, He grew..up among the Cofan' 
fluent İn their language and expert 


in their lore, He came to the United 


of JFK's New England and Nixon's 
Southern California — drawing 
heavily from the previous biogra- 
phies by historians Herbert Parmet 
and Stephen Ambrose — but by the 
time the pair of WWII veterans 
reached Washington, D.C. as con- 
gressmen İn January 1947 they al- 
ready shared the same lofty goal: 
the presidency of the United States. 
And they respected each other be- 
cause of it. In fact, later that year the 
freshmen debated each other on na- 
tional issues at McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania, JFK assuming the mantle 
of “fighting conservative” while 
Nixon tried to sell himself as a pro- 
ponent of “practical Ilberalism.” 
After the debate they ate together at 
a local grill, talked sports and 
caught the midnight train back to 
Washington. 

When Nixon decided to run for 
the U.S. Senate in 1950, young JFK 
handed his Republican friend a 
large campaign contribution from 
no less than the redoubtable Joe 
Kennedy Sr. A few years later, when 
Eisenhower tapped Nixon to be a 
vice presidential candidate, JFK 
wrote his pal a congratulatory note: 
“f always knew you'd make it to the 
top. I just didn't think it would come 
this soon," Both were young men in 
a hurry, callously shoving asicle an 
entire generation — those born be- 
tween 1890 and 1913 — in their 
quest for the White House. Al- 
though JFK is usually considered 
the political shooting slar of his gen- 
eration, by the age of 43 Nixon had 
been elected to the House and the 
Senate ancl twice to the vice presi- 
dency, “Kennedy was the late 
bloomer,” Matthews rightly main- 


tains. 

Tlie friendship between JFK. and 
Nixon solidified as a result of the 
1952 election. Nixon was now vice. 
president and JFK, after defeating 
popular incumbent Republican 
Henry Cabot Lodge, was the junior 
senalor fron Massachusetts, Fate 
would join them even in the Senate 
Office Building: Vice President 
Nixon was assigned roonı 362, Sen- 
alor Kennedy 361. “Back then 
Nixou was as charmed by {his hand- 
some, joke-loving hall mate qs any- 
one," Matthews wriles. “He liked 
Kennedy, wanted o be like him, and 
very muclı wanted Kennecly to like 
him.” When JFK had back surgery 
in 1954, Nixon checked in con- 
stanly to see how “Jack” was doing. 
“There is no one my husband 
admires more,” Jacqueline Kennedy 
wrote. As JFK's condition worsened 
and rumors circulated that he was 


is an ofttold tale of a virtuous and 
downtrodden but determined iIn- 
digenous people struggling against 
greedy despoilers of the rainforest 
— in this case Petroecuador, 


Ecuador's national oil company, But, 


the Cofan people are not at all like 
any we've read about before, An In- 
dian tribe living deep in the forest 
near Ecuador's border with Colom- 
bia, they are 100 miles from the 
nearest alrstrip and 70 from the 
nearest road. They live in harmony 
with thelr world, fishing, hunting 
peccaries, gathering and. growing 
fruits and vegetahles. And carefully 
studying the best position on the 
thatched roofs .of their houses for 
the solar-energy panels that are due 
to be deliyered any day now. . 
Their chief carries a briefcase 
and maintains- an apartment İn 
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Lyons & Burford. 216pp. $22.95 


stream of books about the Ama-. 
good ones, like Alex Shounıatoff’s 


Corps in Africa, an experience that’ 
shaped his first book, The Ponds Of 
His second, In the. 
ported vividly on the drug scene In’ 


On the surface, Amazon Stringer’ 


Douglas Brinkley 


KENNEDY AND NIXON: 

The Rivalry That Shaped 
Postwar America 

By Christopher Matthews 
Simon & Schuster, 377pp. $25 


HE 1960 presidential elec- 
ton was a squeaker. A 
record turnout gave Democ- 
ratic contender John F. Kennedy the 
victory over 1 


113,057 votes — the smallest mar- 
gin of the 20th century. Speculation 
ran rampant that JFK won the con- 
test courtesy of ballot-box stuffing 
in Illinois and Texas. Nevertheless, 
in what would prove to be perhaps 
the noblest public actin a long polit- 
ical career, Nixon accepted defeat 
with a stiff upper lip and a sports- 
man's magnanimity, blaming him- 
self for being outmaneuvered by the 
debonair Massachusetts senator 
who was not just a formidable rival 
but also a cherished friend, 

“Despite the intensity of the cam- 
paign and the narrow outcome,” Ed- 
ward Kennedy reflected on behalf of 
hi is family after Nixon died on April 
22, 1994, “he accented the results 
wih grace and without rancor." Per- 
"aps — but behind closed doors 
Nixon brooded, and over the 
months following the election a 
deep paranoia grew inside him: He 
thought that “the Kennedys” wete 
hellbent on his destructlon. Accord- 
ing to Alexander Haig, a Nixon 
friend to the bitter end, “he believe] 
until the day he died that Kennedy 
liad stolen the election." 

Christopher Matthews profiles 
these Coll War Machiavellians irı 
Kennedy And Nixon: The Rivalry 
That Shaped Postwar America, a 
beautifully written, persuasive nar- 
rative that sheds new light not only 
on the personalities of the two os- 
tentatious antagonists but also on 
poslwar America in general. It is a 
compelling tale for the ages, casting 
JFK as the prodigal Mozart-like fig- 
ure favored by grace and forlune, 
with Nixon as Auıtonio Salieri, ex- 
celling through willpower, grunt- 
grind inertia, and a talent for court 
politics. "If Americans viewecl John 
F. Kennerly as their shining hero," 
Malthews writes, “Lhey also recog- 
nized the five o'clock shadow of 
Richard Nixon in the fluorescent 
light of their bathroom mirror." 

Oddly enough, throughout the 
1950s Kennedy and Nixon were 
good [riends. Matthews details the 
vastly different “growing-up” years 


Alan Ryan 


AMAZON STRANGER 
By Mike Tidwell 


HE LAST decades steady 


zon rainforest has included some 


on Chico Mendes, and some that 
make us wonder. Mike Tidwell's 
Amazon Stranger is one of the very 
good ones. 

Tidwell served with the Peace 


Kalaunbayi. 
Shadow Of The White House, re- 


the nation's capital. 


APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 21 


Rebullding child care in the Federatlon of Bosnia Herzegovina. 


SCF works to achleve lasting banallte for children within communities In which they 
Ive and endeavours lo make children's rights a reality al over the world. SCF has a long 
tradîtlon of relef work through which i alms to contrfoute to long term development and 

the sstabiahment of austelnahle services. 

SCF Is currently expanding lis programme of work across the countrles of former 
Yugoslavia. In lhe Federation of Boanla Herzëegovina, our programme focuses on the’ 
development and implementation of care plarıs that will assist the reunification of 
unaccompanled children, the provislon ol materiel support to munlcipal Centres of 
Soclal Work and tha delivery of technkcal training to child care pracitioners. 


REUNIFICATION ADVISER 


£19,661 pa + benefits Sarajevo 
You will provide technical advice and professional training support to tha Bosnia 
Herzegovina Federatlon programme, as well as leading on aretegle issues and gulang 
the development of further initiatives. 
This will include the management of financial, personnel andl materiel TeSOUrCOS 
necessary for effective implementation and Halson with government, implamenting 
partner agencies, local NGOs and other bodies. Ref: RWFBH 


CHILD CARE ADVISER 


£17,886 pa + beneflts 

You will provida professional and training support fo a component of the 
programme In Tuzla Canton. Working closely with SCFs Implementing partners In the 
Canton, your principal role will be to develop and manage a Ghiki Protection Unt In ıhe 
locel Ministry of Labour, Social Walfare and Ralugees. In addition, you'll also facilitale 
the development of training programmes Including tralning of trainers for staff In 14 
Centres for Soclal Work. Ref: CCAVFBH 


Tuzla 


Both posltlons requlre relevani iInterrallonel experlerrce of child care practice, a 
qualificallon in social work or a closely related subject, supported by experience of 
policy development and implementation and the design and delivery of related training 
programmes. You should also offer strong analyllcal, representatlonal ard interpersonal 
akills and a proven abillty to work In situations where structures have been undermined 
by conflict. Knowledge of the countries in Former Yugoslavia and a regional language 
is desirable. 

‘The posltlons will Involve travel throughout the Bosnia Herzegovina Federation, 

Both posts are offered on an initial 19 month contract. Selaries should be tax frea. 
You can also expect a generous beneflls package Including accommodation, fights and 
other living expenses. 

For further details and application form, please write, quoting appropriate reference, 
to Maggle Innes, Central and Eastern European Division, SCF, Cambridge House, 
Cambridge Grove, London WE OLE. Fex: 0181 741 4505. 

Closing date: 31st July 1986. 


SCF aims to be an equal opportunities employer. 


Save the Children 


ım Working for a better world for children 


Christian Aid 


“YE BELIEVE IN LIFE BEFORE DEATH" 
Christian Ald ls the devslopmant agency of 40 churchea working lo 
atrengiien the ountrles workcheride. 


GLASGOW 


FIELD OFFICER 
Harare 

£16,322 per annum 
to agelat pariner ûrganisatlons In Zmbabwe, Malawî and 
a8 thay mova from relief to rehabiftation and longer term sustainable 
development. This ls a new post: you wil establish an office in Harare 
end iravel frequently throughout ine raglon. Your role wil clude project 
development, appllcalions, monitoring and reporting. 
You wlll be highly motivated with at least 3 years development 

Inckıding rekal and rehabilitation projeota, kiealiy In southem 


experience ng 
Africa. You shouid be fluent in Engilsh, Poruguêse would be anı 
acivantage. 


Closing date: 24 July Interview date: 16 August 
For detals and an epplcallon form, fax +44-171-820-0719 or 
telephone Personnel Department on +44-171-820-4444. Chrtatlan Ald, 
PO Box 100, Landon SE1, TRT. 


WE ARE AN EQUAL OPPOR UNINES ÊËMPLOYER 


"` CATALOĞGUÛE ‘AVAILABLE ` 
We eqn supply any UK-pubtiaked book in print, (USA 2s. well 

` burt at talc longer), ht the publlehied priço plus pontdge, We ` 
` eam lék sılpply ypiür UK relsllona nad friends wih & Book 
Tokep, for ang anount Ia ntulplea of 5p (please add 5p to 
corer cost of card and ponage).. 
„We accept payment by "Accesa/ Visa/ Eurocard; tering 
ا‎ a: EE 

Call Sandra or Marion on Oi305444B8 
e 
. UGE STEREE A 


CALEDONIAN 
`. UNIVERSITY 


Dar es Salaam, Tanzanla 


@UAPDIAN WEEKLY 
June 30 1896 


FIELD DIRECTOR 
' £23,774 pa + benefits 


.SCF has been active in Zanzibar since 1886, although the presant country programme, 
now based on lhe mainland In Dar ڃš‎ Salaam, ia very young. Funding far tha prograrnme is 
heavily dependent on grants and you wil be tasked with developing a cohesive funding 
strategy, as the programme Is row belng Considered as new. Part of your role wil be to 

` tevlew current projecis which are all In elthêr translilonal or planning phases, and you will 
`" ba Instrumental in deciding what level and range of actviles SCF can support. Our work 
' currently spans children's rights, disability, health, socie! welfare, earty childhood 


development, primary education, refugees, ernergencles and food security. 

Working closely with the government, donor and partner agencles, you will analyse 
‘the situation In the country, review and deveitop our programme strategy, and make sure 
' aath.project follows a clear path. You can'1 do this just by sitting In an office in Dar es 
.Galaam. You must spend time visiting the projecis and talking to your staff, because 
.how you manage and develop them can have a huge impeci on the pragramnme. 

It is a demanding role where your rare.coarnbination of quaiitles, eڃxperlence‎ and 
skills can make a real differance in malntalning a clear sense o purpose and direction In 
ihe programme. You must have run an overseas relief or development programme at a 

` genlor level, and possess considerable financial, rıanagerlal and policy axperlise, Strong 
analylcal and conceptual skills are essential, and you will need to be an adept 


The post has accompanled status and Is offiered on 25 month contract. Your salary 
should ba tax-free. You can also expect a generous beneflts package Inotuding 


communicator and negotlator. 


accommodation, flights and other lving expenses. 


. For further detalls and an appllcaiion form, please writa to Mary Austen at: 
Overseas Personnel, SCF, 17 Grove Lane, London SES 8RD. Fax: 0171 783 7610. 


Closing date: 23rd July 1996. 
SOF aims to be an equal opporturitles employer. 


Save the Children 


AGENTS WANTED 
Agents Abroad or with good 
overseas contacts. Sought by 
smal established bul expanding 
English as a Forelgn Languege 
School 


Generous commisslon offered. 


The schoo! offers year round 
tution at all levels, as well as 
summer courses and exam 


lon. 
For details write to: 
1.C.8.E 
26 Pottergate 
Norwich NR2 1DX 


= Working for a better world for children 


MSc in Fisheries Management 


Opporlunilles exdst for graduates to study Ihis important and developing area al 
lhe Centre for the ks and Management of Aquatic Resources (cemare). 


Applcatlons are now baling congldered lor entry lo thls degrea In October 1998, 
which is part oi ine Postgraduate Programme In Fisheries Economics and 
Management. Some funding avallable. Excellent employment prospecis 
worldwide. 


Further information may be obtained from: 
The Admisalons Tutor, cemare, 


elophone: 844 
Facelmlle: (OTS MAI کی‎ 
A Ove ol Excelence for Universky Leaching and rasgarch. 


An established Masters In Business Administration programme 


commencing in September 1996 which:- 


© Emphaslses the Integration and Implementation of Managerial 


Action 


Addresses an Internatlonal. Business Agenda with an 


International Participant Group: 


Includes a Study Visit to the European Malnland In the Course Fee 
` Places a High Emphasis on Interactive Small Group Work and Tutor Support 


;: Rêqülres a Minimüuîh Attendance of 30 Training Weeks 


Business of 

Admisslon onto the programme requires ho prlor formal study of 

1 Management subjects: Applicants not Ih possession of a recognised degree or 
Professlonal qualification may be considered oni the basis of extensive Work experiérice’ 
Accommodation can usually be arranged in the Universities’ halls of residence lf desired., 


Fees are £7000 for.none EU residents and £5500 for EU residents. 
For further information. contagti Irene Ûrquhart/John Penlington, 


Dept of Management, Gilasgow.Caledonlan Universlty, 


` 70 Cowcaddens Road Glasgow G4 OBA 


` Scotland 


Tel: +44 (0) 141-331-3173 Fax: +44 (Ö) 141 اھ‎ 3260 


: Internet: 1.Urquhart@gcal.ac.uk:: 


GUARDIAN Wea, 

dred, 

incomparable power. But does 
really say everything? 

Here the limitations of the Chee 
boarcî become evident. Garda ۶ 
quez's narrative is İn the form th 
loop. It hn with 8 
napping: her diamond ring ig 
off her finger. U E ا‎ 
image uf the freed Pachon: her her reg] 
has just been returned to her ing 
expensive Cile. 

Bl whal goes on outside thy 
Wap? We get not the lighe 
glimpse of Colonbla itself, 
has been blighted by the drug cour; 
omy. Behind Escobar and his fel’ 
top dogs {here are a hosl of emul 
protucers, farmers who would be 
tually destilule were it nat for he 
drug manna. We (lo not see then 
Belin President (aviria there š 
Ihe iron fist of the US, which, ifi 
caunot erurlivale drug producto] 
wants to control it. 

In this sense, tlie book does nul 
have a happy endl. To be sure, Eso 
bar eventually gives himself un 
Later, after managing to tun lk | 
prison into lhe lap of luxury, bes 
shol (lead during a massive ging 
showclown. 


1 
UT WHO has taken omer 
B from Escobar, in Mexsica ar 

anywhere else? Garcia Mar 
quez — who, by lhe way, cour 
geuusly defends the argument fh 
only decriminalisalion will end the 
«rugg problenn ~— feels sympathy fit 
CGravirîit andl his (iglıt igainst the car 
tels, anl {his may explain why le 
toes not pursue his analysis of e 
sues deeper mechanisms fuclhet. 
His fascination with Escobar is als 
xghly disturbing. 

‘Ihe scene where Escobar give 
himself up is superbly handled. Te 
priest who has clone Lhe negotiating 
prepares lo leave, his job r, 
pleted. Bt Escobar's_ 
anl him 1o bless them. They dgel, 
down on heir knees, und Eseobs 
himself, with great dignity, a 
sile, 

Jhas lo be sauicl {lat digpilyb 
maiı (ually which emerges ni 
this portrail of a nan who 
lo possess tle refi jnement of 1| 
KEeuMleuan in el to npc 
Escobar may have been a 1 
of lhe worl kinel, but it çould 
Ill in Garcia Marcuez’s Eyes 
wis also {he Hun who stool up 
the US. 

Ilis well known, hurt Garcla Mie 
quez is a personul friend ‘of. 
Cnmlro.. Oue suspects, [hint he HM. 
have clefected, luidelert away, in 
psyche: of Escobar (he drug bei 
sotme of the Licler Maxlnio's vile 

une) 


can be absurdly cruel one moment, 
ancl just as absıırdly nice the nexl. 

And mirroring them ou lhe uther 
sile are the same hopes and fears 
as the search for a solution pro- 
ceeds, There is a confrontation be- 
(ween the hostages’ families, who 
are prepafed to make any convtes- 
sions asked of them, and lhe author- 
itles, who do not want to give in. 

The publisher las perfectly ciye 
tured ihe atmosphere of (he book 
by pultlng a chessboard on ils 
cover: (he whole affair is iudlevd like 
a game of chess, wilh is rules, long- 
pondered nioves, raps ad allmapts 
at diversion, Guviria anl Escobar 
face each other Across he chess 
bonrtl, while sirange pawns flit he- 
lween the +> respectable doctors 
and laWyers who dlso work for the 
dirug traffickers, 

Particularly, memorable are (he 
mitchachus, lie very young hench- 
men who are cipable vf killing or 
xelting killed wilh qule extraordi- 


‘nary casialness, They are al once 


utterly amoral aml fiercely clevoul, 


.sporllng medallions depicting Ihe 


baby Jesus, It is û world barely 
glinpsedl, bul one wlich, far fron 
being i world apart, may lake over 
tomorrow Jf drug money contlnues 
to be the only means of survival lor’ 
generulions of people wha have: ab- 
solulely no prospects ln life, 

uarcla Marquez describes all Llıis 
with the familiar Cconomy ul 
— very few adjectives, 1 
repetitions — thal lends is slyle its 


The body of drug aranê Pablo Escobar lies on a stretcher afer he was a8 shot dead in Medellin ۹ 1993 


~— six months of purgatory for the 
hostages and their familles — form 
the framework of Garcla Marquez's 
narrative, His investigations are so 
painstaking, and his account so dle- 
failed, that at one point the reader 
worries about losing the thread. 
But that never happens. In the 
opening pages the author generates 
a tension that never eases up. He 
alternates between the orcleal of ihe 
imprisoned hostages (ocld-ıumberecl 
chapters) and that of their nearest 
and clearest (cven-nunıberedl cliay+ 
lers). Despite his large cast of 
characters he manages, though this 
constant to-lng and fro-ing, to create A 
stifling, claustrophobic atmospher'e. 


HE hostages’ only opening 
on the outside world is the 
little window of the televi- 
sion set that their guards keep on all 
the time. That is how they slay 
briefed about themselves, not only 
through news items antl official 
statements, but lhrouglı coded mes- 
sages hidden in a snatch of dialogue. 
iin a television soap or the sermon of 
a pilest, : 


For thelr families there is no es 


caping a constant obsession with the 
wcelfnre of {he hostages — an obses’ 
slon tliat Informs every ıninute of 
.thelt lives and guildes thelr every nct. 
On one side, then, Garcia Mil 
que evokés the jirlsoners' clally 
lives, which oscillate between lope 
and mortal aiixlely, and chronicles 
their cohabitation with guards wlıo 


20 fe onde / CULTURE 
In the clutches of the demon drug 


with US logistical support, carried 
out a series of military operations — 
which did not spare the civilian pop- 
ulation. They were on the point of 
being arrested. 

The Colombian government had 
promised to extradite drug trafflck- 
ers facing charges in the US. It was 
a prospect that terrified the men 
who now referred to themselves as 
los extraditables: one of their num- 
ber had just been sentenced in the 
US to life imprisonment (or more 
precisely 130 years). 

As long as they remained on 
Colombian soil, however, they 
risked little. Like all good mafîosl, 
they had always been very careful 
not to get into trouble with the 
Colombian authorities, 

Pablo Escobar, head of the 
Medellin cartel, came up with an an-.. 
swer to the exlradition’ threat: hlack- 
hiail, He kidnappecl 10 people. Five 
of themı had close ties with the gov- 
ernment and belonged to the Bo- 
goté éllte, while the other tive were 
part ofa televislon crew accompany- 
‘ing reporter Diana Turbay, who had 
‘betn fooled into thinking she was 
going to get ai intervlew, 

Escobar then negotiated on a tlt- 
fottat basis on belıalf of all the 
exlradilables: the hostages would be 
freêd, ahd he and other leading 
«lrg bosses would give themselves 
up. In return, they would fetelve 
assurances’ that they would remain 
In a Colombian jail. 

Those six montlıs of negotlations 


Frangçols Maspero 


NOTICIA DE UN SECUESTRO 
Gabriel Garcîa Marquez 
Grupo Editorial Norrna 


(Barcelona, Buenos Alres) 338pp 


HEN Gabriel Garcia 

Marquez recently pre- 

sented his new book, 
Noticia de un Secuestro (Chronicle 
Of A Hostage-Taking), to the Span- 
ish press, he described it as “the 
toughest and saddest” book he had 
written. It had been "an agonising 
and unforgettable experience on’ a 
hurnan level", 

At a time when a new generation 
of Latin American writers claims to 
have turned its back on Garcia Mar- 
quez’s celebrated “maglc realism", 
Colombia's winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature has returned to 
the investigative journalism of his 
early days as a writer. 

What he proves in the process is 
that straightforward reporting can, 
through a painstaking account of the 
facts, based solely on the evidence of 
those Involved, achieve tlıe dlimen- 
sions and starkness of Greek tragedy 
without relying on fictional embell- 
ishments or stylistic flourishes. 

The idea of writing a “good piece 
of reportage” had long nagged Gar- 
cla Marquez when a BogotÃ journal- 
ist Maruja Pachon, and her 
husband Alberto Villamizar, con- 
tacted hiın in 1993: two years enr- 
ller, Pachon had been kidnapped by 
drug iraffickers, and she wanted 
him to tell the story of her six 
months’ deteııtlon and her daily 
brush with death. 

Garcla Marquez very soon real- 
ised he could not reslrict lhimsel( to 
her case alone: 10 people had been 
taken hostage along witlı ler, and 
two of them were killed. His ac- 
„count would be meaningless unless 


ıhe put it into the context of the ruth-` 


less trial of strengtlı then going on 
between the’ Colombian govern- 
ment aııd the drug barons. 

When César Gaviria became 
president in 1990, Colombia was the’ 
scene of a fight to ‘the death, The 
government, pressurised ' by the 


Unitext' States, which wanted to 


sêarch' out and clestroy the sources 
of the drug market, decided to dls- 
‘mantle the parallel’ state set up by 
the Medellin and Cali drug cartels, 


which had long been more powerful 


than the Colombian state ttself, 
The cartel bosses were forced to 
concede defeat as the government, 


remembers ‘lhe songs, lak i 
fellow “cunıfort women" usd, | 
sing in belween client. 


Byiun travkegl down a grog oi 8 : 


former Korean "comfort 

wlio hacl remained in Cine 

a year Lo negotiate will ة۹‎ 

ties, ey int e 8 : 

jeopardise heir 

Japan, They only allowed me i ! 

three of them, as they 

others were in too pathetic, cp 1 

tion," hé says. . 
The resignation of (hê ¥ 0 

China contrasts .with | 0 

grittinêss of those 

to Korea, 


. Dirécteur! rit 


e bleMon ا‎ E 
: „8 EE .ل‎ 


handed me a few banknotes: ‘Far 
your film,’ she sald. 

“I didn't' want tu make a filnı 
about relations belween Japun ancl 
Korea, but about wumen as victims, 
whatever the Identity of the aggres- 
‘sof, and show why we slıould be 
concerned today about tlieir fate . . 

“Only one Korèan cinema agreed 
to show the film, which was the [irst 
documéntaty ever to be' released 
commercially in Korea, Without any 
promotion, it managed to draw 
15,000 şpectators, most of them slur 
dents and rriore than 50 per cent 
women,” 

The brisdue deferisiveness of the 
women İn thie fllm eflects their des- 


perate attempt to come to: terıns 


with their past. Some want héither 
tomipensatian nor sympathy, All 
N a 0 wants to do 
8 “to leaVe this life with a goodbye”, 
„With apparelit, Indifference, one 
woman describe what Ife was like’. 
for her at the dée:of 17:20 cllents a ` 


day, VD. ّ empl aiijcide, She’ 


Shining a light on the ‘comfort women’ 


sexual slavery was a deliberate pûl. 


icy of the Japanese state, 


“1 came across the subject when. 


reporting on prostitutes who cater 
for Japanese tourists on the island of 
Cheju ' loff the southern tip of 
Korea], says Byun. "One of then 
told me she was in tht profession to 
help pay for treatment fûr her 
mother, who had cancer of the 
uterus and who had ‘been a ‘comfort 
womarl'.” 

Byun then visited a ğroup of for 
mer “comfort women” [living com’ 
munally in Seoul, “At first they wêre 
hostile Aid suspicious they didi't 
want to talk to thé media, whi ch fad 
ustd: them as an "Hüstration’ of thê 
kind of atrocities the Japanese were 
capable of, and’ then forgot about 


ther. I visited them over g pelid of, 
14 months: We'talkëd ‘and drahk to’ 


gethet, ahd in’ tie end’ wa Bo, ofi 
very well, One 0 one of ‘them’ 


In his’ 1995 book, The ‘Comfort 
Women: Japan's Brutal Regine Of 
Enforced Prostitution In The Sec- 
ond Worll War, George Hicks 
showed how the Japanese army ‘ûr- 
ganised prostitution — with the aim 
of reducing rape in occupied coun- 
tries such as China — and how it 
went about recruiting candidates, 
notably in Korea. He thinks „there 
are about 58,000 survivors today. 

Byun Youngjoo; a young South 
Korean director, has made Mur- 
murs, a moving 90-minute docu- 
mentary on the life of those women. 


She avoids politicising the issue, 


which is: all the’ more reriarkable 


bécause Koreans are ` notoflously ° 


prickly about Japan, heir overlord 
from 1910 to 1945, 

A showing’ of the film in Tokyo a 
month ago was disrupted by far 
right extremists. Although Japa: 
admits the ` facts, ‘some deny that 


‘Phillippe Pons In Seoul 


HE fate of the “comfort women" 

— the euphemism used in 
Japan for some 200,000 Aslan 
women, plus a few Westerners, who 
were used as sexual slaves by Japan- 
ese troops during the second world 
war — has been the subject of nuch 
comment ever since Japanese histo- 
rians, burrowing in the imperial 


archives In 1992, revealed this'blot Î 


on their country’s history. 

' The cruel facts of the case and re- 
sponsibility for them are only part of 
the truth, however. Women whose 
lives suddenly turned iito a 'night- 
mare as the normal joys bf youth 
weré nipped in the bud are now, in 
thelr ea, torn between the urge 


to unburden themselves and the’ 


temptatton to‘keep their secret and 
tiptoe out of the world that treated 
them so badly, 


FEATURES 25 


of the BSE scare since March. The 
Italians who used to buy his 
broutards (400kg young steers) for 
finishing in Italy have stopped doing 
s0 because of the bottleneck in sales 
there. 2 
Was he not enraged by the behav- 

iour of the British robber barons? 

“All I can say is thal the animals 

can’t have grown very fast on a diet 
of clay and sawdust — perhaps they 

added the clay as a condiment? But 
do you think we're any better here 
in France? I can assure you that the 
stocks of frozen British beef held in 
store by French supermarkets are 
not going to end up on tlıe rubbish 
dump, There have already been 
cases of ‘British beef" stamps being 
removed froni carcasses.” 

But didn't he think Major had 
been acting up like a petulant schoo 
boy? Wasn't the whole BSE crisis a 
fitting epitaph to “tiatchérisne"? 

“OK, you're an island and you 
drive on the left and you did burn 
Joan of Arc, so 1 suppose one could 
say life would lave been easier for 
ıs if we'd left ‘per'fidious Albion’ out 
of Europe," he said with a wicked 
grin. 


Notes & Querles Joseph Harker 


And Heartfelt Hatreds, by Philip 
Kerr, 1992.) — Bob Hays, Rippon- 
den, Halifax 


N December 1971 a duel was 

fouglu between a Uruguayan field 
marslıal and a general, after the for- 
mer had dubbed lıis colleague “a sr 
cialist”. The protagonists mel at 
dawn in a Montevicleo public park 
and, fron 25 paces, firel 38 rounds 
at each other. Neither was hur1. Av- 
cording to the field nıarshal's sec- 
ond, the men did not put on their 
glasses before conımencing the 
back-to-back walk. (Source: The 
Book Of Heroic Failures, Stephen 
Pile, 1979.) — Dontinie Gould, Hult 


HE WORD “cleave” has two 

opposite meanings — either 
to stick together or spllt apart. 
Are there any other words that 
do the same thing? 


N CRICKET, a captain can put a 
bowler on for a "spell", or period 
of overs which he will bowl for, and 


EE'S sting is mainly used to 

sting other insects, in particular 
other bees and wasps trying to steal 
honey from the hive. Usually when 
ihe sting is used in this way the bee 
does not die; il is able to extract its 
sting from the brittle outer layer of 
the other insect. In contrasl, bees 
sting mammals (mainly mice trying 
to get in the hive, or beekeepers) 
very rarely, but die because the 
sting gets stuck in the tough, leath- 


For something to cause an evolu- 
tionary change it must confer 4 
significant advantage or disadyan- 
tage on the survival and success of 
the animal. An individual worker 
bee is just one of tens of thousands 
in the hîve, and does not itself breed 
{only the queen and drones do 
tha). Presumably the disadvantage 


said. “But there's no real problenı 
with beef becaııse customers know 
where my meat comes from." 

He gets all his beef from nearby 
farms. The cattle are mosily Salers, 
a local breed that sports a curly red- 
.dish-brown coat and has the speed 
and pointed horns of the bulls they 
let loose in the streets ol Pamplona. 
The aninıals are fed on a diet of 
grass, wheat, rye and beet, most of 
which is grown on the farms they 


on. 
Did the butcher not think the atti 
tude of the British government, 
ranting against the EU but insisting 
that it furıd 70 per cent of conıpensa- 
tion to be paid to UK farmers, was 
disgracefully cynical? “Not really,” 
he said. “Do you think our lot would 
have behaved any better? But PII tell 
you one thing: I didn't used to be an 
ecologist, but I'm fast becoming 
one.” . 
I visited one of the larger farms in 
the area (which are small by UK 
standards). Its owner thought that 
in the long run the farming industry 
was facing Armageddon. He has al- 
ready lost 100,000 francs ($20,000) 
in turnover following the escalation 


THAT is the evolutionary 

advantage of a bee dying 
once it has atung an attacker? 
Why have not have evolved in 
the same way as the wasp, living 
to ating another day? 


ery mammalian skin. 


French beef about the Brits 


origin of all cattle can be traced by a 
comprehensive marking systen\; 
and the proportion of meat anil 
bone meal used in cattle rations has 
been tiny. 


Curiously, people round here 


tend not to bring up the subject of 
BSE spontaneously in conversalion 
— perhaps they are reluctant to of- 
fend. But they answer readily when 
asked if they blame the British for 
the vache folle crisis. “No, it's all the 
fault of the Common Agricultural 
Policy,” sald one farmer. “Europe 
has been an unmitigated disaster.” 
That struck me as a bit rich coming 
from someone who gets a Christmas- 
stockingful of subsidies from Brus- 
sels (for calves, for cows with 
calves, for being a hill farmer, for 


growing grass). 

What did nıy local butcher think? 
“It's business as usual, though 
brains, sweetbreads and liver don't 
move as quickly as they used to,” he 


many companies including the 

soft drinks factory, aaid he had 

been won over. “I didn’t believe 

it would work, but he’s never 

been wrong. There's an air of mya: 

ticism —a bit like faith healing." 
At Hudderafield, Khalid 


Pervaiz has connected his textile j of the loss ofa few sterile workers j thêèn take him off for a “spell” or rest 
company to a supply found by has so little effect on the hive's suc- | when he gets tired. — Rainer 
Mr Taylor, and now only uses cess that no evolutionary change | Gibbous, Auckland, New Zealand 
Yorkshire Water as an emer- has resulted, — Harvey Rutt (bee: ا‎ : 
gency back-up. “He found me keeper), Southampton, Hampshire 7 
water, loads of it, and it has . . . 1 
aavedl us lots of money,” aaid Mr | ‘FEEL sure that a bee dles after Any ans wer S 2 
Pervalz, who needs 77,000 gal-. | stinking its attacker in order to E 0 2 
lons a day. “Atfirstljust ' . prevent a fturè life of futility racked YF SALAMI sausage shack 
couldi't belleve'lt, but Some ` 'in' regrets, ' gull or fear’ of Hits as its tigtediente: ر‎ 
people seem tobe gifted.” i ° | | reprisal.— Mick Wilson, Norwich pork, salt, spices; dextrose, ا‎ 
„û ° PHOTOGRAPH JUSTIN SLEE ا‎ ‘E621, malto j» preaervi-, ' 
ESLE O EN tive and #ödiyin nitrite, Then'lt 


:#fatéd' that thé prodüct ig “Nat 
: leas than 100 per cent iat’; i 
` Ho¥ can this be? Auldretwo 


‘Role Watford, Hir, 


V\/ aN ry Îallffate on a lk 
dow paint, repeated slaps, : 


"Ãiwêrê shold 
` WaekyEgUirolan 

j O1Z/44 
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VLEs "lakt recorldêd ' 
ugh 


Involving 
‘Marcel Proust,’ the .authûr of A 
bietctie' Du  Tenipa' Pêttdu, 


iriştance ûf 4 duel belg! 


6,1897 1 
! | Theêlash'was occasl 


ا0 س 
sèconde' dec!‏ 
wak ended.‏ 


on the left, ad nlıdging its Fear’ a 1 
t | fought with #tconds, at 1O paces; 
argue with Simon,” said ‘the com’ |' ahd using pihtols? E 
mentator. ‘Mist of" the' handlerg "’ ٤ 
adopted the calıllous tactic of crawl: |” 7| CONFRONTATIQN 
ing through-the tunnel behjnd the | ê 

‘pl, but ûne’ sent his pig in and | La’ Rel 
strolled alongside." His överconfir j: ani 


right slde with the crodk: "Ydu dûn” 


.Hehtê was penalised’ Wher thé pi 
‘eoritrived, tè uth in, the restricte 
spacê and eriiërgê atthe stért end 
loud ãpplaugê:' - E 


The ‘getérgl"imptëtlon Was’ of | ‘rjan deeusing Proust of’plaglatjsm 
Hg e al ied | Be refêrfind! to hiln da “one ol f 


‘sorheting” Tike ah: ûld-fashloiied 1 or 
hie” caiilentato , hopé' pretty Tittle 'söclety boys.who | 


derby’ “day: 3 1 

revéled' that the ` plg-janidlér 

“the Reverenill  Sirton" 
ding 


Peter Graham 


ef and veal, while prices paid to 


where’ that comes from), clay and | farmers have plummeted, 


Most of France's 20-odd cases of 


this because UK labelling legisla | BSE can be traced to imports of 
British animals, The disease has 
name ingredients generically (min- Î been kept in check here for four 
erals, cellulose, etc.) rather than | main reasons: whole herds are sys- 
tematically culled as soon as an out- 

What with everything else — | break of foot-and-mouth, brucellosis 
John “Biggles" Major teaching | or BSE occurs; there is full compen- 
those foreign chappies a thing or Î sation for slaughtered animals; the 


is often harcl to get BBC's Radip | non-co-operation and “charm offen- 

4. But the other day reception | sive”, and the recent revelation that 
was just about good enough for me |İ the robber barons had doubled 
to tune in to that excellent early- | their exports of possibly contami- 
Farming Î nated feecl to France a year after its 
Today. My drowsiness quickly | sale had been banned in the UK — I 
turned to anger as, through the | was beginning to feel ashamed to be 
crackle, I heard an expert on BSE | British, 
France has suffered almost as 
1 barons of agribusiness {aka animal- j much as Britain from a BSE crisis 
feed : manufacturers) had been | that was not of its own making. The 
putting not only rendered sheep in | butchery trade as a whole has been 
their rations for ruminants, but | hit by a 30 per cent drop in sales of 
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Whose skin is worth saving? | Citizen of everywhere. 


Controversy about the - 7 
1 OBITUARY tion, on (hıe evening before OR 

ا ااا ا ت ا ا ا has brought Gesualdo Bufalino volved ki a Cat in‏ ل 

int: a coli inst fhe) 

anada into conflict with . IER Bourbon government of Kp | 
Europe. Malcolm Dean Te a provincial of moc | nal. Ench of the quartet is reng 
۴ rt ern European wrilers, Gesu- | nisably lovatecl i 5 

met the trices whosê lives aldo Bufalino, who has dled | period selling, whether aa morning ‘programme, 
depend on the fur trade after a car accident al the age of 75, | a clisaffected aristocral, a student 


was also among the least known 
outside his native Sicily, The per- 
spective of contemporary Italian 
fiction embracecl by most Brilish 
readers İs a narrow one, dominate 
by Italo Calvino and Umberto Eco, 
and the space allotted to Bufalirıo in 
a small handful of translaled works 
is marginal. 


intellectual or a revolut : 
yet their discourse a : 
transcend anything as limiting al . 
the label “historical navel", - 
ÛUnce again it was the vibrant 
beauty of Bufnlino's style, underpir) i 
ning the characters" passionate ep| : 
gagement with tle smallest details festher meal (no prizes for guessing | be! 
uf ihe existence they were about tı 


gay that some of those robber 


HE Indian elders of Cross. 
Lake's Swampee Cree tribe 

' assembled like they miglıt 
have done over 300 years ago whên ' 
they met their first Europeans. 
They aat in a dignified line ready to 
talk in turn. Their squaws sat apart 


with thelr tribe’! ds: 
3 E DO f Among those who continue to Î leave behind, which won kim gg| | sawdust. They could get away with 
boots, beaded earrings, The tribe scan this particular horizon for | cal acclaim, this time in the formal) 
talents with rather more substance | the Premio Strega, Italys mg tion was lax enough to let them 


to them than those of clowns and 
mountebanks, Bufalino's stature 
appears unassailable, that of a 
doggedly original novelist and short 
story writer whose unique profile 
among writers in Italian became the 
sharper because of his reluctance to 
go touting for glamour and celebrity 
on the [talian literary scene. 

His raison d'être and continual 
point of reference as an artist was 
Sicily, in whose ancient traditions of 
the word, stretching back via Piran- 
dello and Verga to medieval poets 
and Greek dramatists, he firmly 


coveted fiction award. 

Fame, having arrived so lig 
made little difference to the gene. 
ally quiet tenor of his tife as auth 
and teacher. Other wrilings in tans 
lation gradually gained him adir 
ers beyond Italy, especially de 
novel Argo Il Cieco (Blind Argus) 
the implicit paradox of whose ile 


cba dies the work's Ünherent play. ۰ D Owser offer: S 
Loma nveso. ranted a | ° | SO/UION tO 


Keeper Of Ruins. 
long summer 


live ii prime trapping çountry: a E 
1 e ن ر‎ 
A wolf is held ina steel leg-restraining trap 


mixture of pine ridges where mar- 
tin, lynx and white fox roam, set 
amjdst ak of lakes and 
rivers with beaver, . muskrat | successful trapper in Manitob 

and otter. Even last month, the lakes Î year, a Ce a 
lay thick with’ ice after the longest | US$13,000 but the national average 
and coldest winter since 1812, was only $380. : 

French and English fur traders Canada has been accused of un- 
moved through this territory even | necessary cruelty to animals by 
before the Hudson Bay Company | Europeans, yet paradoxically it is 
was given its exclusive right to or- | clearly committed to the welfare of 
ganise a network of trading posts in | wildlife through Impressive pro- 
1670. Many early traders crossbred | grammes for protecting threatened 
with Indian women to produce a | species, introducing new wetlands 
rew native group: the Metis. for migrating wildfowl, and reintro- 


specifically. 


muakrats would still be trapped as 
pesta İn Canada, even if their pelts 
could no longer be sold. 

They defend the legtrap on the 
grounds that it is only used for five 
land species which are too big to be 
killed outright (coyote, fox, wolf, 
lynx, bobcat) or for water species 
(beaver, muskrat) which are killed 
by drowning. They point to new trig- 
ger mechanisms which reduce the 


The latter offers an ideal display, 
both of Bufalino's versatility 8 3: 


1 ١ 1 chances of a wrong species being | located himself throughout a life 1 ihi 
e 0 E E e ing ا‎ extinct to the region, Î caught by the trap; and hard rubber | spent mostly in the ال2‎ 1iown of ie peiumalie elon ef ie Sin! RIED whit forked hale 
alika brorhi 0 : as the woodland buffalo. padding which has replaced steel | Comiso in the south of the island. backgrouncls which nourished him | hanê a & divialag rod, 
talk ta wild life offi uer and 0 i ا 2 اج‎ note 0 a son 0 a puor blacksnıith, he ‘There are affectionate parodies ol ای‎ Girane 0 
0 ۳ € 2, - aresearch centre in Al- Î passed a happy childhood 0 iva 1 SEREY POC NE Car PERE E. 
0 a EE pensation schemes for damage | berta developing more humane | learning, as le later noted, N e E u it Rad e oo IS Copa 
font EurOg cen atlteis an fur td by ا ا‎ or pri be “a citizen of everywhere" with | sly pasliches of Calvino's manne’ e i 

The early traders would not have | Lak 0 E COE the ald of a tiny collection of illıs- | andl sidelong glınces al ihe wot | E Peter Hetherington. 
E CS ave € where the timber line stops is trated books, including a baltered | tlie giallo, ihe detective story which “Tve found one, 50 metres 
simple timber house: 1 0 be he the famous denning area where Arc- old atlas. fois the basis ۲ 1 om; he nnnaihced an the rod 
Breve. oii ie e bl 1 اس‎ e a e Hudson Notuntil he was 30, however, and | sole encounter with fidan. dipped abruptly. ا ا‎ 
to the tribe for a hydroelectric | the DRE Se ê e 0 leg! established in his chosen profession Not for nothing in Uomo Ine piy Be E engi: 
ا‎ which flooded part of their Î white bears pass through, Churchill, ا‎ ie nl i ol E neer rushed forward to mark the 
ad e isa munity centre, | .the -amall Hudson Bay seaport. If a ا‎ 2 e spot with a big white cross. 

0 2 : 0 0 E e landing | they cause trouble, as a few do, they Ê hp 11 ا‎ hk! “You've got to believe it, haven't 
PE ak art the gun | ate shot with a dope pellet and then Î not pull animals limb from limb like Guile clrnely corhed much hj | OW , sailed Graham Ladlow. 
O egu: ım Î winched by net and helicopter sev- Î predators, It is not in the trappers' ih e il al “We'd tike to get to this tomor- 

With oir bnseball eral hundred miles away. If they re- | interest to have a spoilt pelt.” Tlie tive le 1 i 0 1h | row but, realistically, it could ifort depen Og 
shirts and thickt 1 e ee nter. | turn, the same expensive procedure | officers say that they believe in ani- the 8 e 1 1 E n Oa aE O o day,” said Mr Lale He 
2 y padded windjam- | is followed. Only if they come back mal welfare, not animal rights. 1l 1i n اسا‎ Hure #8 By acting an a water dowser pul e E a: 

— the 10 elde e sunshades | three times and cause serious trou- You do not reed to look far to see 2 ial 1 loss of for local firms, Mr Taylor has nce e e 
E 8, 8 rst ace. could | ble are they shot dead, the holes in some of lhese argu- e 1 hey ا‎ e rapt brought hope to parts of ` | gency, when Yorkshire Water 
e be n 2 up 0 as ments. The wildlife service's own cu ا‎ e 2 1 n drought-stricken Yorkshire, ` ' | had to replenish reservoirs with 
Fu wi ori the a o MM e only | 1 ET UNLIKE 60 other nations | statistics expose another illogicallly: e n 1 Tere reservoir are ol 3 pér | nha ا‎ 
they Sat ball û: gE wlılch have banned the leg | if legtraps-are so crucial, why is it rhytlu € te threalen the im cent below capacity. Northumbria, Mr Taylor, aged 
hones Hnked to the lol a trap, Canada still uses it. In- | that only 35 per cent of fox, coyote Thytlnıs of Sicilian life. The Featherstone company, .. | 77, haa never.known auch de- - 
i 1 1 the local radio | stead of killing an animal, the | and lynx are caught using them andl lial n century lias darl) ; which producea 130,000 two- mûnd for his services. He began 
0 ised 1 ld tribe members | spring-powered trap holds the ani- | a mere 10 per cent of wolves? kh : role Mallia o ' | tre bottles a day and supplies aa water doit 0 a 
Trapp too 1 MECER. mal between steel jaws until the The Indian elders concentraterl : a Gare ; | Supermarket chains; brought e r e a ایتا‎ 
houses ail had husky eed a trapper arrives. Animal welfare cam- Î on Western double standards. One | Gesunldo Bufalino, a Slcillan ا‎ 8 ler objet |. Bin i when kt declded Bet Ja ّ in Northumberland E : 
trappers now use skid 1 ا‎ Paigners have documented the ex- Î of thelr women trappers explained: | writer of unassailable atntur E E ly of . ' | ticaction was néeded to safe its sotiing 0 Y (ith, : 
are motorised rather than sledges a الا‎ which el “I went to Winnipeg zoo. I saw birds ee 0 le e ape ai ee اا‎ E aria, 
eih . , even to the point of animals | in cages و ا‎ a E OP EE EE Î are : r 
EC I LTS CTE TE E E RC E 
pping lines. | Britain prohibited the traps 30 years | wilderness with thelr freedom and pietmg novel Diceria Î conscious clegrce, a quality, varyiig betweei' hard Ralph ‘Barton; a water arialyat ` 


were pİgs of immensê size, supeior 
beasts and stark of the slıow circuit, 
yawning at the boredorm of t all. But 
it was-the plg-handlers' cûmpetitlon 
that speclally caught oureyê, ' '' ' 

' Each mad, armed With a wooden 


"shleld in’ his left hand and a ‘short 
"bittën, or: crook in’ his right; at 


‘teiptéd'to guide'hië pig through A 
slalom of stakes and Hibrê ane 
.over airamp and a jump, İnto a pen, 
land -fhen’” ‘along’ ' the ' finis 

hé: 5 


ne—ittastes  , | from Wakefield, who advises  : 
1 PR r LEE RIS 2 


matte, | A Country Diary: 


ا 


DelfPUntore, which languished (or 
more than 30 years before publica- 
tlon. Set in a mililary hospital and 
investigating the theme of mortallty 
in a style of sonorous elegance, it 
placed him at once anıong the mocl- 
ern masters of [Italian prose, lt was 
later translated as The Plague 


thal Sicilianness he always need | 
to neknowledge within himself A | ia - 
inheritance from this 0 


Now İt never takes more than a few 
hours. The old trapper spent weeks 
away from his family, surviving on 
meat, fish and forest food. Some still 
live that way but they take a radio 
with them to pick up messages 
relayed by the local radio station, 


ago. The European Union agreed to ا‎ 
ban the import of fur from any coun- 
try which uses the trap, but has 
twice delayed this ban for fear of 
being overruled by the World Trade 
Organisation on the grounds of pro- 
tectionism, Canada, which sells 70 


fresh food.” An elder, who had 
fought with the Canadlan army In 
the second world war sald: “I fought 
to protect your liberty now I would 
like you to protect mine, This land is 
our wilderness. We do not tell Euro- 
peans how to treat their cattle, 


inflependence of vi | 
method as a novelist, and ا‎ 1 John VaNmé .' 


simple fact that, notwîi 


Yet trapping remains a hard life | per cent of its fur to Europe 1 
for the ا‎ pe, com- Î sheep or pigs. Please do not tell us | Sower. Cer: ۴ 5 ت‎ 
aE Th ی‎ E O la e 0 0 how we should treat our wildlife,” Sicilian writing has never hal any 0 ا‎ ak 1 ا ی‎ aS ا‎ 
minus 30 on 40 nights in the last | from belg caught by the n its اا ا و‎ 0 ue ih absorbing and distilling | has no obvious beginnings exceth 1 Set's'agricultural community set out 
i ت‎ PK li - ا‎ . 2 1 3 
e e ا 0 ا‎ cl divide could not be | concept of sustainability stops. Does Î because ا‎ e a e و‎ BE Bi 1 RL seba 
difficulties, There are 80,000 tay ایا‎ 0 ian wildlife officers | it include culture or stop at ecology? inexorably across every aspect of r he en within the cû [ (eben ukrepa 8 0 farm 
pers in Canada only half af whium j for ril و‎ DI ا‎ 8 a وا‎ 0 lad nt Putalino, who aot a small number ofl ا‎ 1: rk and the ا‎ 
are Indian. But thousands of other Î logy. Thı Et is efined his native land as “a difficult Î works, £ Italy's most ac | f ı | waxed’ ‘coats,’ saddlery ‘and ‘jodhe 
Tidiais oi Festrvato Ss e Hall Ey. They point to 4 rise in the Î. ag is made out, In the words of the . place, a paradise disguised as hell, a 8 one OEE | Ë : | prs, ‘were ‘ the on on) 


numbers of beaver since the.drop in 
fur prices led to a decline in trap- 
ping — a rise which is threatening’ 


plished writers, then I is 
recalling that hé achlered 4 
tinction by.staying where eW 

He is ‘survived by 1 


Cross Lake chief: “Trapping is part 
of our heritage. We have hurrted and 
trapped for thousands of years, We 


Purs, 
classthe cheaseipavilion, thie sheép’ 
| ; , | herds'.flockmasters and the pûradé 


a ebed 2 paradise", turnecl 
5 naturally as Giuseppe Tommasi 
di Lampedusa had done in The 


of all Indians still live, trap for their 
owı needs, There are 1.2 mllllon 


j | Ofgoats, i. rti. . oe 


aboriginal people in Canada — | woodlands and changing Canadian | hı : 1 great, ‘chamı 

950.000 Indians 190.000 Melis and | eee E ی ل ا‎ ed E e e E to the'ambiguous world of | Giovanna. 2 ` "Thé' great, ‘champlon’ Ghirolai 

50,000 Inuit (eskimos) — represent. Jams. They accuse Europeans of Î gral part of Gur. aboriginal culture, fa پو ام‎ Insplration er EEE alley "combed: and”  coastted, 

ing 4 per cent of Canada's 30 million ' hypocrisy, noting the Dutck; trap j transferring ‘skills and valqeş from zogne Della ‘Nolle lali 0 Jonathan Keates iir a oubled by EU tegule 
skill eş from | .zogne. 1 . Lies 


people. Few survive only on trap- ; on bêds af'çleanî straw: There 


٤ 400,000 muskrat every year for 
ping. None gets rich, The most 


dyke .protection. Beavers and ; published in, 1988. 


` generation to generation. Please re- 
‘Î ‘Here he imagined the conversa- 


spect that" °. . : -Gesaldo Bufalino, novelist, DI: 


1920: clilêd June 14,1996 


thing. Instead, its all a matter of |, 


‘performance style that owes consld-. | 


‘Î are conşclous of a trickeinesa; when.: 


ARTS 27‏ اق 

. "e ing and being looked at; being seen 

Those monumental objects of desire eme, ur. 
. و‎ ۳ : everyday people, in a ry 
For Claes Oldenburg, LES ا‎ n ا‎ A E f ا‎ bia deer pile akin a Louch of lip- 


day-to-day Items must be 
Inflated. But for Stephan: : 


stiçk, black hair, brown, blonde. 
Pegple clothed and people naked in 
the glare of the day. Hand on hip, 


Balkenhoal, the everyday aria oesed, hands dangling np 
ls quite sirangê onough, Bekenhol, aged 2 is a 1 
wi carver, He carves figureg and por- 
ESS 0 traits ûf no one; huge heads, faces in 

HE SWEDISH BORN Ameri relief, animals and people on 


plintha. He sculptş everyday devils 
and angels, three naked graceş, an 
ordinary mermaid, a group of sullen 
bears, Why should they interest us, 
these anonymous, inexpressive n0- 
bodjes? Returning our gaze, looking 
through us and beyond us, tlıey 
command us with. their familiar, 
human volumes, Up close, the 
rough-chipped, hacked-al facels in 
the timber, the unshıaven splinters, 
chisel marks and places where the 
sculptors tools have bitten lıardl inte 
the wood, the incidental splits in the 
timber and the ımatt, washed-on 
colour reveal a plainness, a coi 


sively plete frankness and spareness of 

technlque. Tliese e 0 nl‏ ای PEE‏ ي | e‏ 0 ار 
EE t Fagenda lives ıuıp to ita name at 1,32m x 2,44m x Î sculptures, carve rom singl‏ 1 وو ا ج ر 

1 -kits and a drooping | The scale of the century . . . Claes Oldenburg’'s Giant Fage 0 ER 

ar N : ۳ 2.44m. But Stephan Balkenho's Large Man (below) impresses with its utter normality 0 8 ub a n 


ALKENHOLS svulpturcs 
B are û return to lifelike, figu- 

rative, polychrome sculp- 
ture. Yel he never tries {o trick us 
with verisiuilihıde, never altenıpts 
to overawe us with leroism, overl 


‘can sculptor Claes Olden- 
' bürg has had an enormous 
inflerice oh the sculptors who have 
come in his wake, from Jeff Koons |° 
to Julian Opie, from Richard Went 
worth to Rebecca Horn. A retro 
spective anthology of his work fills 
the Hayward Gallery in London 
until August 18. His career, spam 
ning the past 40 years, began as a 
funny, clunky, joyful celebration of 
the everyday: the three-pin plug, 
blown-uþ into a huge, soft punchbag 
which dangles by a rope from the 
ceiling; a kapok-stuffed vinyl light 
switch sagging from the wall; a mas- 


کا 2 


Much of Oldenburg's work be- 
queaths a cartoon-like life to inant 
mate objects, and has aimed to 
make the modern world a friendlier, 
more benign and sexier place. Why, 
so often, do | remain unmoved, and 
even irritated by his work? 

Oldenburg’s sculptural game has 
been to transpose objects from one 
scale to another, from one material 
to another, and to make monuments 
of the disregarded. He blows things 

up out of all proportion to the 
natural scale of things, making epic 
icons of the everyday. A classic 
American Pop artist, Oldenburg’ 
began by taking an almost Abstract 
Expressionist stance towards the 
world of quotidian objects, but 
stripped away the heroics and porten- 
tusness of Action Painting in favour 
of an almost slapstick approach to- 
wards materials and subjects. 

The rubbish and detritus of the 
street, advertising signs and shop- 
window goodies provided his sub- 
jects from the first. He began in the 


ts in | and stitched sculptures of toilets, | can cullure, and the dumbing of 
0 e and Pepsi washstands, electrical goods and America, ralher than becoming part 
Cola signs and poetry in almost | musical instruments — many of j of its gargantuan, inflated banality. 
everything from underpants to | which are on show here. That notl- Oldenburg's work, for all ils su- 
book-matches, over-sized clothes | ing was too lowly to escape liis at perficial lightness, has E 
draped over a chair, a sewing | tention may have been shocking in baroque and grandiose. lt provokes 
achine. the 1960s, but now, at the Hayward, | questions about laste, about our a ero 
zaller! for Oldenburg be- | it just looks like regular art. place iıı the world and our relation drama or 1 ea ricali E 
e hriftstore of drooling, bat- AL best, his work is generous, ac- | to things. It questions the relation- ا‎ e ا‎ 2 
tered, gaudily repainted versions of complet and 0 At e iL is a ed 2 kp rel 0 po ا 0 ا‎ E 
real objects. He went on to produce | only big. Since he egan Disney- | order e a A 
1 isi 1 the 1970s | we have constructed for ourselves. 2 : 
giant raisin-bread loaves, stuffed E 0 giant | But even where Oldenburg plays | This, rather than being their weak- 
baok-matches for a street in | games with symbolic order, the hi i ness, is their strengt! 8 
Barcelona, a pickaxe buried in the | erarchies of value which we pac E ES 0 
2 0 ive pair of u on objects and their meanings, he | us mostly wi 1 ity. 
TE the ice has comıe lo do so at the expense of Sometimes he sculpts litle e 
the Chlat/Day Building in Venice, | a consideration of human scale. Per- | figures, at other tines heads on a 
California, in 1991 — Oldenburg, in | sonally, I don't want to live in a car- nıanumental scale, or E 
collaboration with his partner | toon, or in a land littered with the دان‎ e iê more Enh 
j û with the | traces of unseen giants. sculp’ 1 
r Frank The everyday is strange enough. ÎÛ with 2 cows head, or a man e 
Gehry, has become part of the | This seems to be at the heart of Ger- devil's tail and a winged ange : 4ا‎ 0 
urban blight which he had once Û man sculptor Stephan hae ا‎ between i n 8 ا‎ 
seen to reclaim as poetry. work, beautifully instal in the j ol a ta e fi bE 
I perhaps are the j first one-person show to be held at | Wecoul € them, they | be us. 
ا‎ i û hese bombastic London's Saatchi Galety e e e I 2 
nullities on show here, and better | end of July). There they stand, the | compl e E 
bı f the 1960s | figures on their plinths. Standing Î its immediacy, appro 
by far he Olena o he The j alone or facing one a caught o E 
| sides — hones, . | forever in their mute, selfconscious Û, to Olde 
ا‎ a e e gestures. They do not move. Immo : public sculpture, Size isn't every- 
' | butts, the besfedup flatulent burg- | bile and silent and standing in the 
'. | era — say something about Amer |; clean light, caught in the act of look- 


scale, space and place. , 


aS e : ` Î oûe from Kulvinder Ghir whoéê, 
Revlew Theatre’ : س‎ jailer shows the canny cupidity of 


History in the makin cai ere ati ros elel te 


ical theatrë at its most itellgent and 


Griffith's best play in yarê. plight of unemployed out.‏ ; د 
E O EP ded letter enlisting support. | __. 7.y, ` Boyd's adaptation makes a striking‏ 
Who Shall Be Happy? ___.-': Bii Henry ls guided by his inetlnet | The Tilokis To Keep Breathing. "feature af ihe payê eray origins‏ 


Michael BNhgton .._..,. ‘ato whether hisli the reel Danton, Lynn Gardner... 
ok a lookallke decoy set up by the |, A JOMAN with’ red halr dûd 4` 


` black dreşs stands in fron! 


| sent. His Danton represents thie: . women identically attir 

Mad CO, Pree a Todor | !oight of the impassloned Idealist | ‘talk over, each othë, words entwin 

Bush ' theatre i triamphaiitly 

Passed thdt test, dealing both with’ 

Danton’s last days and the plight of 

the Popular revolutionary in oppres- 
: 


„JÉ set in a Paris pisoncell n „| #0 
1794: the height of the Ge TEI : 


!erabjy more. to, the ICA than the 
RSC — where Boyd ls shortly 
‘bound. ‘This is fine, :but often yau 


2 i ۳ nothing l8 0 ce ااا‎ 
Is bid fava Hag did i a ّ tion that things don't ‘always get |. 
Î sea; aiid her lover Hae died. İn a tea down Hir chin before they get befter, Some- Î; 
lenot extinct anıd.tkigt.there:may } din Qtnley e ea gal | swiirning pool accident, Joy atries tef dowri hêr çhiri a8 :| worse before : زا‎ 
hê a uprlainir on hie behalê He; oor cp ا‎ her ااا‎ ikê the' ştê in . 0 she knûws ëx” .| times they simply tet worse. 2 
;Diibes his Jailer; Heiiry, to siiugelê, | 1y and resltuakoptlrlaft, n: 


26 ARTS 
Escape to Alcatraz 


ا 
drunker und crashed to the‏ 


incapable. Princess Charlotie 
Fimelbing ofa miracle baby, } 
5 i ا‎ Royal Mews has 
CINEMA his new hairdo, given him by a sadly ا‎ ues i ا‎ 
Derek Malcolm parodlic gay lalrdresser, of earrlayges in which royal bile, 


By way of compensation for the 
derring«lo, he and Harris get to 
quote Jefferson and Oscar Wilde at 
each other at one point, tholigh 
Connery is unforgivably accused of 
being an Englishman elsewlıere and 
sinıply has to grin and bear it, 

The vital ingredient of tension is 
provided by the fact that the presi- 
dent has to take a very nasty call. 
WIl he bontb to perdition Connery, 
Cage, the renıaining SEALs and the 
hostages to save San Francisco, or 


with litle English ا‎ lea 
wlal they were in for, jolted fg lı 
mulls over the rutled roads «i 
FEuropu. Î founcl itaffecting, ّ 
George left Caruline inomedlalelg,; 
After Ihe initial wound — “1 do no 
sve how | shall bent the lonelineşe' 
~— she fouglıl back. She was relate] 
to Fretlerick the Great, who woul 
hokl his stale (runpeters out 4 
arı's length, onc in each hand, 
they lad finished their tı ing. : 
She gallivanled around the wor | 


{f REENLIGHT tlhe seal irı- 
cursion,” says a top mili 

1 tary man when’ it is 
liscovered, in Michael Bay's The 
. Rock, that a distinguished Vielnam 
veteran has gone bangnas and taken 
over Alcatraz Island, imprisoning a 
gtoup of goggling tourists on the 
way. And for a brief moment I 
thought there was a really original 
plotlurn in thîs first of the sumi- 


mer'ş big popcorn movies, ı | will Harris, a jolly decent sort un- ا ا‎ ike (i 8 

4 0 seals I naively ea gemelh is paranoia, finally relent | 1 ل ل‎ She 1 
oubtless carrying mini nıtclear Î if his bluff is called? . h of ا‎ 5 : huntin ۲ 

a HH Regal house.of horror . .. Richard E Grant and Susan Lynch 


ne has to admit that tlıis noisy, 
thumping conflation of hardware 
and hard men on the whole does 
what is required of it for 136 min- 


hunting ball wearing half a pumpki || 
on lier head and she entered 
Jerusalenı on an ass with some % 
followers. She was recklessly rack, 


turned out to.be a crack unit of Navy 
SEALs, led by „the veteran Sean 
Connery, a former SAS operative 
whose job it is to lead them through 


Right royal trials of life 


utes, and that, dedicated to the la O U a 
the bowels of the old fort to rescue | Don Simpson who “died of dirik TELEVISION E ا ا 2 ا ا‎ Adultery (She ms 
thé hostages, and drugs, it provides a suitable epi- | Nancy Banks-Smith e spe £20 | i aval officer, ia A very ome 


said: “He spent £20 a‏ ت ا 
week on lavender water, rose water,‏ 
FS IS a true story. Every- | elderflower water, jasmine poma-‏ 


“Ive been in jail for longer than 
Nelson Mandela, so maybe you 
want me to run for president," he 


promising position.” "Was the 
involved an adıniral?" "Oh, I dort) ; 
know, he wasn't wearing his hal) 


taph. The pair knew what the public 
wanted and once again have given it 
to them in spades, 


1 1 8 thing you are about to see tum, orange pomatuım, 1 ihe Ti its ci 
e e ا‎ a 1 1 have to a a without | really happened and almost all you Î logue, ERÊ f bêri ا‎ e a a 
a 2 ving presence of Connery, in | are about to hear was actually said. It | nıiel angleterre, nıilk of ruses, huile 


weeks after being turned away from 
her own curonalion. Probably car 
cer. Possibly heartbreak. 

And the moral of this is a queen 
can never take a king. 

Royal Scandal was perfectly er: 
jnyable in a way (he ponderous and 
ambitious Cold Lazarus (Channel 
4) was not. This was Potter throw 
ing his inkpul at ihe devil or, as he 
would say, Rupert Murdoch, He was 
a good lıater but it was nol a very 
good shol. 

‘Television is intimate and iner 
nal. Wher il last the tormented 
head explodlecl in ice and fire, we 
ruslied, as it were, into the arms of | 
Poller's heart, Al the nıemories of. 
his youth from which he drew dre | 
malic slrength for 40 years. 

Potter has been entwined with 
my life ever since, oh, he was aTY| . 
cıitle. This was not at the time corr) ‘ 
sidered n serious or onerous job 
Tle editor quealioned me closely 
after he left. "Have you a TY set’ I 


particular, who can generally make 
a tidy little something out of nothing 
and whose sheer pregence would 
dignify a worse film than this, we 
wouldn't have had all that much to 
crow about. He, Cage and Harris 
know exactly what they can and 
can't do under the circumstances, 
and their judgment is pralseworthy. 

But don't expect miracles of art 
or wit. Just loads of production arti 
fice expensively laid out before us, 
and a fast pace punctuated by quips 
that sometimes get down to the 
level of “Zeus’s butthole”, but once 
or twice betray a decently literate 
turn of phrase. ٤ 


happened in Britain 200 years ago." | antique and oil of jessmine.” Ciro 
At this point a perfectly honest narra- line, on the other hand, a slapdash 
tor would have added: “Sort of" soul, could be smellecl coming 

Scandal (BBC1) was the | round corners without any artifical 
slightly Blackadderish story of | help at all, It is unwise to buy a 
e ر ا‎ 0 princess by ınail order, 

o marri e Prince o les Considering how princes and pro- 
(Richard E Gran), a man with an | ducers run up debts like Alreasks, 
old devotion to another lady. The | Royal Scandal, producecl and dli 
problem with the obvious, mischie- | rected by Sheree Folkson, was a 
vous parallél is that Caroline — siriking instance of elegant eco- 
friendly, fat , gaudy, fond of children nomy. Take one magnificent bluck- 
and fond, as her footman put it, of | and-wlıite Iloor on which the 
fucking — is obviously the spitling | principals can move in aggressive 
Image not of our own dear Di but of gaımbits, a small fistful of aclors and 
the Duchess of York. Max Beer- İ fight it with love, For instance, heir- 
bohm said famously of her, “Fate Ing that his attempt to divorce Caro 
wrote her a most iremendous' T Tine had failed, George's head wis 

hre played it in tights.” | silhouetted like a postage stanıp 
She was one of nature's principal | against the glare of the celebralory 
boya. fIreworks. Caroline was always 

The fun of royalty وا‎ you never | wildiy popular witlı the people, 

know whıat you are going to get out The irials of life, as Qucen Vivto- 
of ıe brauı tub. In a long line of suet Î ria — alwnys very sound un such 
puddings, the Prince Regent was ai | polnls — remarked, begis with mar- 
astonishing soufllê. The man was an | riage. At the weticling, George was Î hud. I got the job, Everything o2 
artist and Pm not sure that's a plus Î drunk and sobbed loudly. (Heavens, | lelevision — rlrama, contedy, SOP 
İn a king. Look at Nero,.He hinıself | how oue regrets the lack of lelevt | serinls — was about lo explode like 
was, an exquisite crealion andl, lat Û sian) On the wedding night he wus Î iı star. He wus part of Ilıal hig.bang. 


Choreograph y that skates over thin ice... 
e ۰ ۰ 


the mission. And his long white hair 
not only makes him look as if he's 
capable of parting the waters, but 
testifies to the fact that he was 
thought too dangerous even for a 
haircut. 

Apparently, the offence involverl 
Connery’s making off with J Edgar 
Hoovers most closely guarded 
secrets, though we are not told 
whether or not it was something to 
do with that peculiar gentleman's 
transvestite lendencies, 

Anyhow, he's the only one who 
managed to escape from Alcatraz 
and survive, and he knows the place 
like the back of his lıorny hand. 
Which is just aS well, since the army 
veteran (Ed Harris} who has taken Î 
over the joint was the greatest baf— 
, talion commander iı Vietnam and is 
likely to be a formidable opponent, 
He's turned very nasty because the 
US government has consistently 
falled to acknowledge the canlribu- 
tions of the soldiers lost in various 

covert operations down the years, 

Beteft of his beloved wife — on 
her gravestone are the simple 
words, “his wife” '— he nove threat 
ens San Francisco with rockets full 
of chemical weapons if something 
isn't done for the lost hetdes' fami- 
lies. It's the usually desk-bound 
Cage's jol to disarm the weapons 
béfore the whole population is decl- 
mated by the poison gas. 


o 
ة‎ 


5 _ e € 
work, Hirokazu Koreeda's 
Maborosi, a debut which won the 
icago Festival's top prize last year 
and also the Special Jury Award at 
Venice, This is the story of a young 
woman whose husband unaccourtt 
„ably walks under a (rain, and who 
thereafter feels tliat tragecly is çer- 
,laln tq stalk her life, Sle leaves 
Osaka and marrieqş again, this time 
to a (leceııt man who lives jn a small 
fishing town. But ven there her 
fears remain, .... i : 
„ The film is superb to look at but 
extremely slow, almost like a gradu- 
ally evolving painting, It watches the 
woman's world with a patient eye 
„ıthat.takes in a mass qf small اناع‎ 


1 : م‎ EE 
AI tho other elıaraclers in lovely, light, unabashed pl€e4-: 

ı | Dean's Jife ihen çome on and „ Î sura, and lhe number 50 Waya ! 

, | dance (parents, stepmother, two: | To Leave Your Lover, which: ». 


CS In a 1 E 8 : | wives, and of inglnunting || :‏ ؟ 
E e riley oF a |. adding it:with almost İnfalible slil (C BRISTOPHER DEAN had ` Torville) ad yo deê at a glance TTT‏ 
ig on | to .the extraordinary almpsphere never made a ballet before | how suceeesfyıjly Dean has repli- ting sorted by Agnes.Oakgs asa | -‏ 
ùy fha, film's mood ,and | buthe is Britain's most famous ' | cated the wqozy lifts and turns radiantly bitchy WifeNo 2,18. |‏ ا made by hi a i e‏ 
choreographer and, whatever that make ice dance ao seduc- downright funny, The :‏ | ! با 0 Sion a Jerry ` Bruckhelme,‏ 
like Top Gun ad Bw e early it won't be for everybody, tive, The bodlea dip and soar loved cvery minute.‏ 

One RE ا‎ Te 8 9P; | .and some. will feel its like watching around each other: The other première in the Ff" 

Damn a . Je e. nh paint dry, But those. who appreciate He also insists on a genuine iN Matthew Hart's Bll, -' 1 
2 ts But thie i dit Alcattaê | thê, fiima of. Taiwan's Hou Hslau- emotlonal directness between کا‎ car celled bechuise of alae , | f 

tal Mes Ci Cage and Mina Char ogi Poe a characters, so when his dancers minute injury. In its place was ` ا‎ 

in he cast, and somé |. score, will see the connections. This : OE ES i e Patrick Lewis's Unteauitet] e‏ ا 
manufichued for ther Her al e i iy tgtalned debut, anı what they are feeling, |‏ 
n dicen aor | |‏ ا n‏ ا ا 0 اا 1 have to; he stunts to blow what's left‏ 
ofyoir iad aflerwards | | cieap aqa) a. max lo another, hoy cant jk 1‏ 

he stunts are indeed pretty Glastonbury, Festival. .—l dide another, ات‎ t just : 1 

good, though the violence involved | hardly Woodstock, Dex a 3 glce, and: di 
; û bit Fruiting. Qulle a lot ‘of | the.event itself, right down, fo offloorrboumd E ا‎ | 
nariet, .QîTered ,@ millon di | Hi ® Pra? almost percept} | Thomas Ear, looks gos.‘ |: nie hora ig oloP 0 
each to particle. Tee ff certela weed. that |, Trapped by an ice-biue spotlight | . He rarely, uses, the, dancera’ feet | 
0 ome ver Inthg ground there. ' Î and by the swelling of an invisi, | ıi. He, also mlsrends the fact that | wite 1 
Well into hie sixties out ا‎ and. directed by ا‎ :hle audjence’s cheer, Edur la, | effects which can be writ large In. 1 
leng, wit ¢he ald oF aoc E | ei, Matthew , Salkeld, and | polgtinntly erediblg As Dean e ıaakating rink feel monstrously; lli 
0 0 0 8 ae f ¢ |. Wiliam Beaton, و‎ st :vulnerahle, star, He ponsesses crude on stage; llke Edur meet ; 
Quna stuinlen, Eo do som fale leted wi 1] | greatness all of hla own; plys He | (ing his other afore ٤ 

ifficult rents, including hanging a | ery funds, aid o 0 +fanlaok angudlshed wihout elf | | ae ore Rong ا‎ 
ca chase hal Reem to destroy, pall |.qbject f 1R? ugg of ` Pils. The ballet le probably pen: | |. Abd Chil e and abaeslooit j |. | 
0 Francisco. without Berming | gambliùg money. 2 . thinkable witoul hire ESS The duet for. E e dr r 1 


BOOKS 29 
| Secrets of the mind 


Meyers also deals sympatheti- 
cally with Frosts handliug .of hia 
personal relationships. Dreadful 
٤ things happened in Frost's life, and 
Constable 353pp £20 ‘Thompson tended to portray him as 
0 insufficiently dismayed by deaths 

OBERT FROST was wary of | and disasters which would have 
biography but by no means | wrecked a weaker man, a kinder 
disdainful of its power to | man. Frost, though, had his reasons 
damage even the most sturdily Î for seeming always to be making 
based literary reputation. When, in | the best of a bad job. As Meyers 
the 1930s, the life-writers began | demonstrates, Frost's wife Elinor 
knocking on his door, be greeted | was, for.most of thelr marriage, a 
them with hospitable evagions and | round-the-clock despairer. She 
false leads. He enjoyed the attention | never recovered, il would seem, 1 
but was determined to control it. “1 | from the deatlı of her first child and ١ 
want you to understand me wrong,” | blamedl her husband for not suffer 
he used to say. The important thing, | ing as much as she did, 
in his view, was to “keep the over- When Elinor clied, Frost wrote to 
curious out of the secret places of | a friend: “I'm afraid Î deceived her a 
my mind." lilile by pretending for the sake of 

Frost, afler all, had an image to | argunenl that I didn't think the 
protect. In the eyes of his large | world as bacl a place as she did." 
readership, he was the lovable New |j Elinor, he went on, wanted lo “bring 

England [armer-bard, twugh- | me down in sorrow", but "she 
ıminded, independent, genial — ancl | necdn"L have. I know I never had a 
quintessentially American. In 1939, | leg to sland on, and I should think I 
he appointed lis own official | had said so in print." 
Boswell, one Lawrance Thompson Frosl, of course, (id say so in 
— a youthful and admiring critic | prinl, repeatedly, and Meyers is 
who could, Frost thought, be kept | good al connecting the poems to ihe 
on a lighl leash. life. His major coup, though, comes 
For the next 25 years Thompsou | i bis Lrealımend al lhe last two 
serverl as lrost's faclolum, accunr | decades of Frost's lite, the deradvs 
panying the poet on lis travels anl | in wiıich Thuınpsun was af lis sîcle. 
assisting, when required, inu (be con- | Eliner Frost died in L938. Not long 


1an Hamilton 


Robert Frost: A Biography 
by Jeffrey Meyers 


١ 


Irving Welsh: Ecstasy fixation 


The accents vary, but tie coups are 
identically teenybop. Irvine Welsh 
is 38 this year, according to his own 
sources. Some people say he's prolb- 
ably a good five years older. 

In spite of its occasional wet 
patch, Trainspotting was at bottom û 
profoundly disciplined book. Its 
deep siructure dramalises an exact: 
ing slruggle between Le forces of 
life, as played by Renton's gloriously 
savagv inlelleclual energy, and Ihe 
forces of death, in the shape of Iiis 
uuw-off ackliction to heroin. I ix (his 


derper drama which gives | linuing ascent af his prestige and allerwards, IFrust begun an af fair 
Trainsputting its thrilling surface celebrity. During the L9SUs the left | wih Kay Morrison, a ınarriut 
"vitality". isl literary establishment slunned j woman in her late thirties. Frost, at- 


cording to Meyers, was frantically 
in love anl wantecl Marrison 10 
marry hin, but shu refused lo leave 
her husband. Indeed, she wanted 
the affair to be kupl secret. Fur 
Frusl, this rvlalionslhip was central 
bridged the gap beiween his popu- | 1o his Tife fur many years, and — we 
lar readership and the highbrow | now see — il gets into severa] of his 
élite. Prizes and honours were | poems. Bul there is no menlion of il 
heaped on him fonı all sides and at | in the Thompson life. ln this, Morri- 
his death — iu 1363, aged 88 — he | son appears as Frosi's secretary, 
was without question America's | helpmate and literary admirer. 


mast valued poet. 
ECC in fact, died in 


him as crankily rigllwing. By sheer 
furce of lalen, (hough, he lad 
survived and hal stuck to his own 
line, lis own hauntingly distinctive 
"speaking voice", By the end of lis 
long life, Frost lad effectively 


*] donl want to be a spukes- 
person for anyone," Irvine Welsh 
said in 1943. Tlıree years on anl he 
seems happy 1o lounge around in 
the “poet laureate of ihe chemical 
generalion” beanie awarded lıim by 
1he Face. H the anti-laurels lobby 
wants yet more evidence that expo- 
sure to unconditional adulation 
türns good intellects sufi, then Ee- 
stasy is the book for them. As for 
whether the damage is irreversible, 
we'll have to wait and see if Welsh 
can be bothered to try a litile harder 
with his next. 


It was generally assumed that his 
disciples biography, when it ap- 1973 and did nat complete the 
peared, would be a hymn of praise. third volume of his trilogy, so 
It turned out to be quite the reverse. | we cannot be certain how he would 
During his long years of trusted j have treated the affair. Meyers, who 
flunkeydom, Thompson had come | has had access to the biographers 
to despise Frost. The first two vol | notebooks, ia convinced that he 


thepudding number, or the guy 
with slicedoff eyelids and his own 
disconnected penis stuffed into his 
mouth, it ig certainly quite funny 


Chapman sort of way. But the 
variously childish revenge dismem- 
berments in Ecstasy are repetilive 
and depressing. 

“Fortune's Always Hiding" — “A 
Corporate Drug Romance” — İs 
about how a young woman pr€- 
natally damaged by a painkiller 
called “Tenazadrine” henı-hem can- 
not still her quest for vengeful may- 
hem until she has kidnapped the 


zadrine's” inventor and chainsawed 
off its arms. This isn't offensive 8o 
much as just stupid, Welsh’s osten- 
sible misogyny has never bothered 
me, It's useful to be forewarned that 
that chap making doggy eyes at you 
quite possibly longs only to “blow 
my fucking load and get on out of 
there, down to the bleeding car”. 
But what use is it to anyonê to know 
that Welsh imagines that people 
born with short and twisted limbs 
are born with their brains all (wisted 
too? In the world of contemporary 
pulp fiction, of course, everything is 
permilted. But it's never so good lo 
see an, awful old slereulype sU 
ported as it is ta see it deservedly 
blown apart. 

The very worsl thing about Eu- 
stasy, however, ix all the Ecslasy in 
il. Or rather, it is the way hat all ã 
character has to du is lo (rop uue in 
a raverie, and hey prestu, enlire Per” 
sonalities suddenly change fur ever 
ınore. Whole lifestyles follow 
immediately. And it only takes one 
E to make a persun [all lastingly in 
love as well, "She was beautiful. I 
wag, , Yvonne. Yvonne, Yvonne, 


Yvonne” (tale 1). “Here I am, star _ 


ing at this gel. And it ain't just cause 
she's so pretty, cause she is, she's 
fucking beautiful . . . ” (tale 2). 
“We're just coming up oni a Eas 
Then he turns to look at me. His 
eyes are huge black pools” (tale 3). 


«and cathartic in a Jake-and-Dinos- 


.İinfant child of hem-hem “Tena- 
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Love’s chemistry 


Jenny Turner 

. 
Ecstasy: Three Tales ol Chemical 
Romance : 

by Irvine Welsh 

Jonathan Cape 276pp 

£14.99 and £9.99 {paperback) 


writer who would make the very 
worst sort of boyfriend. There 
are barl bits even in the magnificent 
Trainspotting: the poorly judged 
hock of Bad Blood, the stur 

denty Junk Dilerımas which pop up 
like test cards right the way through 
the book. But the good bits are so 
brilliant, you want to forgive him 
everyiling. Oh darling, don't worry 
about how you made me suffer 
through all that sophomoric male- 
violence-ascolonialism rot in Mara- 
bou Siork Nightmares. Just give me 
itl the way you did with the Acid 
House story about Kylie and the ca 
suals, and you will always be ny 


[e WELSH is the sort of 


prince. 

Ecstasy, to coin a phrase, is the 
worst book yet from a writer who 
has been going from weakness to 
weakness ever since Trainspotting 
began its roll in 1993. Composed of 
three mid-length tales, it has neither 
the forgiving variely of a short-story 
collection nor the potenlial for coım- 
Nlexity opened up by the fulllengtl 
novel form. 

The first tale, "Lorraine Goes to 
Livingslon", culs togelher a mildly 
satirical piece of pulp romance writ- 
ing with an apparenlly unironic litle 
sitcom about how a couple of nurses 
wreak revenge upon tlıe corrupted 
perverts who run the local NHS 
Trust. Gradually the romance fills 
up witlı Sadeian pornehorror and it 
becomes harder and harder to tell 
the different levels of textuality apart. 

The second tale in particular 
picks up on Welsh's customary 
fondness for childishly cruel re- 
venge fantasies and gross images of 
physical distress. The first few 
times you come across the turin” 


a 
Sounds from the edge of the world 


Richa n glow of of Tom Waits and the violence of | umes of his 2,000-page fe por would have agreed to its suppres- 
Wene a 2 twilight, the punk groups X and Black trayedl Frost as a mear-minded | sion. Neither Kay Morrison nor her 
Walting for the Sun facing west, looking down from | Flag. What the author turns out | selfadvancer, corrupt in his liter | husband wanted the truth to be 
by Barney Hoskyns the ridge with the Ights twln- to be searching for is the fault arypoliical manoeuvres, close to | known. Frost did, though, and 
Viking 356pp £20 kling and the sun setting over line, the crack in the dream . madness in his vengefulnesa and | urgéd Thompson to tell all. 
ج‎ ~~ | the ocean dead ahead. And that, | which opens to reveal the dark- e اا‎ from being an ا‎ 0 e ا‎ ip 
HARD it brings to mind for Î ness. rustic, forever communing wil e d deep reasons for not telling. He, 
et 0 : a ha ا ا‎ even At one level Waiting For The soil, Frost had spent his hours suck’ | too, it now trinspires, had anı affair |. 
ofit, The place presents us with ' | been there, 8 Sun could be read aş a compan- , | ing up to powerful critics. with Morrisol. Indeed, she was in 0 
aviston of our future, perhaps of | Hoskyna, whose earlier books ion volume to, Kenneth Angers . And in his privete life he. chad | love with him, and not with Frost. A 1 
our apocalypée, served up with a ` include a fine study of soul Hollywood Babylon, although . | been just as: unpleasantly self | biographers quandary indeed.. e: 
location and a ت‎ anda | singing called Şay It One More , j Hoşkyns's intentions are more . centred. His pérsonal tragedies — |. Jeffrey Meyers, in his numerous ١ 
climate — irresistible to a writer: | Time For The Brokenhearted, . complex and serious. He suc-  . | the early deaths of four of his six, Î biographies, has become expert at | 
Rach of the classic atudies has begins and enda the atory with. ; ceeds in his objective of telling children, one of them by suicide, locating the loverwe-neverknew- 
vlewed it through the lens of 4 black music, opening with he | the same etory from a different | the slow surrender to insanity ûf his | about, but in this instance he has | 1 
particular obsession: Nathanael ! bebop and rhythm and blues of ; |, perspective, balancing his fore- Î only sister, the embittered rernote- excellegl himself. The Frost/Morri- Î E 
West (The Day Of The Locua) ` |i Central Avenue in the 1940s ` | groundinteresta with an awnre- | ness of the wife he had more or less, | Son disclosures enable us to read. HÊ f 
and Gavin Latabert (The Slide , ', j and élosing with the gangsta rap | ness ofthe soçial history of the | bullied into marriage; all these were. „Frost's late poems with a new intelli 4 0 
Area) through the internal life. of ` |. of Compton and South Central . , | place. . ıı... | presented by Thompson .fs the .| ‘gence and sympathy. Had Thomp- Î f 
the movie bBusinsss, Mike Davies | LA in the present decade. Yet His sensitivity to a broad spec- |: offshoots of Frost's monomaniacal .Î son lived long enough to forget the |: Û f 
(City'Of Quartz) through Its the prevailing image of the trum of music helps him iflumi- : pursuit of literary fame. lovedramas:' of Frost's final years, 
plex devioğraptiica. Barney mügic of Southern California is | nate a stqry unusually richin .. | In'this new life of Frost, Jeffrey | would he have toned down his first |. 1 
Hoskyns, equally 1 uaibly, ` ofa white man’s paradise of bu- clrcumsfantlal detail and busi- . |` Meyers has set himself the task of Î two volumes? If Jeffrey Meyers ever 1 
examines {hê ci rough jis | galo#p and palin treés in and, Bess background. Lesser known |: rescuing Frosts reputation frarn the | finda himself pushed for a new aub’ |: i 
post-war mili 0 : ' | around the Hollywood hills, an ûgures like the bandleader worst ûf Thompson's slandets. He | ‘ject, he could do worse than zonc in |: 1 3 
It is not HA a to approve |! amblancê that links Eddie ,  , .| Johnny Otis, whq was born white |: acknowledges ihe poet's .compell | on Lawrance Thompson. - : 3 8 
ofthe Eagles e ا‎ to. ` | Cochran’s Sumımertimg Blues to | But lived black, are properly tive obsessions but does riot regard 3 
récognise ld othing s0 8 1 |! the Beach Boys" Get Around, .. |; brought into the apotlight.. .. | them a8 all that blameworthy: why | 1 
` rately éxpreaies thé tainted ` thé Byrds, Johiny Rivera, the `. | Photographs of the principal | shouldn'ta fellow lryto getahead in NEU AUOTOGEE 1 | i: 
renaen the late ` |: apap and thê PP ! charactors and of the slguiicant | his çareêrê Frogt, for all his big talk, PUBLISH YOUR WORK 1 
. thê cheap potenty of the city. 1E. |: Eagl . İlpeatlons — Cantera dell, the . . | never qulte believed In bls om tal ' ALL SUBJECTS CONSIDEBARD ٠ 
the best piace to Hear Gabriel's : Capitol bullding, the Chateau .. | ent. Meyers shows too that’ Prost on Ro eben Blograpp. 
antiphony is ln Stark's, fof. | . Î Marmont, the Roxy — are neatly. |; qijte oflet mocked hls own morbid Felglous Poetry:Childrene - 
. which it%vaa desigied, then iê {aritasy WO! ' . | dropped into the narrative of a. 0 reassurande, anil was alto- AUTHORS WORLD-WIDE INVITED 
.athing 1 icèn of thes 8. oiled . Morr 1and thê Doors, thé ` book which, one way and "|, ged jer more-humargusly-selfaware Write or send your marnusc ipl tO . 
tplng Olcên of thee polled || cg afoul... | another, has a Iqtto say about, i. |. then Thomipeon ever qılie, wanted | ||, „MINERVA PRESS 
ofa atsel gilt Delon o a Car : Witehell, thie dyspéptic lameuis ` | the city at the edie of tha world. - ê GRI LE OE E Loneon 
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aperbacks B t Ù چ‎ 2 
What 1 1 
٩ Nicholas Lezard e ware e com fy ch a 1 r ing sexual pesnan e 
و‎ The Informa ٠ “sonrething inert”, f 4 
Amis (elarmingo. £0.06) o Natasha Walter that Brookner belaye 8e el 
: Altered States 0ا‎ o sensual 
Û IMPORTANT the it does not | by Anita Brookner the denlh of te a Rê 
need its name of the front | Jonathan Cape 220pp £14.99 Anila Bro Bh 
cover. A year on, and 1 am gill ıo | mind. She er rho png) 
SE iner it ls a fallure or not. OR some people, the immedi and decadent about 
1 cininly the best novel abot iter ate reaction to an Anita English liternlure, and yet hry 
AS LO e are admired been di 
cry at old Monty Python "literary" qualily, What 
quoted as saying, but then most | sketch: “No ry quality. What does ¢ 
novels on the subject — thankfully, | chairl" There de a 0 TE E di hn 
there aren't too many of them — are | comfortable hale, the wuni i mere use of literary form, aut 
, the stuffy flata framecl plot and 
wretched. Amis has his style to save | the heavy dinnı sih 1i : : a style hat bem 
him, a style other wrilers would pull | lone 0 ers, the dim light, the relation to the way people thirka 
their teeth out to achieve, but he | rain, in thle ol ey speak now. She uses this arti 
. . , the narrator en- hath 
اا‎ e became trapped by | counters the comfy chair diri i territory, Duk iu rier ht 
OG ES oie on the error tlie 
0 je woman he adores. “I sat This is the dead 
sentences that do not quite cohere | down heavil 1 end of Bi 
: jy in the white chair, literature, l-desac 
e ered gezturen anî libre 
80 | ably comfortable, I leaned my h ity, 1 
strangely, a bugger to read). Faaci- | back; for a moment or two e ا‎ lege wı 


nating, though, when seen as an 
allegorised autobiography, and, as 
such, an exercise in self-loathing. 


share i Jeanette Winters hl 
given up on her former eng 
make weak but lyrical gesueı 


almost possible that I1 might take a 
short nap.” 


Why does this moment induce a 


——_________ | kindof horror in the reader? Here 1 1i th fine ideas; Candia MeWilan lie 
Kioking the Prloks, by Derek 1 ere is would go upstairs to his own flat and | all sh re petrifi ality, e plots iı Cote ™ 
1 ۹ Jarman (Vintage, £8.99) part im ê ûf the most ا‎ Rell ao to let ۴ ht a ough 0 a 0 1 a : neh syle; Jolin: neh 
s0 as M inti a 
e : rsatlons of his fe. For the 9 other have a | painting, mouths open in a silent | new novel was a bloodless patit 
EMORIES, interviews, film | first time, he will exert power over People are forever falling ill, and of Nabokov. 


For this reason her best-known 


stills and rotten poetry by 
book, the Hotel Du Lac, was her 


Jarman. All of it, except the poetry, ET 


the woman for whom he has arı un- 
tures are utlıer, altogether lr 


requied patin. HC e al being confined to their beds. Or 


great fun (more consistently fun, 1 inherî they are unable to £0 out because 1 1 
mort 8 , | give her inheritance, her flat, over to | th most successful work. Its passive, | British writers, who 
even, than his cinematic oeuvre), as | her lonely aunt. We do not know who i i a E ete Bo SiON ta | link boli retir adet 


wedding by simply remaining in the 
car, was utterly convincing as lhe 
nexus of (his petrified world. In 
contrast, Altered Slates is a failure, 
since the plot hinges on Alan Sher- 
wood's unrequiled sexual piussion. 
Because Broukner is Iragically un 


arountdl them, slill pushing the hr 
of the nove! to respond to thera 
periences and thcir dreams. Buti: 
tragic (hat we give so much rek 
lu writers, like Anita Broakner, 
really have nothing to offer use 


you would expect from a playful 

irreverent mind. ا ا ا‎ i o 
though whether this is out of mis- 
placed reverence for his nachlass or 
just sheer laziness I cannot tell. 


because he gets the flu, and a gi 
he dislikes looks after him: 0 
was how she came to stay . . . I felt a 
weight descend on my shoulders.” 
Alan's wife, Angela, is the clearest 
embodiment of this dangerous pas- 


given that he is much the weaker of 
the two. Brookner elides that clash 
of wills. Instead, she tells us, “For a 
moment or two it seemed almost 
possible that I might take a short 


ج 
Inaslde the Mouse: Work and‏ 


nap.” E cpl a dust terade. 

Play at Disney World (Ri ٣ sivity. When they go on holiclay, I a creme his piss e Eb E 

Oram Press, £1 20 ا‎ ted) ا‎ which the body finds her day after day, “lying 0 the ih her 0 0 etl 0l i REN ا‎ rele 
pectedly freezes, giving way to | sofa in the safle de séjour", One day EES a UE ETE 


antl its slyle cliverge, and the book's 
credibility falls through Ihe gap. 
Look at the details, und you can 
„ See how misplaced are Rrnokner's 
attempts to portriy sexual love, 
Alan's beloved, Sarah, has long red 
lıair, a symbol of sexunlily, no 
cloubt, but it has a “waxy smell". 
Waxy — corpse-like, denllhly, noi 
very sexy. At one point the narrator 
says, “To remember Sarah was lo 


There is a voicl in her novels, sié 
there should be a heart, At the 
of Allered States, Brookner xt 
10 give a kind of apology for hr 
existence as a writer: 

there is still room for dull pf 
such as nıyself, if only to thro 
higher relief ihe explolts of &%, 
whose lives are more vivid that 
own.” Maybe Ihere is room, bii 
English liternture is to have al 


sleep or silence or immobility, are 
endieasly repeated throughout this 
novel and throughout Brookner’s 
oeuvre. Ordinary physical languor 


she takes to her bed, stays there for 
a few months despite all Alan's ef. 
forts to revive her, and kills herself 


. esston of this frighten 
ing torpor, in which comfort, inertia 
and death are constantly melded, is 
Brookners great strength. Other 
people call her books “delicious” or 
enjoyable” or “human”, but she is 


TE result of a project conducted 
by four academics and writers 
اا‎ | e he Duke University 
umbrella, their mission being to | becomes 1 thro' 

e and theorise about the | me; r On the 
e Ag i ا‎ "numbing" holidays in 
: ppers", pi Trance, he “I feel j 1 

clothes agents ° provocaleurs em- | leavin; 2 اا‎ 

g, as if under 
. ployed by Disney to wind up the | sedative". When he lunches hih hi 


` poor sods dressed in giant Donald | moth d f wrî 8 cemember SON — 
er and her fiance, he aûys, closer to writers of ghost stories | rem ber sonıething jy Î as well as a pasl, it ls one Û 
Duck costumes enough to step out | “After the coffee I knew that Aubrey than realist novels, Her characters Sonteone — ا‎ i a linger 
5. si 1 erin. 


of character. And nuıch nore, The 
Disney lawyers must hate this book, س ل‎ 
Confessions of a reluctant war junkie کا پا‎ 


` but there's sodl all they can do about 
ل‎ cils, ancl gover: 
1 onathan Steele nnient gpokeama 


it. I hope, 
Mauss floes nol seek lo api 
د ا‎ 
: Love Thy Nelghbour: A Story of War ` 


ا 
Benjamin Britten's Poets, ed‏ 
Borls Ford (Carcanet, £12.98)‏ 
ا اا 


pasitlon close to the dividing line 


made Jt a tempting rot Ne seductive, the halfmadl look in ler 


the hist I WAI, DÎ 
eyes or the scarlet drops of blood on ¢ ino O1 Ihe ama 


TOO Lg LC TR ET 
. ting down all the lyrics which Blt | pp 1 He' tells .ohe anecdote which | more etarved lı ey E e a e 
: 1 .A ٤ er resklent 
O Ge puinted in the HE protective cladding has gone ا ت‎ reporting to its | the more seduclive she ae" Hie 1 اا ا‎ fell, Asmë 
id so (cuts made |. / from the glass-fronted entrance | armoured Land Rover Be a e E a aco ricaRandent equîv. | count of lhe media at wan 


by Britten to certain poems are 
restored). The result i a kind of 
autobiography, or at least a survey 
of the poetry that moved the corm- 
postr, And Britten certainly had an 
ear for it: whatever you might think 
of his music' (or Peter Pears's 


alent of Wall Street's “big swingi 
dicks” wiıo go home with ihe Decl 
eel swagger of viclori- 
ous generals, but acimits " 1 
bit 0 itin most of us”, ee 2 
.„, Maass went to Bosnia, he says, to 
discover how the descent into darl. 


high. You feel he is often it 
into the mirror, not to chek 
meclals, but lo see i he ls P# 
Grey. 5 eS 
Half way through, he make". 
extraordinary confesslof: 3 
100,000 people died in the bre. 


3 : of Sarajevo’s Holiday Inn. The lifts 
` work, aid even if the upstairs corr 
dor takes you to ydur room past the 
bare shell of a neighbouring one 
, with no doors or furniturê except an 
upturned bath and a gaping hole; 
where the wihdow should be, the 


:colleagues drove to Şerb militar 

' headquarters for permission to visit’ 
: Grbavicê,, and an hour later were 
with Slobodan, a Serb sniper on the 
. upper floor of an abandoned apart- 
ıment block, overlooking the Hol 


voice), this is a superb, eclectic an- | shooting ha ida Inn. Mazes could see the | ness could hı 1 writes, 

thology, a commonpl 1 |. shooting has stopped, Normalily is | Reuters satellite dish iden die id o o api, He | he was in Bosnia, he.w 

cated to Britten's ا ا‎ book dedi- | creeping back and të resident jJour- | ‘oor, and below i the Gace 2 e ar E eg hete ا‎ died E 1d bı Sara at 
who died of cold in-Şa! 


are manipulators like Karadzic and 
Milosevic, who take the restraints 
N and 2 is the wild beast 
. irêct ne of firê at a room occupied | neer ey a 8 0 ide 
rê : n a 0 a a, Î lines iê a group which Manse Bi) 
gE ft be. Pears hold in even greater COn- 
ne lola ا‎ 1 have a great . :tempt. They are the appeasers. It is 
. Peter Miaass spent 1992 and 1993 Î? 
,İni Bosnia fof the. Waahiingtbn Post 
| when ethnic cleansing was at its 
height. The atrocities : 
ihave' bêe recounted’ mı 
But hat makes his book tan 


!dow of his own room. “If Slobod 
iwould led me his rifle, i could 
, Shoot out my window. Î also had a 


. | nalists in thë’ Bosnlan'! capital K 
‘ago _mûved to penslû eline 


Guardian Weekly j houses. 


People’s Home. He gtayedt 


from morgues, steered.clesr 
tlefields, and when all ele # 
averted his eyes. If sounds 


ns or rented 
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: hi n at made the hotel 

` il alias: 20 Pal Mal Depoel, fat the oasis becaine he lg 

٤ Alrmali postage costs (per Hookjı n e 1 

Eûrope ` Rest of World | turn’ up at any 

: ' Î giipêr's bullet or & 


,S4têllites and laptû 
file, edit and unwind. 


A8, 
ş fine ouif. 
iret orps. 
: e38 aid it 
ow whlch wad Or, 
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Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 


Scattering of seeds 


about Devon Malcolm following a 
row between the two during Eng- 
land's tour of South Africa last year. 
Extracts from his book were pub- 
lished in a newspaper in Britain. He 
was also reprimanded for breach of 
canfidence for not submitting a 
draft of the book to the board for ap- 
proval. 

Illingworth has become so disen- 
chanted by the machinations of 
English cricket that he wishes he 
had never taken the job. Close to 
tears, he said: “Jf I had the choice 
again and I could go back tlıree 
years, Î would never take the job.” 


THLETICS' oldest world recorcl 

fell to Michael Johnson when 
he won the men's 200 metres it 
19.66 seconds at llıe US Olympic tri- 
als in Atlanta on Sunday, laking 0.06 
seconds off tle mark set by Pietro 
Mennea in Mexico City in 1979, 


OMEN amualeur golfers fron 

Britain and Ireland retninecl 
the Curtis Cup against the Unitecl 
Stales at Killarney. They went 84 up 
in the morning foursome on Satur 
day ancl needed just one point fron 
tle six concluding singles. They clicl 
not have to wait long as Elaine Rat- 
cliffe stormed five clear of Sara 
Leburn, and Allison Rose put tlie 
icing on a fabulous display by going 
six up on Ellen Porl. 


HE AII Blacks gave Scoland il 

lesson in scrunmagihg power 
asthey won the second Test 36-12 at 
a rain-sodden Eden Park in Auck- 
lanl. Four of the New Zealand tries 
resulted directly from scruıns, help 
ing them 10o win the series 20. 
Meanwlıile, the woes of Wales cun- 
tinue, They were ripped te shreds in 
anı unrelenting second half on- 
slaught by Australia, who went on to 
win 42-3 in Sydney. 


ENAULT are to quit grand prix 

racing at the end of next season. 
The decision may precipitate arı e1- 
gine-supply crisis as Williams ancl 
Benetlon look for replacements. 
The two teanıs have dominated For- 
mula One since 1992. Renault gave 
no explanation except to say: “The 
goal the company set itself has been 
largely surpassed." The decision 
came only four days after Damon 
Hill scored the 49th victory of the 
Williams-Renault partnership in the ي‎ 
Canadian Grand Prix, 


ORMER Australian fast bowjer, 
‘Ray Lindwalî, has died, following 
„a stroke, aged 74. He claimed 228 
Test wickets in 61 matches and 
along with fellow bowler Keith 
Miller formed a winning partner- | ' 
ship which dominated the Aue Û ' - -- 
tralian bowling lineup in the period 
after the second world war. 
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RESULTS, REPORTS AND NEWS 


: TheGuardian Weekly 
guide to the European 
Football Championship 

Dlal your International aocess code 
followed by 1 809 496 2532 


٠.١ ال‎ at Inlermatlonal rales 
ı Çola, aN VEIN elan 


and jined £2,000. The charge rélates 


OSING is the great American 

sin, and on the opening day of 

Wimbledon Michael Chang, 
seeded No 6, and Jin Courier, 
seeded No 8, sinned most horribly. 
But the greatest sinner by far was 
Andre Agassi. 

‘The No 3 seed, and on his day the 
most brilliant tennis player in the 
world, lost abjectly by 26, 7-6, 64, 76 
to Doug Flach, a 25-year-old Ameri- 
can ranked 281st in the world, 

Agassi, who was bundled early 
out of the French Open, clalmed his 
fimess and mental state were back 
to normal, Clearly he was kidding 
himself. Usually one of the quickest 
movers around the court, he was 
notably sluggish. 

Chang has never managed to get 
beyond the quarterfinals in this 
tournament but few expeclecl hin 10 
lase to the Spaniard Alberlo Costa. 
As for Courier, he lost to fellow 
American Jonathan Stark. 

Wimbledon was also missing 
Thonas Muster, the world No 2 
who withdrew through injury after 
being seeded seventh. He called his 
Wimbledon seeding “a joke”. 

The seeding for men's singles is: 

1 P Sampras, 2 B Becker, 3 A 
Agassi. 4 G lvanisevic, 5 ¥ Kalel- 
nikov, 6 M Chang, 7 T Muster (witl- 
drawn}, 8 J Courier, 9 T Enqvist, LO 
M Stich, 11 W Ferreira, l2 S Eel 
berg, 13 T Martin, 14 M Rossel, 1% 
A Boetsch, 15 C Pioline, 17 R Kra- 
jicek. Women's singles: 1 S Graf, 2 
M Seles, 3 C Martinez, 4 A Sanchez 
Vicaria, 5 A Huber, ö J] Novotna, 7 C 
Rııbin, 8 L Davenport, $ M J] Fernan- 
dez, Lû M Maleeva, 11 B Sclultz- 
McCarthy, 12 K Date, 13 M Pierce, 
14 A Coetzer, 15 Î Spirlea, 16 Mi 
Hingis. 


5 4 
Bird: emotional last Test 


T WAS a tearful time for two of 


Yorkshire's cricketing greats, Um- . 


pire Dickie Bird was a bundle of 
emotions as he.took the field to offi: 
ciate in hiş recard 66th and last Test. 
match at Lord's while, at the [nner 
Temple, Ray Ulingworth was regret” 
ting taking up the job of the chair- 
man of selectors. e 

For Ditkle Bird, it was a standing 
ovation from the crowd ad the 
players of both England and India, 
who formed a gılard of honour as he 
‘came out, back slightly bent, for his 
Test finale, The moment madê’ lim 
reach for his haûdkerchiëf. But he 
had a busy start, giving England 
captain Milke Atherton ‘out Ibw in 
the first over. : 


- Ilingworth was found guilty by 1 
This] the Test and County Cricket 


‘Boird's' disciplinary committee ` of 
bringing the gare into disrepute, 


nîmetê he mûde inhi, book‏ ا 


to, com 


Gi 


Football European Championship quarter-finals: Germany 2 Croatia 1. 


Sammer tonic for Germany 


headed the ball round Jerkan, the 
Croat blocked it with his left arm. 
Klinsmann dispatched the penalty. 

Croatia had their own penalty ap- 
peal turned down when Suker ran 
into Helmer but they equalised six 
minutes after the break. Not for the 
first time the German defence 
looked wobbly when pressured on 
the ball — Shearer please note. 
Sammer, hassled by Jurcevic, 
thought he had found some relief by 
playing the ball back to Freund. But 
Jurcevic dispossessed Freund, the 
ball fell to Suker and he skipped 
neatly round Köpke to become the 
first man in Euro 96 to beat the Ger- 
man goalkeeper, 

Six minutes later, Croatia were 
down to 10 men, and they promptly 
conceded the German winner. 
Babbel escaped dowı the right and 
slotted in a cross to Sammer eight 
yards out. The sweepers header 
was halfblocked by Bilic but the re- 
bound fell kindly to Saınmer, who 
swept the ball past Ladic. 

As often accurs, the 10 men 
fought back. Twice in four minutes 
Suker, perfectly positioned on the 
hack posl, was founcl unmarked by 
lep crosses from the left, but twice 
the hero of the victory over Den- 
mark headed disappointingly 
straight at Köpke. 


mer midfield player at home on the 
ball and in front of goal. 

Germanys classy redheaded 
libero is a disrupting influence for 
opponents unsure how to pick up 
his stylish strolls downfield, He cer- 
tainly pulled his team out of the fire. 
Croatia, who were missing Prosi- 
necki with a leg injury, should have 
scored more than their one goal but 
their finishing was as indisciplined 
as their behaviour. 

Stimac waa sent off for a foul on 
Scholl after 57 minutes, an untimely 
second bookable offence given that 
his side had just got back into the 
game via Suker's equaliser. A mere 
minute after the dismissal Germany 
scored their winner. 

Perhaps Croatla should already 
have been down to 10 men. Two 
minutes before lıalftime Slaven 
Bilic blatantly kicked the prone 
Ziege while he lay on the ground 
after an accidental clash with Bobic 
that caused tlıe dislocated slıoulder, 

It was an unnecessary blight on a 
Croatian performance that 
promised much. As early as the 
15th minute Vlaovic shoulkl have 
scored from seven yards but shot 
wide. It proved a costly miss, for six 
minutes later Germany scored. A 
20-yard chip from Scholl releaserl 
Sammer into ihe area and as he 


Martin Thorpe 
at Old Trafford 


a 
ERMANY bookerl a place in 
G another semi-final with Eng- 
land, a cue for time-travel 
back to 1966. The tactical discipline 
thst has characterised Germany's 
dominstlqn of international tourna 
ments over the yèars saw them 
through a niggly, bad-tempered 
game against a Croatia side who, 
though reduced to 10 men after 57 
minutes when [gor Stimac was sent 
off, created enough chances to havê 
won the game. : 

This is not a great German side, 
and the fact that Croatia carved out 
so many opportunities against a de- 
fence that was not breached in the 
three group games will hearten the 
England camp. 

Even more encouraging for theni 
is the news that JUrgen Klinsmann 
will miss the Wenıbley passion play 
with a torn muscle in his right calf, 
With Fredi Bobic taken to hospital 
with a dislocated shoulder, Ger- 
many are running out of strikers, 

Then again, maybe they do not 
need any. Both German goals 
stemmed from Matthias Sarnmer, 
nontiinally a sweeper bul perhaps 
only because he regularly sweeps 
into the opposing penally area, a for- 


France O Holland O (after extra-time, France won 5-4 on penalties) 


French show Dutch the value of team spirit 


room lawyer at the centre of 

those in-camp rows over 

favouritism and worse, and his 
. game has suffered. 

Taken off in the first half 
against Switzerland to save him 
from being sent off, Seedorf did 
not start on Saturday despite 
threats from his father-cum- 
agent that, if that ever happened, 
his boy would be onı the first 
plane home. 

Then, having eventually 
landed as a substitute for the in- 
jured Bergkamp, he saw an 
83rd-mlnute cross handled by 
Desallly in the area only for the 
referee to give a free-kick on the 
edge. Then, two minutes from 
the trials of Golden Goal extra- 
time, Mulder sent him clear on 
goal inside the area but, instead 
of chipping the advancing Lama, 
he hit the ball against the goal- 
keeper's legs. 

Worse, taking his turn in the 
shoot-out at 3-3, he was obliged 
by the referee to reposition the 
ball on the spot and then hit his 
shot tao close to Lama. It left 
Holland in despair and Seedorf 
in tears. 


tage of an extra man pruvigled a 


'Î smattering of belated excitement tb 
'Î a match which had been becalmed 


for long periods. Mutual caution 


' Î was the principal, culprit, ‘although. 


the fussy refereeing. of Hellmut. 
Krug, who flourished. ninê yellow 
cards and a red, did little to iriprûve 
theflow. 0 0 i o, 

` The Czechs deserved. their win 


because they kept both thëlr shape ' 
and thelr wits despite :Portugal's, 


abuhdance’ gf possessidh. 
Czech’ team : displays Hile. of the. 
virve of thêë side of 2Û years ago but 
they are, the tournament oppor- 
tulle. j i ii 


reçeiving second yellow cards tal . 
Ri kê eid for a second bookablê . 


-Î- At.legst the concerted efforks, of , 
e 


mouth-watering thought of Mon 
Génius playing in this team has 


. heen given added spice now that 


a knee injury has ehdedthe - ._ 
striker Dugarry’s Euro 96. 

But Jacquet dislikes “players 
of mood” and eventa have aup- 
ported his judgment, France 
may have aparkled only in 
patches but their work-rate and 
communal! understanding built 
on a solid defence have justified 
predictions that they would be 
one of the teams to watch. 

What a contrast with Holland, 
aupposedly the European kings 
of organised football. Instead 
they have a young squad prey to 
political intrigue, a traditionally 
reliablê team pattern diarupted 
by the injury of a key creative 
launch-pad in Frank de Boer, 
with his inventive side-kick 
Danny Blind suspended for the 
firt gamê. 

Holland's tone was set from 
that early draw with Scotland but 
it was the putative villain of 
Saturday's defeat who most 
vividly! ted the contrast 
withi Erance. Clarerice Seedorf ia 


`Î la player of mood, the barrack? . 


Sthe French players piled 

one on top of the other at 
Anfield to celebrate a place in 
the semi-finals, the Dutch camp 
could only console themselves 
with the thought that this cruel 
exit might be the making of their 
troubled young team. 

Penaltles are an uusatisfac- 
tory way to decide anything sig- 
nificant, but from that instant 
herocs-and-villains device came 
aresult on Saturday which 
shows that life can be much 
harder when team spirit and tnc- 
tical organisation are so badly 
disrupted. 1 

Unlike the Dutch, the French 
gotit right, Prior to Euro 96 
their defender Marcel Desnilly 


sald of the coach Aimé Jacquet's | 


influence: “Before, we were a , 
collection of highly talented indi’ 
vidualé, Now we are a collective 
unit, each player kiowing his . 
responsibilities.” 

This was the main reason that 
the Cantona and Ginola free 
spirits were con! ially omit- 
ted from the squad, though the 


Czech Republic1 PortugalO: 1%. 0’ iir, 


thi a 
e good hêws for the 


'| French iş that the oppodition will bé 


without ‘four regular players ~~ 
Suchoparek, Latal, Bejbl and Kuka 
— all of whori are suspended after 


in fit, Was gent off nine miiuteş 


ncê. 


eet 


exploit thle adyan:. 


Shapely Czechs ri 


"HE spirit; if not the quality, öf 
Ti Heche triümph in the 1976, | Trafford. Th 
Eurûpêéan Champlonship took, thé 
Republic into the semi-finals of the 
1996 tournament when an excellent . 


piece” of improvisation by 


Poborsky .endéd Portugal's attempt 
to bewitch Euro 96 wit ! pie 
jie, writes David Lacey af Villq,. 


` Having already been, largely: 
Sponsible for the eliminatioî of [i 


4 


ILLUSTRATION AN HEL 


trekkers’ appetites for accomonk 
tion, fuodl ind other aınenities (suk 
as hot showers), they may be fori 
tu make acttfitional demands & 
their traditional fuel source — 
ber. Yel, in explaiting the [angtagi 
spectacular furests, amongst 
must diverse in Nepal, they will he 
begin lo (lestroy the very envi 
ment hal nıatny visilurs came Lose 
Equally, in clisrupting the lui 
vreanomy and underınining the Ie 
diliunal values uf these mou 
peuple, the forelgners themsehé 
are threntening the culture whist 
. colour atil integrily hey so aduirt. 
It i> a perplexing problem ft 
which one instinclively assumé 
here must be: au answer. Howe, 
the best Î coulcl nuımage as Î sel 
marvelling at the magvilet # 
diminutive Suman while he # 
tlieted up the trail wilh a 35kg el. 
ineludhıg ıny luggage, was a gê 
mengure of guilt wilh my seas 
woncler. 2 


IDS 
lieurt tricks for ny splendid coairal' 
lo cone hone, I [ant had YQ 
. shoul play (he king on ll ik 
but Jf he started wilh Yx qr Sl 
coulcl not allow lis play of | 
l4 cleflect ne from {le finésse, 
One of the lps in my book Bf 
My Way is, drop the nine in dêlê, 
whenever possible. Û asked El. 
lie hel read it, He smiled he 
Sphinx, but sald nothing. MEF] 4 
. centage play was obvious 
the jack of hearts — l1 
this level of play to. 
irom such holdings as SX, 
but was this a “routine”, 
East had just seen his 
monds felled off 


. suffering diaippoen و‎ 


efficlency in time to play 


i to the vêry next 
eer of dia- |' 
; wrohg, 

` a great lay, I ca : 
. |; heart from; dûrmmy. Fatt 


Redecting thal, 
1 called-for the 
dropped’ 


A simple view of the high life 


2 


EPO GARZAN 
HSL QL? RY TO UVTET OTU 


countries, Nepal has few natural 
resources to exploit. lt is ironic thai 
the two most famous expurls of this 
peaceable, rural nation are Gurkha 
soldiers and the nıillions of tons of 
topsoil, washed down frum deler- 
ested slopes during the nıonsoun. 
However, with many of the 
world's grealest mountains and i 
people tlernationally renuwnetl for 
their cıtllure and hospilality, Nepal 
has the basis for a tourist inelustry 
thal is now conslantly vrxpanding. 
During our visit to the Langtang Val. 
ley, in the Couniry’s largesl national 
park and close lo the Er witl 


|..- Tibet; we sawa Rraphic expression 


of his economic development. 
While relurnlng along the forest 
trails we were forcecl to ııake way 
for a long line of porters carrying 
huge, cumbersome plauks thal 
were going into the construction of 
new tourist lodges, 

As lhe İnhabilanls of this remote 


| reglon .Altempl (o satisfy [oreign 


Bridge Zia Mahmood . : 
د‎ 


‘The opponeits cashed the first four 
tricks in spades, ending in the West 
hand. It was A good thing the spades 
were 44, but it would need more 
. thin a. miraclé to make eight tricks 
from the red sults with ıo entrics to 
my hand. Sill, while’ there's life, 

there's hope} so I threw a clib from 
the dummy. Wı 


he king. 


East dio, d the 


of earts, on whlch | 
played low — Arid it | 
fal! of th 

di 


Tled the jack 
e rally; 


3 


ERHAPS the very first thing‏ م 


to be impressed about when 
meeting the mountain inhab- 
itants of Nepal ls their astonishing 
fitness, Although our Himalayan 
trek often left us physically ex- 
hausted, we never tired of extolling 
the stamina of the team of porters 


By the end of a fortnight’s walk, 
the most repeated tales had ac- 
«quired the status of myths: such as 
the day one of our team went down 
4,000 feet to a local village — a 
climb almost equivalent to Britain's 
highest mountain — and returned 
just to ensure we had chicken for 


My other favourite was the story 
of our porter, Suman, a Nepali from 
the Everest region and barely more 
than five feet tall, who, during a pre- 
vious trek, was obliged to carry an 
82-year-old Austrian on his back 


Another Nepalese characteristic 
that every visitor mentions is their 
almost universal and irrepressible 
cheerfulness, Observing the local 
people through whose villages we 
passed, I sensed that much of this 
emanated from their pastoral life- 
style and I was filled with deep nos- 
talgia. Equally impressive were the 
aesthetic riches of their Buddhist 
culture — the prayer flags fluttering 
over each house, the long walls of 
inscribed prayer stones, lhe ubiqui- 
tous shrines and temples, and the 
atmosphere of invincible calmness 
that seemed to perıneate their daily 


At the same lime, 1 was aware 
that in extolling the simple life I was 
guilty of over-simplification. For 
behind the rustic poetry of their. 


rS meagre (laily wages of 
$3.75 Is a substantial and templing 


plalél this dununy on ihe lead of 


the lwo of spades: 
South North 
Q84 +4975 
J73 YAKIO8 
4# 1042 ¢ AKJ7 
#Q10543  #A2 


| the ace nü dı 


; monde! Î cashëd th 


1 ten'öf dlamOils, 


t | Mark Cocker 


accompanying us, 


dinner, 


when the old man's legs gave out. 


agricultural routines. 


lifestyle is a desı 1Y. Even 


salary to the local people. It is the 
economic issue that eventually 
brought me back to my own respon- 
sibilities as a tourist in this niodn- 
tain paradise, 

Amongst the world's 10 pooresl 


/ WAS FURIOUS with. myself. 1 hac 
just broken one of' my cardinal 


' | rules and pald a heavy price. The F 


occasion? The unique Cavendish 


Calcutta, an auction tournament in‏ ا 
which pairs are “old” like cattlê lo |:‏ : 


the highest biddér. Hard-nosed buy- 
ers welgh thè odds on each pair be- 
' fore contributing to a'purse of more 
: than $800,000. It is thé only “real 
money”. tolrnament in bridge. : 
The rule? Not vulnerable against 
vulnerable opponents, I had passed 
my partner's opéninğ bid with a bad 
, hand. The opponents had sailed into’ 
a gamê they woüld néêver havé 


' reached if I1 had responded. Never 


again, I vowed’ as Î rhioved table, 


scarcely expecting that the very’ |: 
, first anid ‘against’ hew opponents 
wold put me to the same test. I | 


picked upanöther terrible hand: : . 
Parine! 


id 
my lakt disdster': 
INT, 


I. |484 ¥173 #1042 4Q 10843 


30 LEISURE 
CheSS Leonard Barden 


G ARRY KASPAROV, who bishops line up on adj 
just a few months ago diagonals on ا‎ 0 Doar 
seemed at the helght of his pow- 1 1 peg 
ers re to ا‎ his 12- ently del eqany 
year rı at the top of world 19 exf7+ Qxf?7 20 f3 Qh5 21 
ara 18 suddenly looking g3 0-01! Black now ا‎ a 
ed The 33-year-old cham- series of explosive sacrifices that 
piön is pursued by rivals a wreck the WK's defences. 
decade younger, who increas- 22 fxe4 Qh3! 23 Nf3 Bxg3! 
aly senge that he is rto longer 24 Nc5 The bishop is immune 
a class apart. because of 24 hxg3 Qxg3+ 25 Kh1 
Itwaan’t juat that Kasparov Bxe4 and B or Rxf3. 
could finish only third at Seville, Rxf3 25 Rxf3? 25 Rad! is a 
behind Kramnik, aged 20, and sterner defence, 
Topaloyv, 21. The fact is, the Qxh2+ 26 Kf1 Bc6 27 Bg5? 
result flattered him. If Gata And here, 27 Ra5 is a better try. 
Kamsky, 22, beats Anatoly Bb5+ 28 Nd3 Re8 29 Ra2 
Karpov in thelr current matth for | Qh1+?? A blemish in Kramnik's 
2 e world ا‎ in Kaimykia, | imaginative attack. - 
ressures ori KaSPArOY, Instead 29, .. Bxd3+ 30 Qxd3 
holder of the breakaway PCA Qhl+ 31 Ke2 Qe1 mates or 30 Rxd3 
crown, will increase fur ther. Qh1+ 31 Ke2 Qg2+ 32 Ke3 Rxe4 
0 e still has mates, 
od personal results against 30 Ke2 Rxe4+ 31 Kd2 
Kamsky, Kramnik is a different 32 Kc1 Qxa2 33 Rxg3 e 
matter. Their lifetime score in Kc2 Qe3+ 35 Kb1 Rd: 36 
decisive games la 5-5, 3-3 in Realgns, If 37 Bf6 Rxd3! wins at 
rapid chess and 2-2 in alower least a plece, 
0 Such an outcome : 
ia a psychological plus 
for the lesa e ia Ne z27 
a E e this impressive 
ry le black pi 
e ack pleces at 
Kasparov-Kramnik, Queen's 
Gambit Meran Varlation 


1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3Nc3 NG 4 
NI3 eê 5 e3 Nbd7 6 Bû3 dxc4 
1 2 ر‎ Bb7 9 0-0 a6 
e4c c4 12 Bı 
13 Nd4?! E 
So far this is a known book line, 
but here theory diverges by 14 dxeö 
fxe6 and now either 14 Ng5 Nc5 15° 
e5 or 14 Nd4 Nc5 15 Be3 0-0-0 16 


NO DOOGO™N 


White mate 
0 2 1 e e. against ny n U RE 
sterdam 1996). ` 1921). This took 0 
Kasparov's plan of a delayed pawn | utes; 2 HL ca n 
exchange at e6 allows Kramnik to you phone or : 
develop pleces rapidly while the 0 


white QN 1s driven to the edge araz oe; look 


Neb 14 b4 cxb3 ep 15 axb3 
b4 16'Na4 Ncxe4 1% Bxed : 
Nxe4 18 dxe6 Bd6! Excellent 
play. Black acquires the famous 
Horwitz formation-where the 


again: 


No 2426: 1 c8Q+? Ka? falls, 
s01 Bc! bxcê 2:b6 c4 3 cQ 
mate, ‘or 1 .. „. Ka7 2 Bxb6+ 
Kxbê 3 c8N inate; ; 


ekg 


1 Activites lh '' 
' which animals 
. ` arekilled{5,8) 
. 9° Virtuous (9) 
. 10 Snow runner (3 
11 Elegance (5) : 
13 Put In place (7) 
14 Snuggle (6) 
15 Compulsion (6) 
18 Handbill (7) 1 
20 Additlonal' {5) 
21 Tavern (3) 
22 Lowest female 
singing voice (9) 


` -COonviot {3) 
G Porridge 
Ingredient (7) 


16 -DIg up (7) ` 
17: Attitude — 
‘al golf? (6) ': 
19 .Lawfut (5), i: < 
23 Zodiac sign {0) : ٤ 


, spot — pop 
' group (5) 
8 WON. 


.. offance (8,3) . 
8 Frivolous news’ ‘f 
pêioû 6,8). 23 


UNTIL 1‏ ا 


Teetotaller (d) " . 


: 24 -Fraternity (11) 
. 2 Fall behind — 


` 4 Unemotlonal (6) 
` 5 Desert fertile. 


; 7 Man'sinnate . 
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ی ت چ د 
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٤‏ 
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the ball of Amûr, Hierro, Caminem 
Seri: Salinas and Alfonso. 

et in one instance England 
ride their luck. The replay 2 


that the goal Salinas’ scored in the | 


33rd minute, after a miscue by 
Hierro had thrown the England de 


fence, should not have been dianl 


lowed for offside, 

By playing Nadal in a back three 
and wilhdrawing Manjarin ایا‎ 
behincl Salinas, Javier CI 
himself with too harrow an attack. 
ing front. Sergl gave Spaip wldth in 


the first half bit, once Nêyile) ° 


moved forward to meet hiti, this 
threat faded. For Neville, however, 
the victory was pyrrhic, Eager to 
obey Venables's orders, the right 
back caught Sergi from behind two 
minutes into the second half and a 
second yellow card mieant he 
missed the semi-flnal, 

On chatces created, lf not the 
overall standard of their passing and 
movement, England deserved to 
progress. For all their skill, Spain 
did not draw from Seaman the saves 
Zubizarreta hal to make from 
Shearer, in the third minute, Adams 
on the halfhour and Gascoigne 
early in extra-time, the nearest el 
ther side came to winning through 
sudden death. 

England's 41 victory over Hol 
land in (heir final Group A match is 
widely being acclaimed as their 
most famous victory since the 1966 
World Cup final. Two goals apiece 
from Shearer, including a penalty, 
and Sheringham enabled England 
to sweep past the 1988 European 
champions on their way to the 
quarter-final meeting with Spain. 

Scolland were eliminated from 
the tournament by the virtue of 
scoring one goal less than Holland. 
Their 10 victory over Switzerland 
was not enough, and they finished 
in th third place. 


ا 


32 SPORT 


Euro 96 England O Spain 0 (after ‘extra time, England won 4-2 on penalties) 


Seaman handiwork sinks Armada 


Super saver . .. Seaman foila Nadal’s penalty attempt to give England victory PHOTOGRAPH: KEVIN LAMAFROUE 


The broad avenues of space so 
eagerly exploited against Holland 
had become culs-de-sac. England 
spent much of the game in pursuit 
of the ball; no wonder so many legs 
gave out after 90 minutes. 

Call it resilience, guts or sheer 
bloadymindedness, there was an- 
other sort of glory on Saturday. 
Much of it coricerned the marvel- 
lous performances in defence of 
Adams and Southgate, with Pearce 
not far behind, 

Deprived, through suspension, of 
Ince's protection in midfield, and 
given added responsibility when 
Gary Neville was pushed forward 
after halftime to curb the advances 
of Sergi, this trio refused to be 
cowed by the obvlolıs superiority on 


TGfleket Second Test: England v India 


| Debutants enjoy the ball 


from a small ci'owd, and he اء‎ 
obligatory blub  usng what will 


surely soon be marketerl as the | 


Dickie Hird Superhanky. 

"Two hours laler, he gave his 
inclex finger one final airing, as he 
sent Jack, Russell back lo the paw 
lon before, at 5,20 and ûgetlag stil 
he henved a sll, shook hands all. 
round with tlie’ Indian ‘team, fe 
move the balls and was 4 


1s had pi qult, 
last clay at thie offic: However, wilh 
lunch stlll a quarter of an. Ho! 
and, the lead ut 83 ` 
„wicket of the day had 


Russell’ 


Indla's bo eih propel at hin: : 


eluding 4 second ten bil ا‎ 


pelled during the 
though, he, lost Trani s 


Mike Selvey at Lord's 


INDIAN cricket, ûn the rack at 
Edgbaston, rediscovered itself at 
Lord's. Although the match enclecl’ 


1 İn a draw, there werê wiekcls iıı 


‘England's first innings Hor Venka- 
tesh Prasad, who ilh Javagal Sri 
‘hath alreacly forms one of the most, 
potent opening attacks in the workl. 

' Then, when {hey battecl, neither 
the genius Tendulkar nor lhe sor- 
‘cerer Azharuddin’ scored the runs 
‘but two novices in thelr first Tests. 
‘On Saturday, Saurav Ganguly, a rare 
Bengali Test cricketer, made a cen- 
tury in more than seven hours of 
concentration Id ûnly ‘thie third hun- 
dred on.this gçourid by & man play- 
ing his malden ‘Tes inin 

No Test 'matci 


ûl Dravid, who iad 
kept جا‎ company during a 
Sixth-wicket stand of 94, carried on 
jwhere his partner had n off, mak- 


ravid'a contribytion carrie cirrled dla: 


SIE|FILIAlGI Bun 


whose save from Nadal spared 
Fowler the angst of a .further 
penalty. England's debt to their able 
Seaman grows and grows. At this 
rate he must surely end the tourna- 
ment a rear-admiral. 

Whatever the manner of its 

achievement, England’s victory has 
guaranteed Venables a place on the 
national team's modest roll of hon- 
our. Reaching the last four of a 
major tournament is roughly what is 
required of a host nation. Anything 
else is a bonus. England have surely 
gone beyond the point of failure. 
ı Saturday's performance had little 
of the sheer exuberance of the 4-1 
‘victory over the Dutch in mid-week. 
‘Spain's superior organisation was 
responsible for e, 


'l i 2 Thegan 


1 orfUnately, are shocldnj 4) 
3 Order, given unlitnltad credit (6) 
4 Value a quiet compliment (8) 
: 5 Country people cartyiig ( cash? 
That's a jokel (10) 
6 12'scosy accommodation’ (6) 
; 86 With Acoess ã most desirable 
rich cake may be obtained 6) 
,13 Break apart, one ls working (10) 
"16 Gather around hélper Teturning 
! from the centre (8) 
1 Tralning royalty In duty (8) 
charged for rags — It would 
1 ۳ r wrong (6) 
21 the leftlet lked very 
i eh @ : 
22 Call out second best (6) 
24 The kind gere In a ا‎ 4 
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Snickers bars and the crossbar 
struck by Hierro with Spain's open- 
ing kick of the shoot-out. 

In that instant Wembley knew ils 
concerted booing of all things His- 
panic had reduced the Spanish 
cause to a Quixotic gesture. Puerile 
though the noises off weré, England 
would have suffered a sinfonia of 


whistles given a similar situation İn, 


Seville. 

When Pearce placed his kick be- 
yond Zubizarreta, Instead of hitting 
the goalkeeper's lega as he; had 
done in the 1990 World Cup semi- 
final shootout with the Gérmans, 


the old Forester must have elt the , 


relief of lûsing a grumb! lg appen- 
dix. Yet 0 8 al herole me be 
longed, .heyltabiy, to Seaman, 


David Lacey at Wembley ... 


T LAST the 1366 show, The 
further’ England progréssell 
in the European Chajtipl 
fhe the more likely Tt becanis, 
that Germany would lie aéross 
path in the semifinals. So, it 3 
praved. 
' Since winning the World Cup on 
that sunny, showery Wembley | 
noon Englarid have, beaten the Ger. 
mans only twice in 11 meetinge, 20 
in a friendly .in .1975 and 30, 
minttournament in Mexico City 1 
years later, when Franz Becken- 
bauer's jetlagged plajers were 
merely fulfilling thelr contractual 
obligations, Either way, Wednes- 
day’s encounter Should hr be different. 
. For England bad memories of 
Turin six years ago still rankle, . 
Again they have reached the semi 
finals of a major tournament on 
penalties — those scored by Cary 
Uineker against Cameroon in Italia 
90 and the one saved by David Sea- 
men to beat Spain on Saturday. 

If Terry Venables's players com- 
bine the attacking flair they showed 
against Holland with the defensive 
resilience that frustrated Spain, he 
may well join Sir Alf Rarisey as only 
the second man to take England to a 
major final. 

Having survived exire: -time against 
a technically superior but chron 
cally impotent Spanish side, Ëng- 
land won ã tense though largely 
unexceptional quarter-final 42 on 
penalties. 

Whether .they like it or 1 this 
England team will for ever be asso» 
ciated ith bari Hong Kong bars, .| 


Cryptic crossword by Crispa 


TSE ished 


Init : 
10 The guy e n néthing ill 


ا ی 


aaa پ2‎ eae 


